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PREFACE 


Arms  Control  A  Disarmament  attempts  to  bring  under  bibliographic  control  a  large  and 
growing  body  of  literature  in  an  important  subject  area.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  through  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Each  quarterly  issue  contains  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current  literature  in  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Russian  languages,  as  well  as  abstracts  and  annotations  of  current 
literature  in  all  languages  published  in  English  translation. \  Author  and  subject  indexes 
appear  in  the  first  threo  numbers  of  each  volume,  with  the  fourth  number  containing  cumula¬ 
tive  author  and  subject  indexes. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  bibliography  the  title  of  each  foreign  language  entry  is 
preceded  by  its  English  translation  in  brackets.  Titles  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  are  tram- 
lit  "rated  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  system,  but  with  ligatures  omitted.  For 
the  convenience  of  readers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  call  numbers  are  given  for  all  cataloged 
and  classified  materials.  Uncataloged  and  unclassified  materials  are  designated  by  symbols 
indicating  the  custodial  divisions  of  the  Library  in  which  they  can  be  found.  A  list  of  these 
symbols  appears  on  the  next  page. 

Matters  of  fact  and  opinion  presented  in  Arm  Control  A  Disarmament  are  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  items  abstracted,  and  their  inclusion  does  not  constitute 
endorsement  by  either  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  U.S.  ArmB  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Information  about  the  periodicals  cited  can  in  most  instances  be  obtained  readily 
from  standard  reference  works. 

The  bibliography  is  compiled  from  a  survey  of  the  literature  received  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  is  likely  to  be  available  in  the  larger  research  and  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  Sources  surveyed  include  trade  books,  monographs,  selected  government 
publications,  publications  of  national  and  international  organizations  and  societies,  and 
approximately  1,700  periodicals.  With  the  exception  of  materials  delayed  in  arriving  at 
the  Library,  the  literature  cited  has  usually  been  published  in  the  3  months  preceding  the 
month  in  which  a  number  is  sent  to  press.  Entries  are  chosen  under  the  assumption  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  is  a  subject  area  encompassing  related  topics  such  as  weapons 
development  and  basic  factors  in  world  politics.  The  coverage  is  not  exhaustive,  however. 
It  excludes  articles  in  newspapers  and  the  reporting  of  day-to-day  events  in  newsmagazines. 

The  abstracts  are  written  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Bibliography  Section, 
except  thut  abstracts  or  summaries  published  with  the  articles  to  which  they  relate  are. 
with  the  permission  of  their  copyright  owners,  sometimes  used  verbatim  or  in  modified  form 
and  are  designated  as  “abstract  supplied"  or  “abstract  supplied,  modified." 
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I.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


BASIC  FACTORS  IN  WORLD  POLITICS 


923 

ASlmoviS,  LJubivoJe.  CNONALINED  COUNTRIES  ARC  EURO¬ 
PEAN  SECURITY]  Dio  block freien  Lander  und  die 
eurqpllsche  Slcherbelt.  Europe-Archlv,  v.  2k, 

Dec.  10,  1969:  815-822. 

D839-E86,  v.  2k 

Nonallneoent  can  be  considered  a  foreign  policy 
doctrine,  a  certain  type  of  foreign  policy  behav¬ 
ior,  an  Incipient  international  system.  The  poli¬ 
cy  of  nonallneoent  resides  not  merely  In  a  neutral 
attitude  to  or  nonparticipation  In  blocs  and  mili¬ 
tary  alliances;  It  consists  of  a  constant  effort 
toward  a  peaceful  world  order  free  of  power  poli¬ 
tics,  spheres  of  influence,  and  hegemony.  This 
gives  the  movement  a  "universal  Auction."  There 
are  two  attitudes  toward  the  establishment  of  Eur¬ 
opean  security.  Those  bolding  the  first  wont  to 
realize  this  goal  within  the  existing  division  of 
the  world  Into  spheres  of  influence;  the  other 
group  sees  the  solution  only  in  a  new  internation¬ 
al  system  revoted  to  the  equality  of  all  nations. 
There  are  many  converging  points  between  this  sec¬ 
ond  attitude  und  the  policy  of  nonolinement.  The 
non alined  movement  influences  to  a  degree  and  Is 
Influenced  by  an  intern 'tion  of  developments  on 
the  global,  regional,  ant  national  level 3.  It 
mist  therefore  adapt  its  ideology  and  tactics  to 
the  present  state  of  international  relations  On 
the  global  level  it  has  already  contributed  to 
checking  the  expansion  of  blocs  and  tc  toe  r'laxa- 
tlon  of  tensions.  Through  autonomous  Initiatives 
and  active  participation  In  superpower  initiatives 
the  nonalined  and  neutral  nations  car  direct  the 
process  of  European  settlement.  toward  a  demolition 
of  blocs  and  spheres  of  Influence  and  secure  a 
truly  European  solution. 


92h 

Bergqulst ,  Mats.  TRADE  AND  SECURITY  IN  TEE  NORDIC 
AREA.  Cooperation  and  conflict,  bs.  h,  1969: 
237-?b6.  P4GP  RR 

"Revised  version  of  a  lecture  ...  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association  of  the  Younger  Oeneratlon 
in  Finland,  at  Oodby,  Aaland  Islet,  Finland,  31 
August  1969.* 

Examines  the  national  security  lap 11 cat loos  of 
bilateral  trade  relations,  particularly  with 
state-trading  countries,  sad  of  membership  in  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  or  the  proposed  organisation  for 
economic  cooperation  between  leamorfc,  Finland, 
Norway,  end  Sweden. 


925 

Berkowltz,  Leonard,  comp.  ROOTS  OF  AOORBB8IOI;  A 
RE-EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FRUSTRAI10N-AGGREUSI0N  HY¬ 
POTHESIS.  Hew  York,  Atherton  Press,  1969.  136  p. 
illu».  BF575.A3BWt 

Includes  bibliographies. 


926 

Betwlck,  D.  0..  end  M.  D-  Hills.  AN  AUSTRALIAN  ETH- 
NOCENTRISM  SCALE.  Australian  Journal  of  psycholo¬ 
gy,  v.  21,  Dm.  1969  :  211-225. 

BFl.BTk,  v.  21 

To  form  a  scale  of  etboocentrlsm,  32  Item*  were 
•elected  according  to  both  their  power  of  discrim¬ 
ination  between  criterion  groups  of  subjects  and 
their  Internal  consistency  'n  •  pilot  study  of  192 
subjects.  The  original  pool  of  items  was  set  up 
to  comply  with  various  facets  of  ethnoceatrlsm  as 
defined  by  Levinson  sod  Illustrated  In  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  E  scale  and  toe  British  Ethnoceatrlsm  scale. 
Validity  was  demonstrated  In  the  main  study  of  273 
subjects  by  highly  significant  differences  between 
•.Tion  groups  selected  according  to  age,  soclo- 
s tic  status,  studsat-noastudsnt,  levels  of  *d- 
income,  religion  and  other  criteria  la 
*1  th  the  theory  and  previous  Hading*  in 
Britain  and  the  U.S.  Partition!:*  of  the  mala 
saaple  revealed  the  predominance  of  education  as  s 
dvlerainant.  (Abstract  supplied) 


Contents. --The  frustration-aggression  hypothesis 
revisited,  by  Leonard  Berkowltz.— The  frustration- 
aggression  hypothesis,  by  Heal  E.  Miller.— Extinc¬ 
tion-induced  aggression,  by  d.  H.  Azrln,  R.  R. 
Hutchinson,  and  D.  F.  Hake.— Physical  aggression 
in  relation  to  different  frustrations,  ty  Arnold 
H.  Buss.— Arbitrariness  of  frustration  and  Its 
consequences  for  aggression  In  a  social  situation, 
by  Eugene  Burnstein  and  Philip  orchel. — A  study 
of  catharsis  of  aggression,  ty  Jhahbaz  Khsn  Mal- 
llck  and  Boyd  R.  McCandless. — Some  conditions  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  occurrence  of  aggression  after  the 
obs«—vation  of  violence,  by  Russell  G.  Geen  and 
Leonard  Berkowitz .  —Toward  a  theory  of  revolution, 
ty  James  C.  Davies.— Hama  index.— Subject  Index. 

Examines  the  frustration-aggression  hypothesis 
In  the  light  of  It;  implications  for  other  social 
phenomena  like  civil  disturbance  and  political 
revolution.  Berkowltz  states  the  need  for  certain 
changes  in  the  hypothesis,  noting  that  all  aggres¬ 
sive  actions  do  not  stem  from  prior  frustrations 
and  that  the  correlation  between  frustration  and 
aggression  is  not  as  close  as  bad  been  thought. 
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Bigelow,  Robert  S.  IBB  DAWR  WARRIORS}  MAX'S  EVOLU- 
TIOB  TOWARD  PEACE.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  C19693 
277  p.  HM106.B5 

"An  Atlantis  Monthly  Press  book.” 

Contents .  — Author'  •  note .  —Cooper  at  1  oc-f or-c  oo- 
fllct.- -Socialised  aonkeys  and  «es. -hand-axe  to 
H-bomb. — Population  explosions. — Harene  and  natu¬ 
ral  selection . — Cavalry  and  bettlaships. — Prehis¬ 
toric  peace .  —Golden  rules  and  premised  lands.— 
Biology  and  culture. — Cooper at i oc-f or-*urel vnl . — 
References .  —Index . 

»A  possible  approach  to  the  study  of  huaan  evo¬ 
lution  and  huaan  nature  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored.”  The  trebling  In  volume  of  nan's 
brain  since  his  Mergence  fir  an  his  ape-australo- 
plthedne  ancestors  can  hate  been  caused  only  by 
very  powerful  natural  selection  pressure  In  favor 
of  brains  endowed  with  no re  Intelligence ,  which 
would  peralt  better  communication  end  aore  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  Individuals  la  social 
groups.  The  selection  pressure  could  have  been 
ealntalned  only  if  these  groups  were  Increasingly 
at  war  with  each  other.  Cooperation  or  love  with¬ 
in  the  group  Is  cooperation  tor  the  conflict 
egalnst  other  groups.  The  course  of  history  shows 
the  expansion  to  clan,  tribe,  nation,  and  super¬ 
power  bloc  of  the  group  In  which  een  cooperate  la 
love  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  waking  the  next 
step.  International  cooperation  against  the  global 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

928 

boutroa-Ghali,  Boutros,  and  Slaoos  Dreyfus.  CTHE 
APR0-A8IAR  MOVBORT1  U  nouvaaant  afro-aslatlque. 
Paris,  Presses  univeraltalres  da  Pranee,  19b9- 
192  p.  (Travaux  at  recherches  da  la  Paeultl  de 
droit  at  das  ac lancet  (eoncmlquea  da  Paris.  8Crle 
"Afrique,"  no.  6)  JH582.Z7AB3 

Bibliography:  p.  (1793-163. 

Partial  contents. —pt.  1.  Large  currents  of  the 
A  fro- Aslan  anvawent:  Aaiaalaa.  Pen-Ialawiaw. 
Arabia*.  Pan-Africanism.  Marxlsw.  Contribution 
to  a  definition  of  Afro-Aalsnism.— pt.  2.  Afro- 
Aalan  conferences:  The  Conference  of  Bandung. 
Afro-«alen  and  neutralist  confer* sees .  Pal lure  of 
the  Algiers  conference  end  the  crisis  of  Afiro- 
Aaianisa. — pt.  3-  Afro-Atlas  organisations: 

League  of  Arab  States.  Afro-Aslaa  Legal  Consulta¬ 
tive  Coaattee.  Afro-Aslaa  People's  Solidarity 
Organisation.  Afro-Aalan  Organisation  fur  Econom¬ 
ic  Cooperation.  Afiro-Aalaniaw  in  the  United  Ra¬ 
tions.—  Oeneral  conclusion. — Aanexse. 

Studies  Afro-Aalanlsw  as  two  originally  aspirate 
hut  i«rallel  arwnaanta  that  find  comm  ground  la 
the  war  against  aeocolonl alien  and  the  need  for 
aeutrallaa  and  econnwlc  devtlopnent.  The  politi¬ 
cal,  Ideological,  and  religious  femes  Involved 
are  analysed  in  view  of  the  Afro-Aslaa  doctrine 
formulated  by  other  writers  sad  a  new  definition 
proposed.  houtroa-Chall  thinks  that  sfelle  the  bl- 
contlneatal  woveweat  has  aade  no  great  progress 
recently,  it  has  served  its  historical  purpose  of 
advancing  the  pr**tlgt  of  the  disadvantaged  na¬ 
tion*  on  the  International  scene. 


929 

Burton,  John  W.  00HFLICT  A  COMCmiCATIOK:  THE  USE 
OP  CONTROLLED  OOIMUBICATIOB  H  WTIRRATICBAL  RELA- 
TIOBS.  law  York,  Praa  Press  (19693  xvli,  2h6  p. 
Ulus.  JX1952.B823  1969b 

Contents.- Introduction.- pt.  1.  Controlled 
conwunleatlon:  The  research  setting.  Conflicts, 
parties  and  issues.  The  repreaeutatlves  of  par¬ 
tis#  .  The  eetabllshwant  of  on —uni cation.  The 
control  of  coaunl cation.  Punctlonallsa  and  re¬ 
gional  1*™.  conflict  avoiounc*.  Political  wil- 
lingneaa  to  reaolva  conflict.— pt.  2.  Asseasaant : 
Trends  In  tha  analysis  of  world  society.  Trends 
In  the  control  of  conflict.  The  philosophical  ba¬ 
sis  of  settlawant.  The  philosophical  basis  of 
resolution.  Assessment . — Bibliography . — Index . 

"Controlled  communication”  la  a  technique  by 
which  political  and  social  scientists  exercise 
control  of  discussion  between  representatives  of 
nations  and  states  Involved  in  conflict.  "The 
distinctive  hypothesis  is  that  tbs  conflict  beha¬ 
viour  ut  cc— unities  and  states  comprises  alter¬ 
able  components  such  as  perception  of  external 
conditions,  selection  of  goals  from  many  possible 
values,  choices  of  different  weans  of  attaining 
goals,  and  assessments  of  values  and  weens  In  re¬ 
lation  to  assessments  of  easts  of  ocnfllct.”  Ex¬ 
perience  sod  knowledge  can  alter  these  coagwoenta, 
thus  altering  relationships .  In  controlled  com¬ 
munication  relevant  theoretical  end  enpl rical 
knowledge  are  Introduced  to  dispel  the  mispercep¬ 
tions  that  partlas  to  a  dispute  have  of  each  oth¬ 
er.  While  no  bargaining  or  negotiation  take* 
place,  the  preconditions  of  agreement  nay  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  preliminary  controlled  i  fin  I  cation. 


930 

Burton,  John  W.  SYSTKMB,  STASES,  DIPLOMACY  AID 
RULES.  London,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1968. 
231  p.  Ulus.  JX1393.B663 

Contacts. — pt.  l.  Rye  tarns  and  states:  Systems. 
Tbs  needs  of  states.  Legitimised  behaviour.  Do- 
cialoo -making.  Conflict. — pt.  2.  The  behaviour 
of  states :  Tbs  systems  behaviour  of  states, 
■om-eystamle  behaviour.  Reactions  to  sow  systemic 
behaviour.— pt.  3.  Diplomacy t  The  role  of  thecty 
la  declsloa-maklag.  An  alternative  system  of 
thought.  Tbs  responsibility  of  states.  On  ilplo- 
aacy.— pt.  A.  Quids- 11  osa:  International  •side¬ 
line*.  Restatement  sad  proposition*.— Wbllagra- 
phy.— lades. 

Outlines  a  theory  of  state  behavior  to  determloe 
policy  guidelines  for  the  alolaltatloo  of  dysfime- 
tloeal  Interstate  conflict.  The  eolation  to  4ys- 
fiiactional  cenfl..l  la  to  be  found  not  is  coer¬ 
cion,  normative  law,  or  say  other  agent  from  out¬ 
side  the  system,  but  la  the  discovery  of  theories. 
Insights,  and  rule*  that  will  enable  state#  to 
avoid  ooasystemic.  Inherently  eoafllctual  behav¬ 
ior. 
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931 

Cho,  M.  7.  t ASIA'S  CONMURIST  PARTI®  STWXD  PEKIIG 
AID  MOSCOW!  Allen*  koamualatlache  Partelen  nrl- 
•chen  Peking  und  Moskau.  Xuropa-Arcblv,  v.  29, 
Jet.  25,  1970:  71-79- 

0639.886,  v.  29 

Hotel  tbet  the  Sino-8orlet  rift  Mi  produced 
different  ettltudei  toward  Moscow  end  Peking  in 
Alien  Comunlit  Partial ,  depending  on  the  nation'* 
colonial  naa*  v.;  Irternetlooel  end  dcmestio  el tu¬ 
ition.  Many  of  tbe  parti e*  are  attracted  ideolog¬ 
ically  by  Peking'!  brand  of  soaminlsm,  which  ap¬ 
pear*  to  then  tantamount  to  nationalise.  Cho  dli- 
cuiiei  prtnarl ly  the  Conaualit  Partial  of  North 
Vletnen.  north  Korea,  Japan,  and  India. 

932 

Colton,  Timothy.  THE  "HEW  BIOLOGY"  AID  THE  CAUSES 
OP  MAR.  Canadian  Journal  of  political  ac lance, 
v.  2,  Dec.  1969:  434-447. 

PIOP  HR 

Trace*  the  hirtory  of  tbe  "new  biology";  ana¬ 
lyte*  the  work  of  it*  ipokesaen ,  Konrad  Unreal 
and  Robert  Ardray;  criticiee*  the  tbeala  linking 
■an'*  tendency  to  war  with  hi*  evolutionary  heri¬ 
tage;  and  evaluate*  the  Indication*  of  thla  prta- 
iae. 

933 

Columbia  Ualweraity.  Beaearch  Project  on  Rational 
iBSSBLifl  3M3  Central  Europe.  PIXARC1AL  A*D 
FISCAL  SYSTEMS  .  .  .  Prepared  far  U.S.  Atm  Con¬ 
trol  and  Dlsamemant  Agency  by  Colunbta  Univer¬ 
sity.  lew  York  [Columbia  University 1  1968. 

HG186.C9C6 

Staged  on  t.p. ,  v.  1:  By  Thad  P.  Alton.  Frank 
Bandor,  KUaabath  K.  Baa*,  and  Jaroalav  Suaek. 

Stamped  on  t.p.,  v.  3:  ly  taialo  Calrjak  and 
G.orge  Pall.  Edited  hr  Thad  P.  Alton  and  Eliu- 
brth  Baa*. 

"Contract  ACDA/E-4$." 

Include*  bibliographies. 

Coolest* — v.  i.  Csechoelovakia — v.  2.  Hun¬ 
gary. 

lurtruy*  Ctech  and  Hungarian  Mnaactal  ayatant 
a*  they  have  actually  appaared,  with  tecoadary  i'.- 
tenti on  to  paat  and  pcasibl*  future  developments. 

934 

Freund.  Ludwig.  C.TU  SWBTlOR  OP  DSFEMSE -WORTHY 
value:  AD  THE  ISOTAlILm  of  ALLIANCES  11  *HU 
LAXD"  TIMES}  Die  Prage  vertei dlguagsvdrdlger 
tferte  ted  die  Let  ill lit  vot  Mateiaaen  la  "ant- 
iraaaiaa"  teitUksften.  Uehrkand*.  v.  18,  Bov. 

1*9:  $64-568.  U3.VJ96.  v.  18 

Ascribe*  the  ante***  of  Cr— multt  ;«ychological 
warfare  to  the  abaenae  of  effective  couoterpropa- 
guda.  Freund  evaluate*  present  peace  research, 
discus  tea  the  aotlvatlonal  valse  of  "aaUonal  «e- 
sciouaaraa*  end  patriotic  fee  Hag*  far  a  antics'* 
derenee  aarale  and  as  alliance's  unity  of  purpose, 
mi  points  to  the  la  risen©*  of  dtteete  oa  alliance 
instability. 


935 

OraMn,  Hugh  D. ,  and  Ted  R.  Ourr.  VIOLENCE  IX  AMERI¬ 
CA:  HISTORICAL  AD  COMPARATIVE  PERSPECTIVES;  A 
REPORT  TO  THE  KATZ UAL  CQMOSSing  00  THE  CAUSES 
AD  FREVXITIOI  OP  VIOLEECE.  Clashing  ion,  For  sale 
by  the  Supt.  of  Doeg.,  U.S.  Oort.  Print.  Off.] 

1969.  2  v.  (nil,  644  p.)  liiut.  'ru.S.  Ration¬ 
al  C emission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio¬ 
lence]  Teak  fore*  report*) 

HE 57. 065  1969 

Report  of  the  Teak  Pore*  on  Historical  and  Com¬ 
parative  Perspectives . 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Content*.— Preface.— Introduction,  by  Hugh  Devi* 

Graham  and  Tad  Robert  Ourr.—  Acknowledgment* pt. 

1.  A  historical  overview  of  violence  in  Europe 
and  America.— pt.  2.  Immigrant  aocletiea  and  the 
frontier  tradition.— pt.  J.  The  hie  lory  of  work¬ 
ing -clase  proteat  and  violence.— pt.  4.  Pattern* 
and  source*  of  racial  aggression. — pt.  5.  Per¬ 
spective*  on  crime  in  the  United  State* _ pt .  6. 

International  conflict  and  internal  strife _ pt. 

7.  Comparative  pattern*  of  strife  and  violence. 

— pt.  8.  Processes  of  rebellion.— pt.  9.  Ecolog¬ 
ical  and  anthropological  perspective*.— Conclu¬ 
sion,  by  Hugh  Daria  Graham  and  Ted  Robert  Carr.— 
Figure*.— Table*. 

Papers  on  the  sources,  causa*,  patterns,  extent, 
conditions,  and  processes  of  violence  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  compared  with  similar  phenomena  in 
other  countries,  particularly  thoue  of  Western 
Europe. 


936 

(htnr,  Ted  R.,  rbA  Charles  Rutteaburg.  CROSS- RATION¬ 
AL  STUDIES  OP  CIVIL  VIOURCS.  Washington.  Iweri- 
can  University,  Canter  for  Research  in  Social  Sys¬ 
tem*.  1969-  21^  p. 

JC 328. 5. <585 

Content*.— pt.  1.  Introduction:  Theory  and 
methodology. — pt.  2.  first  teat*  of  a  causal  mod¬ 
al:  Introduction.  The  theoretical  modal.  Re¬ 
search  design.  Mae tirss  of  civil  violence.  Re- 
cults;  a  statistical  turnery.  Direct  as  a* area  of 
relative  deprivation.  Measure*  of  value  capabili¬ 
ties.  Measure*  of  value  expectation*.  Mediating 
variable*.  The  predict*.*  equations.— pt.  3.  Rew 
err  or -compensated  measure*  for  comparing  nations : 
Introduction.  Tbe  optimal  Interval;  an  errer- 
rt port  lag  and  scaling.  Rev  indices  for  cross- 
national  analyses-  Botes.  Bibliography.  Glos¬ 
sary-  Appendices-  List  o f  tables. 

Evaluate*  "*  general.  explanatory  theory  of  the 
condition*  «f  violent  civil  conflict  by  applying 
sample*  and  powerful  statistical  techelguee  to 
data  from  a  laryr  amber  of  nations." 


917 

Rarrlgas,  Anthony.  THE  CHALLENGE  9F  T*  RMBHBtt 
RC6IGRS.  (me  adlitalr*  ginlral*;  general  mili¬ 
tary  review.  Mar.  19TVs  J65-372. 

U2.r*>8,  ms 

Includes  reamer ie*  in  PVwnsS  mi  Harman 
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Ammmi  tb«  strategic  and  economic  Importance 
of  tta*  northern  regions  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  • 

The  northern  world  is  destined  for  development 
at  the  end  of  the  century  when  its  resources  will 
be  exploited  by  refineries  In  the  Atlantic  coun¬ 
tries.  Harr  i (an  aasertt  the  the  lack  of  a  new 
frontier  nay  account  for  the  discontent  that  has 
overtaken  doocratlc  societies  and  that  tbs  far 
north  offers  the  seme  challenge  to  adventurers 
today  as  to  past  European  explorers. 

938 

Hopkins,  Terence  K.  THIRD  WORLD  MDDDWZATIOI  II 
TRAB8HATI0WAL  PERSPECTIVE.  American  Academy 

of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia. 
Protagonists,  power,  and  the  Third  World:  essays 
on  the  changing  International  aystea.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1969.  (Its  Annals,  v.  366,  Bov.  1969) 
p.  1^6-136.  HI. Ah,  v.  366 

"Modernisation”  Is  the  progressive  organisation 
of  societies  at  the  national  level  in  the  context 
of  an  evolving  global  network  of  such  societies. 
This  foraulatlon  raises  a  number  of  questions,  for 
example:  haw  ws  think  about  change  et  the  indi¬ 
vidual  level  In  relation  to  societal  change;  con¬ 
trasts  between  "organic”  and  ”technologlenl"  evo¬ 
lution  (borrowing  the  terse  from  the  biologist 
Wald);  and  the  causal  relevance  of  n  eocl**?'s  po¬ 
sition  In  international  networks,  and  of  the  cha>v 
acterlstlcs  of  those  networks,  to  its  Modernisa¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  hypothesis  is  that  the  nod- 
ami  sat  Ion  of  today’s  Third  World  countries — in 
the  sense  of  their  development  as  national  socie¬ 
ties — is  unlikely  within  the  context  of  the  West¬ 
ern-centered  or  capitalist  portion  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  political  economy.  Moreover,  our  theories 
or  modernisation  may  well  obscure  the  key  problems 
of  Third  World  development.  (Abstract  supplied) 


939 

Jsvtts,  Jacob  K.  COQLUC  IT  3  ASIA.  lev  leader, 
v.  53,  Apr.  13,  1970:  U-17. 

HX1.I3T,  v.  53 

Adapted  from  a  recent  address  to  the  World  Af¬ 
faire  Conference  la  Peoria,  Ill. ,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Pour  probable  developments  during  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  mm  contribute  teawid  a  lessening  of  U.3.- 
Cbineee  hostility  end  provide  the  basis  for  a 
peaceful  sad  prosperous  Asia.  The  "power  vacuum" 
of  the  19V>'e  will  be  replaced  by  a  aore  stable 
four-power  strategic  balsa  re  aade  up  of  Chlaa, 
.'spam,  the  Soviet  Unloa,  and  the  United  States. 
There  will  he  a  reduced  U.S.  alii  Vary  press  ace  in 
Aata,  although  the  Halted  State"  vtU  continue  to 
provide  a  nuclear  shield  for  lu  Asian  allies, 
both  Cienr  nltt  and  nationalist  Chinn  will  undergo 
leadership  changes  that  will  reduce  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  fervor  of  the  fo.-aer  end  ache  no re  likely 
a  resolution  of  Taiwan's  status  on  the  basis  of 
self-determination.  Regional  economic  development 
involving  the  participation  of  Japar,  and  the  Wait¬ 
ed  States  aa  wvll  as  Chinn  will  epee  up  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  fur  cooperation,  the  Waited  States  can 
“he smregs  these  developments  by  focusing  on  the 


causes  of  SiDO- American  tensions  Instead  of  trying 
to  resolve  differences  thrrxith  dir.  ct  negotia¬ 
tions,  by  seeking  to  Improve  China's  standard  of 
living,  by  recognising  that  Peking  Is  not  tbs 
cause  of  all  the  conflicts  In  Asia,  and  by  making 
It  dear  that  the  United  States  is  not  Joining 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  nuclear  pact  against 
China. 

9k0 

Johnson,  U.  Alexis.  ASIA  II  THE  1970*8;  THE  HEED 
POR  SECURITY.  Vital  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  36, 
Apr.  15.  1970:  386-369. 

PB6121.752,  v.  36 

Delivered  before  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Cleveland,  Feb.  2C,  1970. 

Tto  great  progrtas  aads  by  tbs  urn  rrmmniilsT 
countries  of  last  Asia  la  tbs  past  decays  la  often 
overlooked  because  or  preoccupation  with  conflicts 
la  Laos  and  Vietnam.  U.S.  Interest  in  Asian  af¬ 
fair*  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon,  and  Asians  need 
not  fear  that  the  United  States  is  about  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  area.  Japan  in  already  the  strong¬ 
est  nation  in  East  Asia  and  will  continue  to  pros¬ 
per  as  long  ee  the  free  world  economy  remains 
healthy.  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  end  even  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  once  the  war  la  over,  can  look  forward  to 
rapid  economic  progress.  Security  in  the  area  nay 
proceed  at  a  slower  pace,  although  it  would  he 
greatly  bolstered  by  n  aore  active  Japanese  role. 

9M 

Kielmansegg,  Johann  A.,  Graf.  CRAIAKE  OP  POWER  3 
SPITE  OP  CHUU.fl  Glclchgewicht  trots  CMnaT 
Volkswirt;  Wirtachafta-  tad  Plaans-Zeltuag,  v.  23, 
Dec.  2k,  1969:  50.  55- 

HC26l.V7k,  v.  23 

Forecasts  the  continuation  of  the  bipolar  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  despite  Its  growl  eg  instability, 
for  the  next  two  decades ,  China's  emergence  as  a 
nuclear  power,  and  possible  Third  World  influence. 
Only  «m  va likely  big  aatn  fey  one  superpower  could 
really  destroy  the  balance  before  Its  rcplac enact 
by  e  tri polar  system  with  China  ad  a  third  super¬ 
power,  thick  te  possible  no  earlier  than  the 
eighties.  The  existing  balance  le  changing  in 
character,  however,  because  of  the  growing  sophis¬ 
tication  of  new  weapon  ays  tens ,  which  makes  it  In¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  assess  the  enemy's  mili¬ 
tary  potaotial  and  adds  to  the  Instability  or  the 
nuclear  balsa  ,  and  the  orw  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ee  a  wo*,  sea  power.  It  in  unlikely  la  the 
asst  decade  that  any  two  nuclear  powers  will  unite 
against  the  third. 


S*: 

Katie,  Klaus,  mt  kckhmrd  3pm craft,  t IKTirjriUAi 

corrae  or  met  hbiakki  tmsutstiuariiv 

Schwvrpwnkte  Ser  Fr ledsmsforachung.  foist  inch- 
Studies,  v.  21,  Jen. /Feb.  1970:  132-112. 

i».K6.  w.  21 

Lists  names  and  addresses  of  ovvr  ICO  pemcv  re¬ 
search  institutes  la  *  countries. 
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9^3 

London.  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  SURVEY  OF 
STRATEGIC  STUDIES.  London,  1970.  24  p.  (Its 

Adelphi  papers,  no.  61* ) 

U162.A3,  no.  6k 

Reference  guide  country  to  institutions  and 
university  departments  conducting  strategic  stud¬ 
ies.  This  term  Includes  modern  military  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  study  of  contemporary  international  and 
Internal  armed  conflicts  in  their  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  military  aspects-  the  role  of  alliances 
and  other  security  systems;  disarmament  and  arms 
control;  and  strategic  doctrines  and  national  de¬ 
fense  policies.  Information  Includes  number  of 
research  staff,  main  focus  of  research,  publica¬ 
tions,  library,  and  source  of  income. 

944 

Lyon,  Peter.  EUROPE  AND  THE  THIRD  WORLD.  In  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia.  Protagon'3ts,  power,  and  the  Third 
W^rld:  essays  on  the  changing  international  sys¬ 
tem.  Fniladelphia,  1 969.  (Its  Annals,  v.  386, 
Nov.  1969)  p.  137-147. 

HI. Ah,  v.  386 

Eu-ope  and  the  Third  World  are  both  richly 
evocative,  rather  than  exact,  terms,  as  immediate¬ 
ly  becomes  apparent  if  we  trace— however  lightly— 
some  of  their  varying  connotations  from  their  ori¬ 
gins  to  today.  The  idea  of  Europe  is  ancient,  am¬ 
biguous,  and  multivariable.  The  Third  World  is  a 
powerful  north  and  a  practical  anachronism.  Euro¬ 
pean  colonialism  and  decoloni zatio.n— especially 
that  of  Britain  and  France — have  left  many  lega¬ 
cies  which  provide  opportunities  fc~  continuing 
ties  today  and  help  or  hinder  new  definitions, 
declaratory  and  operational,  of  purposes,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  procedures .  The  future  of  Europe  and 
the  future  of  the  Third  World  are  two  profoundly 
open  and  complex  sets  of  possibilities  which  will, 
tr.  some  manner,  undoubtedly  interact.  Any  sub¬ 
stantial  political  rearrangements  in  Europe  will, 
it  j.s  most  likely,  be  inaugurated  and  practiced 
without  any  substantial  influence  from  the  Third 
World.  If  greater  European  unity  is  accomplished, 
t'.ec  Europe  could  become  a  great  benefactor  to 
some,  or  most,  vf  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World.  Europe  and  the  Third  World  are,  in  many 
important  Benses,  cumembers  of  one  world.  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied) 

9L5 

Mendershausen,  Horst.  THE  DIPLOMAT' 1 S  NATIONAL  AND 
TRANSNATIONAL  COMMITMENTS .  Foreign  service  Jour¬ 
nal,  v.  W7,  Feb.  1970:  20-22,  31-33. 

JX1.A53,  v.  1*7 

Explores  the  divided  commitments  of  the  diplomat 
who  must  live  and  work  in  two  or  more  collectivi¬ 
ties  and  be  accepted  by  them.  These  commitments 
may  be  national  or  transnational;  that  is,  to 
state#  and  international  organizations  or  to  com¬ 
plex  governments  and  more  than  one  government  at  a 
time.  Mendershausen  identifies  situations  that 
demand  maximal  ccngruity  of  the  diplomat's  commit¬ 
ments  or  accentuate  their  incongruity  and  so  im¬ 
pede  the  performance  of  the  diplomat's  function. 


91*6 

Miller,  Ilnda  B.  IRE  HEW  STATES  AND  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  SOCIETY.  Is  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists, 
power,  and  the  Third  World:  essays  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  international  system.  Philadelphia,  1969. 

(Its  Annals,  v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p.  102-112. 

HI. Ah,  v.  386 

The  expectations  of  the  new  states  toward  the 
international  society  are  shaped  by  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  each  other  and  with  the  super¬ 
powers.  Neither  set  of  relationships  has  proved 
to  be  stable  in  the  decolonization  era.  Increas¬ 
ing  cleavages  in  the  group  of  new  states  and 
shifting  priorities  in  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  attest  to  the 
fluidity  of  the  contemporary  environment.  A3 
new  states  press  their  demands  for  social  justice 
and  economic  development  in  the  councils  of  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  they  reject  ad  hoc  proce¬ 
dures  and  seek  "legislative"  outcomes.  If  issue- 
areas  became  more  autonomous  in  the  next  two  dec¬ 
ades,  the  fate  of  established  "trade-off  patterns" 
will  become  uncertain,  although  some  form  of  in¬ 
ter-regional  or  interfunctional  bargaining  is 
likely  to  persist.  The  authority  cf  international 
organizations  will  remain  contingent  during  the 
period  of  the  197C's  when  the  new  states  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  consolidating  the  gains  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  postindependence  years.  (Abstract  supplied) 

947 

Morse,  Edward  L,  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  FOREIGN  POL¬ 
ICIES;  MODERNIZATION,  INTERDEPENDENCE,  AND  EXTER- 
NALIZATION .  World  politics,  v.  22,  Apr.  197C: 
371-392.  D839-W57,  v.  22 

Modernization  1b  effecting  a  continuous  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  domestic  and  international  set¬ 
tings  in  which  foreign  policies  are  formulated  and 
conducted.  Domestically,  modernization  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  centralization  of  decisionmaking  and  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  socioeconomic  wants;  interna¬ 
tionally,  it  is  associated  with  increased  levels 
and  types  of  interdependencies  among  national  so¬ 
cieties.  The  general  results  are  a  breakdown  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  greater  emphasis  on  the  individual 
citizen's  welfare,  and  a  decrease  in  the  ability 
to  control  events  that  are  either  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  to  modernized  states.  The  chances  of  in¬ 
stability  for  international  society  as  a  whole 
have  been  augmented  since  interdependence  has  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  instruments  capable  of  control¬ 
ling  it  or  the  available  knowledge  of  its  effects. 

9**8 

Munk,  Frank.  COMMUNIST  HERESIES:  HOPES  AND  HAZ¬ 
ARDS,  Western  political  quarterly,  v.  22,  Dec. 
1969:  921-925.  JA1.W4,  v.  22 

Speculates  on  the  consequences  of  Communist  her¬ 
esies.  Munk  compares  the  present  situation  to 
that  which  existed  in  Europe  during  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  when  the  disintegration  of  the  universal 
church  released  a  flood  of  violence  that  lasted 
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for  several  centuries  end  engulfed  heretic.  Catho¬ 
lic,  end  innocent  bystander  alike,  and  warns  that 
the  breakdown  of  Coasaanist  bloc  unity  may  bare 
freed  the  Vest  from  one  serious  danger  only  to  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  another. 

9k9 

terras,  PERCEPT IOBS,  AHD  POLICY:  A  SYMPOSIUM.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  communism,  ▼.  19,  Jan. /Feb.  1970:  1-27; 
Mar. /Apr.:  1-13.  HX1.P75,  r.  19 

Contents. —7.  1.  "Monolithic"  vs.  "crumbling" 
communism,  by  Andrew  Ezergailis.  Commentaries,  by 
Michel  Tatu,  Hugh  Seton-Hstson,  Bernard  S.  Morris, 
Rodger  Swearingen ,  Klaus  Mehnert,  Alec  love, 

Donald  V.  Treadgold,  Masaaichi  Inoki,  Rex  Mor¬ 
timer,  Joseph  Starobin.— v.  2.  Commentaries,  by 
Williso  E.  Griffith,  Severyn  Bialer,  Tibor  Sta- 
nuely,  Renato  Mieli,  Leo  Labedz.  In  reply,  by 
Andrew  Ezergailis. 

Symposium  initiated  by  Ezergailis'  examination 
of  the  rival  "myths"  of  monolithic  and  crumbling 
communism  end  the  Western  belief  that  the  declin¬ 
ing  ideological  cohesion  of  the  Cosnunist  world 
reduces  the  dangers  facing  the  West.  Commentators 
address  themselves  to  such  questions  as  the  past 
and  present  applicability  of  the  monolith  charac¬ 
terization  to  International  conmunism,  the  real 
existence  of  an  "international  Communist  move¬ 
ment,"  and  the  effect  of  the  growing  Independence 
of  some  national  Communist  Parties  on  their  inter¬ 
nal  organizational  structure  and  overall  policies. 

950 

RATIONS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.  Current  history,  v.  58, 

Apr.  1970:  193-239,  2b3-2b6. 

Dblo.C82,  v.  58 

Contents. --The  United  States  as  a  Pacific  power, 
by  William  C.  Johnstone. — The  Philippines  under 
Marcos,  by  Richard  Butwell — The  U.S. -Japanese 
treaty  crisis,  by  Robert  Epp . — The  two  Koreas,  by 
Byung  Chul  Koh — New  Zealand  in  the  1970's,  by  W. 
Keith  Jackson. — Australia  as  an  Indo-Pacific  pow¬ 
er,  by  Harry  G.  Gelber. — The  future  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  by  Arthur  J.  Dommen. — The  trust  territory  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  by  Donald  D.  Johnson. 

Reviews  the  internal  developments  of  the  major 
Asian  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  assesses 
their  respective  roles  in  regional  affairs. 

951 

Nelson,  Janice  D.,  Donna  M.  Qelfand,  end  Donald  P. 
Hartmann.  CHILDREN'S  AGGRESSION  FOLLOWING  COMPE¬ 
TITION  AND  EXPOSURE  TO  AN  AGGRESSIVE  MODEL.  Child 
development,  v.  bo,  Dec.  1969:  1085-1097. 

HQ750.AlCl*5,  v.  1*0 

Aggressive  behavior  was  studied  in  96  5-  and  6- 
year-old  children  who  observed  either  an  aggres¬ 
sive  or  a  nonsggressive  adult  model.  Subsequent 
to  viewing  the  model  each  child  either  succeeded 
or  failed  in  competitive  games  or  engaged  in  non¬ 


competitive  play.  Results  bused  on  observation  of 
free-play  behavior  were:  (a)  participation  In 
competitive  games  Increased  aggression,  sad  the 
predicted  group  ordering  for  aggressiveness  (fail¬ 
ure,  success,  no  competition)  was  obtained  in  3  of 
the  b  possible  comparisons;  (b)  exposure  to  the 
aggressive  model  Increased  girls'  but  not  boys' 
aggressiveness;  (c)  boys  were  more  aggressive  than 
girls,  but  only  after  witnessing  the  nonaggressive 
model.  Boys  and  girls  exposed  to  modeled  aggres¬ 
sion  were  equally  aggressive.  (Abstract  supplied) 

952 

R abler,  Jacques  Rent.  C SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIOLO¬ 
GY,  AHD  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION]  La  psychologie  socisle,  la  sociolo- 
gle  et  la  science  politique  devant  1' integration 
europeenne.  Politico,  v.  3b,  Dec.  1969:  701-708. 

JA18.P65,  v.  3b 

The  literary-historical  approach,  which  is  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  study  of  European  Integration  because 
of  the  early  prevalence  of  Jurists  and  economists, 
should  he  replaced  by  comparative  or  internation¬ 
al  studies  that  are  multidisciplinary  in  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  emphasize  the  dynamics  of  the  historical 
succession  of  events.  The  creation  of  a  European 
research  center  on  public  opinion  to  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  should  be  given  priority. 

953 

Rapoport,  Anatol.  N-PERSON  GAME  THEORY;  CONCEPTS 
AND  APPLICATIONS.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Cd970]  331  p. 

QA270.R3b  1970 

Contents. — Introduction:  some  mathematical 
tools. — pt.  1.  Basic  concepts:  Levels  of  game- 
theoretic  analysis.  Three-level  analysis  of  ele¬ 
mentary  games.  Individual  and  group  rationality. 
The  Von  Neumann-Morgenstern  solution.  The  Shapley 
value.  The  bargaining  set.  The  kernel.  Restric¬ 
tions  on  realignments.  Games  in  partition  func¬ 
tion  form.  N-person  theory  and  two-person  theory 
compared.  Harsanyi's  bargaining  model. --pt.  2. 
Applications:  Introduction  to  part  2.  A  small 
market.  Large  markets.  Simple  games  and  legisla¬ 
tures.  Symmetric  and  quota  games.  Coalitions  and 
power.  Experiments  suggested  by  N-person  game 
theory.  "So  long  sucker";  a  do-it-yourself  exper¬ 
iment.  The  behavioral  scientist's  view.  Conclud¬ 
ing  remarks.  Notes.  References.  Index. 

Presents  "the  essential  ideas  developed  in  the 
original  formulation  of  N-person  game  theory  by 
Von  Neumann  and  Morgenstern  and  the  subsequent  ex¬ 
tensions  by  the  present  generation  of  game  theore¬ 
ticians." 

95b 

Raupach,  Hans.  [ANTAGONISM ,  COEXISTENCE  OR  CONVER¬ 
GENCE  OF  WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS] 
Antagonismus ,  Koexistenz  Oder  Konvergenz  vest- 
ostlicher  Wirtschaftssysteme.  Politische  Studien, 
v.  21,  Jan. /Feb.  1970:  33-bO. 

H35-P66,  v.  21 
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Consider*  a  comparative  theory  of  politlcoeco- 
noaic  systems  and  the  spontaneous  synthesis  be¬ 
tween  capitalism  and  socialism.  History  shows 
that  an  "agreement  or  difference  In  principle  be¬ 
tween  social  orders  is  unimportant  for  power-poll- 
tics  relations  and,  consequently,  for  peaceful 
coexistence.” 


955 

Russett,  Bruce  N.  INDICATORS  FOR  AMERICA'S  LINKAGES 
KITH  THE  CHARGING  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT.  In  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Political  intelligence  for  America's  fu¬ 
ture.  Philadelphia,  1970.  (It§  Annals,  v.  388, 
Mar.  19T0)  p.  62-96. 

HI. Ah,  v.  388 

Many  variables  are  thought  to  be  relevant  to  in¬ 
ternational  politics.  Better  theory  is  needed  to 
increase  parsimony,  but  meanwhile  a  tour  d' horizon 
of  possible  dsta-gathering  efforts  is  offered. 
Collection  costs  could  be  eased  by  ssmpling  na¬ 
tions  according  to  level  of  development,  region, 
or  policy  importance,  and  many  highly  correlated 
measures  could  be  eliminated.  A  list  of  indica¬ 
tors  for  American  linkages  to  the  world  is  given, 
with  indicators  distinguished  between  stock  and 
flow;  over-all  linkages  and  links  to  particular 
states;  and  ratios  of  foreign  links  to  domestic 
equivalents.  The  world  environment  should  be  doc¬ 
umented  according  to  national-attribute  data  on 
politics  and  social  conditions;  the  world-wide 
distribution  of  value-achievement;  value-aspira¬ 
tions;  and  the  level  and  pattern  of  linkages  of  a 
world  society.  All  indicators  are  labeled  as  to 
current  availability  or  potential  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion.  More  effort  should  go  to  collating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  existing  information  than  to  new  data- 
gatbering,  except  for  variables  of  exceptional 
theoretical  interest.  (Abstract  supplied) 


956 

Sidjanski,  Dusan.  CNEW  BISECTIONS  IN  STUDIES  OF 
EUROPEAN  INTEGRATION!  Nouvelles  orientations  des 
recherches  sur  l'integration  europeenne.  Politi¬ 
co,  v.  3h,  Dec.  1969:  680-689. 

JA18.P65,  v.  3h 

Categorizes  European  and  American  studies  of 
European  integration  by  the  research  methodolo¬ 
gies  that  are  employed.  Sidjanski  concludes  that 
the  institutional  approach  predominates  and  that 
European  scholars  lag  behind  Americans  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  quantitative  methods. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSIONS;  "AGENDA  FOR  EUROPE"  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  WEEKEND  MEETING:  May  Z/k,  1969-  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Common  Market  studies,  v.  8,  Dec.  1969: 
133-159.  HC2bl.j6,  v.  8 

The  significance  of  West  European  integration 
for  planning,  industrial  democracy,  education, 
and  participation  in  political  decisionmaking. 


958 

UNDERSTANDING  MODERN  CHINA.  Edited  with  an  introd. 
by  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa.  Chicago,  Quadrangle  Books, 
1969.  28t  p.  maps. 

D6703.lt.U5  1969 

Essays  presented  to  a  seminar  at  Solvang, 

Calif.,  in  March  1968  on  the  theme  "After  Mao  and 
Chlang:  Two  ChinasT"  sponsored  by  the  Council  on 
Religion  and  International  Affairs. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Partial  contents. — Introduction:  Western  under¬ 
standing  of  the  East,  by  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa.— The 
geography  of  China,  by  Norton  Ginsburg. — The  ur.  y 
of  China,  hy  E.  G.  Pulleyblank . — Political  leader¬ 
ship  and  modernization  in  Communist  China,  by 
Henry  G.  Schwarz.— Economics,  ideology,  and  the 
cultural  revolution,  by  Yuan-li  Wu. — ' The  style  of 
politics  and  foreign  policy  in  Communist  China,  by 
Melvin  Gurtov . — The  Taiwanese  in  Taiwan,  by 
Stephen  Uhalley,  Jr. — Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia, 
by  Claude  A.  Buss. — On  being  Chinese:  a  philo¬ 
sophical  reflection,  hy  Vincent  Y.  C.  Shih. — China 
in  Asia,  by  Joseph  M.  Kitagawa.— Two  realities,  hy 
Mark  Mancall. — American  perceptions  of  China,  by 
Seth  Tillman. 

Designed  to  stimulate  popular  discuBBion  on  the 
problems  of  the  present  and  future  of  mainland 
China  and  Taiwan  and  to  introduce  concerned  laymen 
to  "the  seemingly  incomprehensible  and  perhaps  ir¬ 
remediable  problems"  posed  by  China. 

959 

Vernon,  Raymond.  MULTINATIONAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE 
NATION  STATE;  PROJECT  REPORT  FROM  THE  HARVARD 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL.  Journal  of  Common  Market  stud¬ 
ies,  v.  8,  Dec.  1969:  160-170. 

HC2ltl.J6,  v.  8 

Third  annual  progress  report  on  the  study  of 
multinational  enterprises.  The  project  was  de¬ 
signed  to  evaluate  problems  of  the  multinational 
enterprise  in  finance,  marketing,  organization, 
and  business-government  relations  and  its  role  in 
international  trade,  capital  movements,  and  tech¬ 
nology  transfer. 

960 

Wilcox,  Wayne.  THE  PROTAGONIST  POWERS  AND  THE  THIRD 
WORLD.  In  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists,  power, 
and  the  Third  World:  essays  on  the  changing  in¬ 
ternational  system.  Philadelphia,  1969.  (Its 
Annals,  v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p.  1-9. 

Hl.AU,  v.  386 

The  international  system  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  the  nineteenth-century  European 
balance  of  power.  Central  in  its  dynamics  has 
been  the  changing  number,  nature,  and  power  of 
the  protagonists  in  world  politico.  Some  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  interwar  period  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  play  key  roles  in  the  postwar 
world.  After  World  War  II,  Soviet  reconstruction 
and  preoccupation  with  East  European  and  Chinese 
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allies  kept  the  Soviet  Union  from  challenging 
America's  da  facto  hegemony  outside  the  socialist 
countries.  United  States  policy  toward  the  Third 
World  was  to  favor  nationalism  and  to  strengthen 
new  states  by  transferring  arms  and  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  them.  This  pattern  of  diplomacy  sta¬ 
bilized  the  international  system  and  led  to  the 
emergence  of  confident  Third  World  governments 
that  became  protagonists  in  the  new  Bystem.  The 
special  American  role  in  ensuring  this  form  of 
world  order  is  now  diminishing,  for  a  variety  of 
political  and  strategic  reasons;  and  Russian 
capabilities,  while  much  greater,  are  also  heavily 
Invested  in  regional  and  domestic  commitments. 

Third  World  states  are,  therefore,  the  most  dynam¬ 
ic  elements  in  the  changes  in  world  politics. 

Their  role  as  protagonists  is  accelerated  by  tech¬ 
nological  change  and  by  the  entrance  of  world  cor¬ 
porations  and  other  transnational  actors  into  glo¬ 
bal  politics.  (Abstract  supplied) 

961 

Wilcox,  Wayne,  edj.  PROTAGONISTS,  POWER,  AND  THE 
THIRD  WORLD:  ESSAYS  ON  THE  CHANGING  INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM.  In  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  1969. 
(Its  Annals,  v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p.  1-137- 
HI. Ah,  v.  386 

Contents. — The  protagonist  powers  and  the  Third 
World,  by  Wayne  Wilcox. — The  great  powers  as  pro¬ 
tagonists:  Presidents,  politics,  and  internation¬ 
al  Intervention,  by  Paul  Y.  Hammond.  A  view  from 
Washington,  by  Thcoas  Perry  Thornton.  The  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Third  World:  purpose  in  search  of 
power,  by  Fritz  Ermarth.  "One  percent";  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  economic  aid,  by  Lev  Stepanov.— The  Third 
World  states  aB  participants:  The  Third  World  and 
the  great  powers,  by  Sislr  Gupta.  Peking's  revo¬ 
lutionary  strategy  in  the  developing  world;  the 
failures  of  success,  by  Thomas  W.  Robinson.  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  Dietmar  Rothermund.  Can 
a  ministate  find  true  happiness  in  a  world  dominat¬ 
ed  by  protagonist  powers?;  the  Nepal  case,  by  Leo 
E.  Rose  and  Roger  Dial.—  New  factors  in  the  world 
system:  The  new  states  and  the  international  so¬ 
ciety,  by  Linda  B.  Miller,  Nuclear  technology, 
weapons,  and  the  Third  World,  by  Ciro  Zoppo. 

Third  World  modernization  in  transnational  per¬ 
spective,  by  Terence  K.  Hopkins.  Europe  and  the 
Third  World,  by  Peter  Lyon. 

Examines  changes  in  the  international  system 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  composition  and 
role  of  the  great  powers  and  the  rise  of  new  pro¬ 
tagonist  states  in  the  Third  World. 

962 

Wllczynski ,  Josef.  THE  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS  OF 
EAST-WEST  TRADE.  New  York,  Praeger  C19693  Ul6  p. 
HFll*ll.W55 

Contents.— List  of  tables  and  diagrams.— Fore¬ 
word,  by  Professor  Harry  0.  Johnson.— Preface.— 
pt.  1.  East-West  trade  in  perspective:  East-West 
trade.  Structure.  Changing  patterns  of  direc¬ 
tion.— pt.  a  Principles,  policies,  practices: 


Ideological  and  theoretical  background.  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Prices,  exchange  rates  and  tariffs.  Weap¬ 
ons  of  trade  policy.— pt.  3.  Major  issues  in 
East-West  trade:  Equality  of  trading  opportunity. 
Dumping.  Payments  and  finance.  Politics  in  part¬ 
nership  with  trade.  Strategic  embargo.  Trade 
disputes.  Gains  and  waste.  East-West  trade  as  an 
avenue  of  convergence.— A  selected  bibliography.— 
Index  of  names.— Subject  index. 

Study  of  trade  between  two  antagonistic  economic 
and  political  systems,  which  emphasizes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  processes  but  brings  out  political  consider¬ 
ations  where  warranted  and  assesses  their  extent, 
relative  importance,  and  effects.  Wllczynski 
evaluates  the  proposition  that  East-West  trade  may 
be  a  factor  in  promoting  the  convergence  of  the 
two  systems. 


FOREIGN  POLICIES 

963 

Albinsk.'. ,  Henry  S.  POLITICS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
AUSTRALIA;  THE  IMPACT  OF  VIETNAM  AND  CONSCRIPTION. 
Durham,  N.C.,  Duke  University  Press,  1970.  238  p. 

DU117.A7 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents. — The  Australian  public  and  the 
salience  of  external  affairs:  a  perspective . —The 
clash  of  party  positions  on  Vietnam-conscription. 
— Stylistic  characteristics  of  the  party  dialogue 
over  Vietnam  and  conscription.— Vietnam  and  con¬ 
scription  as  reflections  of  labor's  internal  prob¬ 
lems. — Organized  public  protest  activity:  general 
characteristics.— The  churches,  veterans,  and 
Vietnam-conscription,— Vietnamese  protest  among 
academics,  artists,  and  university  students . —Some 
observations  on  the  Australian  political  process : 
party  politics,  foreign  policy,  and  civil  liber¬ 
ties. — The  Australian  public  and  Vietnam-conscrip¬ 
tion:  some  measures  of  interest,  opinion  and 
electoral  behavior. 

Studies  the  Vietnam  and  conscription  themes  in 
recent  Australian  foreign  policy  to  interpret  the 
interplay  between  external  affairs  and  domestic 
policies  in  the  Australian  political  process. 

961* 

All,  Picho.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NON-ALIGNMENT. 
East  Africa  Journal,  v.  6,  Oct.  1969:  19-29. 

DTL21.E28,  v.  6 

Nonalinement  can  be  a  dynamic,  positive  policy 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  small  state  in 
conformity  with  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in  the  spirit 
of  active  international  cooperation  for  world 
peace  and  security.  In  the  contemporary  world 
nonalinement  rejects  commitment  to  the  military 
biocs  and  actively  »ut >orts  the  anti-imperialist 
liberation  struggle.  "For  Africa,  non-alignment 
Bust  stand  on  a  progressive,  socialist  economic, 
social  and  political  order  if  it  is  to  be  a  vital, 
meaningful,  and  real  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Africans  for  political,  economic  and  social  lib¬ 
eration." 
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965 

Allison,  Graham  T.,  Ernest  R.  May,  and  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky.  LIMITS  TO  INTERVENTION.  Foreign  affaire, 
v.  1*8,  Jan.  1970:  21*5-261. 

DU10.F6,  v.  1*8 

First  srtiole  In  a  section  entitled  "U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Policy." 

Present  discontents  about  the  U.S.  role  in  world 
affairs  offer  the  opportunity  to  set  a  new  course 
in  American  foreign  policy  and  lay  down  new  rules 
to  gove.v  ih*  usn  of  nonnuclear  forces.  One  can 
readily  distinguish  three  categories  of  cases  that 
raise  the  possibility  of  nonnuclear  intervention 
abroad.  The  first  category  covers  instances  in 
which  a  major  Communist  power  commits  overt  ag¬ 
gression  against  a  U.S.  ally.  For  this  category, 
the  President  should  establish  a  presumption  that 
the  United  States  will  intervene  but  only  after  he 
has  made  an  intensive  review  of  all  existing  U.S. 
treaties  of  alliance  and  reaffirmed  or  revised 
each  of  them  accordingly.  The  second  category- 
covers  cases  in  which  any  state  commits  overt  ag¬ 
gression  against  a  state  not  allied  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  In  these  cases,  the  degree  of  U.S.  in¬ 
terest  will  depend  largely  on  whether  other  major 
powers  are  involved.  When  they  are  not,  there 
should  be  a  presumption  against  U.S.  intervention. 
The  third  category  covers  instances  of  "internal 
violence  Jeopardizing  a  friendly  state,  perhaps 
aided  from  outside  but  not  involving  significant 
overt  action  by  foreign  ground,  air  or  naval 
units."  For  these  cases,  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  stror ;  presumption  against  interven¬ 
tion.  Even  with  the  suggested  presumptions  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  United  States  would  have  to  maintain 
substantial  nonnuclear,  or  general  purpose,  for¬ 
ces.  The  administration  should  set  as  its  goal 
the  reduction  of  general  purpose  forces  to  the 
levels  maintained  during  the  Eisenhower  period. 
Besides  saving  substantial  amounts  of  money,  sharp 
cutbacks  in  general  purpose  forces  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  President  to  put  the  new  policy 
presumptions  into  effect.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  maintains  nonnuclear  forces  greater  than  it 
needs  to  fulfill  its  basic  treaty  commitments, 
others  will  be  skeptical  about  the  new  presump¬ 
tions,  and  the  bureaucracy  will  be  encouraged  to 
keep  lta  attention  focused  on  solutions  requiring 
the  use  of  force. 

966 

ASIAN  DILEMMA:  UNITED  STAS’ES,  JAPAN  AND  CHINA.  A 
SPECIAL  REPORT  FROM  THE  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS.  Edited  by  Elaine  H. 
Burnell.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  C 1969 I  xvi, 

238  p.  (Center  occasional  paper,  v.  2,  no.  5) 
E183.8.C5A75 

Contents. --Preface,  by  Elaine  H.  Burnell.— 
pt.  1.  An  isolated  China;  threat  to  world  peace: 
The  three  teachers  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  Influence 
of  United  States  China  policy  on  Sino-Sovlet  and 
Soviet-Aaerlcan  relations.  Barriers  to  stability 
and  prosperity  in  Asia.— pt.  2.  The  making  of  an 
impasse:  The  United  States  and  China,  19*5  to 


1969.  Japan's  changing  focus.  The  aggressive 
People's  Republio  of  China,  menace  or  ayth?  The 
Vietnam  War  in  perspective.— pt.  3.  The  critical 
questions;  a  time  for  entrenchment  or  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  modifieatlonT:  Security  for  East  and 
West.  Recognition  of  Comuni  at  China,  points  for 
consideration.  Taiwan.  Chinese  representation  in 
the  United  Nations.— pt.  I*.  A  new  age  for  Asia: 
Trade  and  development ,  keys  to  Aslan  stability. 

The  importance  of  cultural  exchange.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future.  Fresh  approaches  to  ancient 
problems .  —Acknowledgements . 

Position  papers  and  discussions  on  Caesrunist 
China  and  its  relations  with  Japan  and  the  United 
States  by  prominent  Japanese  legislators  and  their 
American  counterparts  and  others.  Among  the  spe¬ 
cific  issues  discussed  are  the  renewal  of  the 
U.S. -Japan  security  treaty  and  Japanese  rearma¬ 
ment. 


967 

Aspaturian,  Vernon  V.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS:  CONFLICT  AND/OR  COLLABORATION?  In¬ 
ternational  organization,  v.  23,  summer  19^9 :  589- 
620.  JX1901.I55,  v.  23 

The  decisiveness  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  in¬ 
tervened  in  Czechoslovakia  was  a  notable  exception 
to  the  vacillation  and  drift  that  have  character¬ 
ized  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  the  Brezhnev- 
Kosygin  takeover.  The  more  eccentric  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  behavior  of  Khrushchev  has  given  way  to 
the  cautious  and  bland  policies  of  his  successors, 
but  the  basic  conditioning  factors  remain  the 
same:  "the  erosion  of  ideology  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  which 
has  always  been  a  strong  point  in  Soviet  decision- 
maklng;  .  .  .  the  fragmentation  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process  which  has  contributed  to  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  ideology  and  which  in  turn  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  by  it;  and  .  .  .  the  globalisation  of  So¬ 
viet  commitments  in  world  affairs  at  s  time  when 
that  country  haa  suffered  both  a  loss  of  purpose 
and  s  weakening  of  will."  Khrushchev  sought  a  de¬ 
tente  with  the  United  States  and  even  hinted  at 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Soviet-U.S.  condomin¬ 
ium  with  recognised  spheres  of  influence,  antici¬ 
pating  that  such  a  condominlim  would  lead  to  arms 
control  agreements  and  other  reductions  in  defense 
expenditures,  enable  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
threats  to  their  hegemony,  and  make  possible  a 
rise  in  the  Soviet  standard  of  living.  Breshnev 
and  Kosygin  pursued  a  modified  version  of  Khrush¬ 
chev's  ditente  policy  in  their  first  years  in 
power  but  faced  growing  opposition  within  the  So¬ 
viet  leadership  as  defense  of  the  status  quo  ap¬ 
peared  to  surrender  the  political  and  diplomatic 
initiative  to  the  United  States.  While  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  States  remains  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
increasingly  take  account  of  the  growing  power  and 
aspirations  of  China.  None  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  affect  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
United  Nations. 
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Axen,  Hermann.  COS  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION  AND 
TEE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POWER  RELATIONSHIPS]  Zur  In¬ 
ternationales!  Lage  uni  zur  Entuloklung  dee  KrNfte- 
verhSltniBses.  Berlin,  Dldtz,  1967*  6l  p.  (Der 
Parteiarteiter )  D1058.A94 

Revlaed  text  of  speech  given  to  a  seminar  of  the 
Central  Committee,  Socialist  Unity  Party,  and 
first  secretaries  of  the  District  Administrations, 
Brandenburg,  Oct.  9-13,  1967* 

Depicts  the  conformance  with  social  lavs  of  the 
development  of  the  International  class  struggle 
and  world  power  relationships  since  the  seventh 
congress  of  the  East  German  Socialist  Unity  Party. 
Axen  discusses  these  trends  in  connection  with  the 
party's  international  relationships  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  problems  of  East  Germany's  foreign  policy. 


969 

Balabushevich,  Vladimir  V-,  comp.  Edited  by  V.  V. 
Balabushevich  Candl  Blmla  Prasad.  INDIA  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION;  A  SYMPOSIUM.  Delhi,  People's  Pub. 
House  119691  228  p. 

DSI*50.R8B3 

Contents. — The  background  of  Indo-Soviet  friend¬ 
ship,  by  Blmla  Prasad.— Steady  growth  of  rela¬ 
tions,  by  K.  P.  S.  Men on . — The  USSR  and  India  in 
the  struggle  for  peace,  by  V.  Pavlovsky. — Indo- 
Goviet  friendship  as  a  catalyst  in  world  politics, 
by  D.  N.  Malllk. — Soviet-Indian  economic  ties,  by 
M.  Alexandrov  and  0.  Hayev . — Indo-Soviet  economic 
cooperation:  retrospect  and  prospect,  by  M. 

Dubey. — Soviet  impact  on  Indian  planning,  by  V.  B. 
Singh. — The  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Soviet- 
Indian  scientific  ties,  by  S.  G.  Korneyev.— Sovi¬ 
et-Indian  cultural  relations,  by  M.  P.  Babkina  and 
S.  I.  Potabenko — The  ideal  of  October  and  India's 
progressive  thought,  by  E.  N.  Komarov — Indology 
in  USSR,  by  V.  V.  Balabushevich  and  A.  H.  Wafa — 
Soviet  studies  in  India,  by  R.  Vaidyanath. 

"A  tribute  to  the  friendship  and  unity  between 
the  two  peoples  and  countries  and  an  effort  to 
strengthen  th*  bonds  of  their  actual  understanding 
and  amity." 


970 

Bechtoldt,  Heinrich.  CTHE  BILATERALISM  OF  GERMANY'S 
EASTERN  POLICY!  Der  Bllaterallsaua  deutscher  Ost- 
politlk.  Auesenpolitik,  v.  21,  Jen.  1970:  $-8. 

D839-A885.  v.  a 

Asserts  that,  without  any  cbangs  la  West  Carman 
alliances.  Vast  Germany's  political  environment 
now  allow*  Bonn  to  conduct  an  active  Eastern  pol¬ 
icy,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  well-balanced 
foreign  policy.  The  •toeral  Intensification  of 
bilateral  East-West  talks  and  Wait  Germany's  grow¬ 
ing  economic  potential  constitute  a  favorable  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstance!  far  new  initiatives  in 
Ceraany's  Eastern  policy. 


971 

Beebe,  Lucius.  THE  CHINA  FORMULA.  Cosantfilr,  v.  29, 
Oct.  1969:  343-346. 

U1.C8,  v.  29 

Reprinted  from  Revue  milltalie  sinErale. 

Describes  the  unofficial  aspect  of  Communist 
China's  diplomacy,  the  effort  to  penetrate  into 
the  grassroots  of  the  developing  rations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lin  Piao,  Maoism  will  reach  a  vast  sad 
receptive  mans,  and  Chinese  Communist  stewardship 
will  be  folluwed  by  Chinese  suzerainty. 

972 

Brandt,  Willy.  A  PEACE  POLICY  FOR  EUROPE.  New 
York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  C1969]  22$  p. 

DD259.V. B67313  1969 

Translation  of  FrledenSJolltlk  in  Europe,  which 
was  cited  as  item  460  in  v.  5,  no.  2,  of  this  bib¬ 
liography.  DD259.7.B7A5 

Underlines  the  overriding  importance  of  an  East- 
West  settlement  in  Europe  for  global  interbloc  ac¬ 
commodation  and  contends  that  d£tente  in  Europe 
and  development  of  West  European  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  cooperation  would  more  likely  solve  Euro¬ 
pean  problems  than  would  the  political  integration 
of  Western  Europe  within  the  Atlantic  framework. 

The  German  Federal  Republic  shares  the  American 
goal  of  strengthening  peace  through  armr  control 
agreements . 

973 

Brandt,  Willy.  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  RATION. 

In  Germany  (Federal  flegifrjlc, 

I nf ormatlonait .  Bulletin,  a  weekly  survey  of 
German  affairs,  v.  18,  Jan.  20,  1970:  suppl.,  1-8. 

DD259.A35,  ▼.  18 

Submitted  to  the  Bundestag,  Jan.  14,  1970. 

Underlines  the  oneness  of  the  German  nation, 
whose  reunification  in  a  European  peace  arrange¬ 
ment  remains  the  German  people's  long-range  goal. 

In  the  ae an time,  the  German  Federal  Republic  (GFR) 
seeks  regular  relations  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR)  but  always  rejects  the  condition 
that  the  two  states  be  considered  countries  for¬ 
eign  to  each  other.  Such  relations  must  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  right  of  the  German  people  to 
•elf-determination;  Vest  Berlin's  ties  with  West 
Germany  and  the  Four  Powers'  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  Berlin;  the  Three  Powers'  rights  and 
commitments  in  regard  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  end  Berlin;  and  Went  Ger¬ 
man  rights  and  obligations  toward  the  Three  Pow¬ 
ers.  Poland  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  East 
Berlin  that  Eaet  German  recognition  nf  the  Oder- 
Heisse  Line  as  a  final  peace  boundary  was  made  la 
the  name  of  all  German!,  nor  do  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  countries 
support  the  GDri  demand  that  the  GPR  loosen  its 
Uea  with  RATO.  GFR  commitments  to  NATO  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  GFR-GDR  discussions.  Noon  seeks  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  sod  the  GDP  through  bilateral  renuncietioo- 
of- force  agreements  and  supports  the  Three  Power*' 
intention  to  talk  with  Moscow  about  Berlin. 


971* 

Brinkley,  George  A.  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  UNITED 
RATIONS;  THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  THE  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES.  Review  of  politic*,  v.  32,  Jen.  1970; 
91-123.  JAl.Rl*,  v.  32 

Examinee  recent  change!  in  the  important  trian¬ 
gular  relatlonahip  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Nation*,  and  the  developing  countrlea,  a* 
exemplified  in  etatiatlcs  on  U.N.  voting,  budget¬ 
ing,  and  other  bueineae.  The  preeent  Soviet  lead- 
era  have  adopted  a  policy  toward  the  United  Na¬ 
tion*  and  the  Third  World  that  acme  observers  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  "return  to  Stalinism"  but  which  might 
be  better  characterised  as  a  policy  of  "skeptical 
conservatism."  By  pursuing  detente  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  on  the  one  band  and  aeeklng  to  preserve 
its  role  as  spokesman  for  the  developing  countries 
on  the  other,  the  Soviet  Union  may  succeed  only  in 
alienating  both  parties.  However,  the  issue  is 
still  in  doubt,  and  Soviet  diplomacy,  which  has 
had  a  long  experience  with  putting  ambivalence  to 
good  use,  should  not  be  discounted. 


Cameron,  Duncan  H.  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  POLICY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Midwest  quarterly,  v.  11,  winter 
1970:  lbl-152.  AS30.M5,  v.  11 

The  196b  Canal  Zone  riots  led  to  several  changes 
in  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
but  left  unresolved  important  questions  concerning 
U.S.  interests  there.  "The  existing  lock  canal  is 
inherently  indefensible"  despite  Its  acknowledged 
military  and  economic  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  The  threat  of  Internal 
violence  remains  greet er  then  the  threat  of  for¬ 
eign  aggression,  hut  either  could  render  it  inop¬ 
erative  with  relative  ease.  The  proposed  lea- 
level  canal  now  under  study  could  not  only  handle 
e  greet  volume  of  military  and  commercial  traffic 
hut  also  would  be  difficult  to  destroy.  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  in  the  isthmus  might  better  be  served  by  e 
blnatlonel  U.S. -Panamanian  authority  than  by  the 
present  Hey-VarlUa  Treaty  structure,  which  fre¬ 
quently  obscure*  the  basic  U.S.  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  the  efficient  end  continuous  flew  of  all 
traffic  at  reasonable  coat. 


976 

Church,  Prank.  TOWARD  A  NEW  POLICY  TOR  LATIN  AFRI¬ 
CA.  Christianity  and  erlela,  v.  30,  Mar.  2,  1970: 
31-36.  BRl.CttlT,  v.  30 

Adapted  from  a  speech  to  the  Catholic  I  star - 
American  Cooperative  Program  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Cells  for  a  low  profile  approach  to  U.S. -Let in 
American  relation* ,  emphasising  that  "the  more 
gently  we  preee  our  neighbor* .  the  greater  our  in¬ 
fluence  is  likely  to  be."  Church  traces  America' * 
unrestrained  Involvement  la  Latin  America  since 
1096  and  lists  guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  for  the 
1970' a. 
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Clubb,  0.  Edmund.  THE  GLOBAL  TRIANGLE.  Progres¬ 
sive,  v.  3b,  Mar.  1970:  19-21. 

AP2.P8655,  v.  3b 

The  present  thaw  In  Chinese  foreign  policy  will 
manifest  Itself  In  Peking's  relations  with  the 
Third  World  and  Europe.  The  possibility  of  a  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  United  States  is  less  than 
with  any  other  country.  Mao's  antl-lmperlallsm 
and  American  anti cocour. Isa  are  both  too  rigidly 
held  to  permit  reconciliation.  China  cannot  ami¬ 
cably  accept  an  American  presence  that  denies  ac- 
cese  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Seas.  China 
will  maneuver  to  attain  a  position  from  which  it 
can  play  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Japan  against  each  other.  In  the  long  run,  China 
mist  always  remain  closer  to  Coeuunlst  "revision¬ 
ists"  than  to  American  "imperialists." 


THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  CRISIS,  1966.  Edited  by  Robert  R. 
James.  London,  Weldenfeld  4  Nlcolson,  1969. 

203  p.  sap.  DB215.6.C07 

Expansion  of  a  background  paper  prepared  for  a 
conference  organised  by  the  Institute  Tor  the 
Study  of  International  Organisation,  University  of 
Sussex,  October  lb-16,  1966. 

Contents.— Preface.— The  Csechoelovak  back¬ 
ground. — The  Soviet  dilemma. — The  role  of  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact.— NATO  and  the  crisis.— Tha  united  Ra¬ 
tions  mad  the  crisis. — Interpretations  and  conclu¬ 
sions  . — Selected  chronology,  January -December 
1966.— Appendix  1:  The  Warsaw  Pact.— Appendix  2: 
The  Warsaw  letter  end  the  Caeehoslovak  reply.— Ap¬ 
pendix  3:  Security  Council  resolution*.  22  and 
23  August.— Appendix  b:  The  Moscow  agreement,  27 
August. — Appendix  5:  Legal  aspect*  of  the  Inva¬ 
sion  of  C lechoalovakia .  — Select  bibliography.— In¬ 
dex. 

Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Intervention  In  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Its  Implications  for  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
RATO,  mid  the  Ubltad  Nations .  The  Intervention 
revealed  that  tha  Warsaw  Pact's  prim*  Uportanee 
It  as  an  Instrument  for  Soviet  conUol  uf  Use  ^So¬ 
cialist  Cwowmlth"  and  revived  Western  Interest 
In  NATO.  Operating  within  its  limits,  the  United 
Nations  acquitted  Itself  reasonably  effectively. 
The  meet  important  lesson  for  the  West  i*  that  it 
should  not  aspect  any  of  tha  East  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  move  substantially  ahead  of  what  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  sanction,  "and  it  la  her*  arpted 
that  such  a  conclusion  1*  not  necessarily  a  de¬ 
pressing  one." 


l-aarth.  Frits.  THE  SOVIET  1*101  IN  THE  THIRD 
WORLD:  PURPOSE  H  SPARGE  OP  POWER.  J*  American 
Acsde^r  of  Political  end  Social  Science,  tUJd&lr 
cfaia.  Protagonists,  power,  and  the  Third  World: 
assay*  00  the  changing  international  system. 
Philadelphia,  1969.  (Uft  Annals ,  v.  366,  tot. 
1969)  p.  li-bo.  Kl.Ab,  v.  )66 
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Although  the  Soviet  Union  Inherited  Its  Ideolog¬ 
ical  casmitaent  to  revolution  In  the  Third  World 
from  Lenin i  It  vu  only  In  Khrushchev's  time,  af¬ 
ter  industrialization  and  victory  in  World  War  II 
had  aade  the  Soviet  Union  a  world  power,  that  this 
ccenltaent  became  an  important  component  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Khrushchev  envisaged  a  fairly 
rapid  transition  by  postcolonial  states  toward 
8ovlet-type  "socialism."  This  process  was  to  be 
guided  by  the  example  of  Soviet  national  develop¬ 
ment,  protected  by  the  deterrent  shield  of  Soviet 
strategic  power,  and  accelerated  by  a  modicum  of 
Soviet  economic  and  military  aid.  But  Khrush¬ 
chev's  vision  exceeded  the  Soviet  Union's  power  to 
fulfill  it.  Nationalists  in  power  throughout  the 
Third  world  advanced  their  own  visions  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  often  at  variance  with  Soviet  views.  And 
the  Western  powers  were  not  restrained  fire a  inter¬ 
vening  actively  in  the  Third  World  where  their  in¬ 
terests  were  at  stake.  Khrushchev's  successors 
have  been  less  sanguine.  They  have  tended  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  specific  areas  of  the  Third  World  and 
have  also  been  more  willing  to  intervene  in  Third 
WOrld  military  conflicts  involving  the  United 
States.  Only  the  future  will  show  whether  they 
use  their  increased  power  with  the  restraint  that 
weakness  Imposed  upon  them  in  the  past.  (Abstract 
supplied) 

980 

Fenyvesl,  Charles.  REPORT  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE.  Pre¬ 
vent  world  war  III,  no.  75,  winter /spring  1970: 
10-11.  D731.P75,  1970 

The  Soviet  Union  prefers  the  present  limited  war 
In  the  Middle  East,  which  requires  increasing  Arab 
dependence,  to  another  full-scale  war.  Israel  is 
replacing  West  Germany  as  the  object  of  Soviet 
hate  propaganda  because  an  anti-Israeli  campaign 
increases  Moscow's  influence  among  the  Arab  States 
and  the  Chinese  dispute  is  forcing  the  Russians  to 
search  for  ddtente  in  Europe,  which  requires  bet¬ 
ter  West  German  relations.  A  thaw  in  Soviet-Isra- 
lei  relations  is  "out  of  the  question"  until  Is¬ 
rael  withdraws  from  the  occupied  territories. 

The  most  Israel  could  hope  for,  however,  would  be 
freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  liras  and 
possibly  the  Suet  Canal.  In  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  such  sympathy  for  Israel  outside 
the  Communist  Party  and  even  within  the  party  in 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 


9&1 

Preelh,  Gordon.  AUSTRALIA  AID  RS  RELATIONS  WITH 
ASIA.  Ifi  Australia.  Pact,  of  External  Affairs. 
Current  notes  on  Internet! ,oal  affairs,  v.  ho, 
Oct.  1969:  572-578. 

JXlifc.AJJ,  v.  hO 

Australia's  participation  in  regional  security 
pacts  aims  to  assist  legitimate  governments  that 
*r»  or  are  likely  to  become  the  targets  of  exter¬ 
nally  supported  subversion  to  defend  themselves 
"ver.tuslly.  la  accordance  with  the  keystone  of 
Australian  security,  the  Antus  Treaty  of  1951,  as 
s-ff i«s«-nted  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
T'lssc  r,»lj ,  Australia  has  tro^t-c  to  Korea, 


Malaysia,  and  Vietnam  and  has  pledged  forces  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  after  the  British  withdraw¬ 
al.  Australia  has  played  an  important  and  con¬ 
structive  role  in  the  Economic  Cosmission  for  Asia 
and  the  Par  East,  the  Asian  end  Pacific  Council, 
the  Colombo  plan,  sad  other  regional  institutions 
strengthening  self-help  sad  cooperation.  Austra¬ 
lia's  willing  Involvement  in  economic  cooperation 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  terms  of  grots 
national  product  Australia  la  second  or  third 
wrong  donor  countries  overall.  Trade  vltb  the 
countries  of  Asia,  particularly  Japan,  Is  quan¬ 
titatively  and  qualitatively  Important  for  Austra¬ 
lia,  whose  Government  actively  encourages  the  con¬ 
comitant  establishment  of  Joint  enterprises  by  its 
Investment  Insurance  system.  The  expansion  of 
cultural  relations  with  Aslan  and  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries  is  also  reflected  In  a  great  variety  of  ways. 


982 

Gelber,  Harry  G.  C POSSIBILITIES  AID  LIMITATIONS  OP 
A  NEW  AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA]  MBgHchkeiten 
und  Grenier,  elner  neuen  amerlkanlschen  Cblna- 
Polltlk.  EUropa- Archlv,  v.  25,  Feb.  25,  1970: 
119-128.  D839.E86,  v.  25 

Contends  that  isq>raved  Slno-Amerlcan  relations 
could  make  the  U.8.  Aslan  policy  more  flexible  and 
lead  to  arms  control  talks  with  China.  However, 
the  achievement  of  a  modus  vlvendi  with  China  la 
cot  a  near  possibility;  even  after  Mao's  death 
Peking's  absorption  with  China's  domestic  affairs 
will  continue  to  dominate  Its  foreign  policy.  Any 
important  move  by  the  United  States  toward  China 
la  bound  to  influence  directly  American  relations 
with  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  open  the  question 
of  China's  admission  to  the  United  Rations,  and 
adversely  effect  the  American  presence  In  Asia. 

To  be  realistic,  America's  China  policy  must  cot 
be  rigid  but  try  cautiously  and  patiently  to  work 
for  Slno-Amerlcan  agreements  la  areas  of  nonldso- 
1 ogle si  concern.  These  any  even  relate  to  securi¬ 
ty  and  lead  to  wmr  prevention  talks. 


983 

Ghosh.  Manonohsn.  CHINA'S  CONFLICT  Win  INDIA  AND 
IKE  SOVIET  HI  ION.  Calcutta,  World  Press,  1969. 
ib3  p.  06780.5.1505 

Contents . — pt.  1.  China-Soviet  relations:  In¬ 
troduction  and  relvtiona  (1639-1927).  Relations 
firon  1927  to  1968. — pt.  2.  China-ladle  rela¬ 
tions:  Revival  of  cultvral  contact.  The  Tibet¬ 
an  question.  Leadership  of  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
aid.  Powers  interested  la  Chi aa- lad is  conflict. 
Intrigues  on  Tibet  and  the  t£t.\  disaster.  Tbs 
conclusion.  The  postscript. -—Sates.— Important 
dates.— Select  bibliography. 

Pro-Soviet,  anti -Maoist  discussion  of  the  ladia- 
China-Soviet  Union  triangle.  India  la  endangered 
cot  by  late  real  r  ram  in Ian  hot  by  a  Si no  insrlcaa 
alliance  inspired  by  Jealousy  of  India's  growing 
industrialisation. 
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Oraff,  Henry  T.  PARTICIPATORY  FORUOI  POLICY.  In 
latter,  v.  $3.  Mar.  2,  1970:  10-1$.  lUtu. 

HX1.B37,  r.  53 

S mate  RflaolutloQ  (8.  Rfl«. )  85  in  effect  uitrti 
that  Congress  aust  be  raeofnliad  aa  as  *qual  part¬ 
ner  of  the  Prealtent  in  shaping  foreign  policy. 
Support  for  8.  Rea.  65  earn  team  "international - 
lata"  and  "laolatloniata,”  who  are  united  in 
thinking  that  Inordinate  growth  of  presidential 
power  haa  occurred  through  default  of  Congreat. 

The  effort  to  alter  the  pr*«»nt  relationship  la 
one  aspect  of  Amsrlea't  discontent  with  its  own 
foreign  policy  performance.  While  not  in  itself 
a  movement  to  isolation,  although  it  nay  foreshad¬ 
ow  such  a  mart,  E.  Rea.  85  expresses  the  hope  of 
"discovering  a  fresh  way  of  defining  such  unavoid¬ 
able  concepts  as  'national  interest'  and  'inter¬ 
national  responsibilities.'  " 


985 

Baas,  Ernst  B.  THE  WEB  OF  HTERDEPERDBKX;  THE  UR2T- 
ED  STATES  ABD  HTERIAXlaiAL  0BGAIIZATI0BS.  (Amer¬ 
ica's  role  in  world  affairs  series)  Englewood 
Cliffs,  R.J. ,  Prentice-Ball  C19701  115  p. 

JX19T7.2.U5B2 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents. — Rations  and  statesmen  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  systen . — Anerl can  Isa  or racy  and  the  inter¬ 
national  systen.— Rational  security,  world  peace, 
and  disarmament. —World  economic  development, 
trade,  end  finance — The  next  challenge:  biman 
rights,  science,  and  technology .  —The  future  in¬ 
ternational  system.— Agencies.— Index. 

Examines  "the  network  at  short-  and  long-range 
forces,  the  constraints  and  institutions  devised 
to  channel  than,  and  the  immersion  of  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  pattern," 
which  comprise  the  international  "web  of  interde¬ 
pendence."  The  manner  in  which  Americana  formu¬ 
late  specific  policy  demands  on  international  or¬ 
ganisations  is  illustrated  in  the  areas  of  collec¬ 
tive  security,  regional  defensive  alliances,  eras 
control,  aid  and  technical  tevelopaent,  trade  sad 
finance,  Inman  rights,  decoloal  all  nation,  science, 
technology,  and  international  planning.  Asswing 
the  acceptance  by  policymakers  of  existing  treads 
end  the  continuation  of  syttssUc  learning.  Baas 
sketches  the  future  of  the  international  system. 


988 

Kadlk,  Ustlo.  PRABCE'S  RGB  APPROACH  TO  WESTER*  fU- 
ROPEAR  SECURITY.  Wbrld  affairs,  v.  1J2.  tee.  1989: 

»9-Jid.  jr.901.wr,  v.  i» 

te  CmUle  sate  important  changes  in  whiiii  and 
priorities  before  passim  on  his  alliance  end  secu¬ 
rity  policies  to  Poapitte.  Be  hod  beee  farced  into 
rethinking  his  concepts  of  Soviet-bloc  inner  rela¬ 
tionships  end  of  Prance's  place  in  Europe  by  the 
Csech  invasion  sad  the  .’wee  1986  riots.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  Unites  Staten  teemed  to  bin  to  be  pursu¬ 
ing  n  enure*  Cat  endangered  the  rota  (hr  maneuver 
franc*  required  to  construct  a  nee  European  secu¬ 


rity  systen.  The  American  emphasis  on  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  precluded  nuclear  sharing, 
sad  tbs  strategic  arnt  limitation  talks  implied 
acceptance  of  Sovlet-Aaerlcan  parity.  This  doubt 
about  the  effectiveness  of  an  American  nuclear  com¬ 
mitment  to  Europe  previously  taken  for  granted  up¬ 
set  te  Omille's  timetable.  Tbs  superpower  stand¬ 
off  had  earns  prematurely;  that  is,  before  Europe 
would  be  able  to  protest  effectively  against  bas¬ 
ing  its  future  shaped  in  possibly  inappropriate 
ways.  Tbs  idea  of  "Europaan  caucus,"  the  inter¬ 
est  in  multilateral  developawnt  and  production  of 
weapon  systems ,  and  the  change  in  French  strategic 
policy  away  from  the  "all-asimutbs”  theory  are 
signs  of  a  new  French  attitude  toward  alliances. 
These  signs  do  not  mean  that  France  will  accept  or 
promote  a  united  Europe  closely  tied  to  the  United 
States  or  return  to  EATO.  The  French  objective  is 
to  mesh  its  military  power  into  the  RATO  si'ttem  in¬ 
dependently.  The  successful  dovetailing  of  a  email 
independent  deterrent  force  with  RATO  would  give 
Western  Europe  the  assurance  it  requires  while 
searching  for  a  new  security  system. 

967  _ 

Bamaood,  Paul  Y.  PBESIEHTTS,  POLITICS,  AID  UTERBA- 
TIORAL  UTEHVnrriOR.  American  Academy  or  Po¬ 
litical  cad  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  Protag¬ 
onists,  power,  and  the  Third  World:  assays  on  the 
chaining  international  system.  Philadelphia, 

1989.  (Ha.  Annals,  v.  388,  Bov.  1969)  p.  10-18. 

Rl.Ak,  v.  386 

In  repudiating  Isolationism  after  World  War  II, 
the  internationalists  did  not  specify  any  princi¬ 
ple  of  discrimination  tar  our  involvement  beyond 
an  undisputed  interest  in  saving  Europe.  Two  con¬ 
ditions  prevented  a  thoughtful  sifting  of  American 
interests  sad  opportunities  after  World  War  II: 
the  need  to  mobilise  American  political  consent 
tar  an  international  role  and  the  obtruelveness  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  tnamy ■  Furthermore,  the  po¬ 
litical  costa  that  the  Truman  attain  1st  rat  ion  in¬ 
curred  after  i960  by  appearing  to  let  Rationalist 
China  tall  led  every  presidential  atein i at  rati oc 
since  then  to  adapt  a  enver-all-bets  strategy  to¬ 
ward  the  Communist  world.  The  Korean  war  predis¬ 
posed  the  voting  public  to  went  sane  solution,  and 
they  turned  to  Eisenhower.  The  election  of  1956 
indicated  a  broad  public  confidence  in  him;  jet, 
his  critics  were  able  to  capitalise  on  anxieties 
over  his  apparent  complacency  about  the  foreign 
developments  that  Sputnik  triggered  in  1957. 

Kennedy  used  foreign  policy  aa  a  political  oppor¬ 
tunity,  capital! si 04  on  the  d wands  of  foreign 
policy  to  espnod  his  popularity  quickly.  Johnson 
gave  himself  over  to  a  military  solution  la  Viet¬ 
nam  In  aa  effort  to  keep  ahead  of  public  impa¬ 
tience  over  the  war.  The  Bison  administration's 
early  strategy  as ana  to  be  to  vacourage  a  reduc- 
Uoa  of  public  attention  to  Vietaam  and  other  fur- 
eiga-polley  issues  and  a  return  to  deferential 
public  attitudes  reminiscent  of  Eisenhower's  riret 
term.  That  any  be  essential  to  win  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  feasible  Vietaam  asttlememt.  As  for 
the  future,  Vietaam  cukes  it  possible  now  te  aban¬ 
don  the  ccvvr-ui; -beta  strategy.  (Abstract  sup¬ 
plied) 
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Huopanieai,  Jukka.  THB  IMA  Of  BUBOPRAB  COOFBUKOi 

a  pxmsH  fouior  policy.  Review  of  utmf 

tlonal  affair*,  ».  20,  Dm.  5,  1969  :  26-26. 

D639.K1,  t.  20 

Bevtral  and  nonallned  states  increasingly  *** 
thalr  optimal  policy  aa  a  combination  of  Urar¬ 
tian  ty  and  constructive  activity.  Organ! actions 
Ilka  tba  looooalo  Commission  tor  Burope,  thick 
promote  Xaat-Haat  cooperation,  era  of  Interact  to 
Finland.  United  regional  cooperation  of  the  kind 
Into  chick  Finland  kac  entered  with  tkc  other 
Scandinavian  countries  lc  a  tranaltioaal  measure 
tonard  lurapean  eecurity.  the  Flcnlck  rdatlca- 
cklp  with  the  Soviet  Obion  1*  an  tram'll*  of  the 
poealhllity  of  peaceful  ooeklctenec  of  countries 
with  different  political  and  eoclal  ay  stone.  In 
this  Finland  has  been  careful  to  honor  the  rplrlt 
of  neutralism.  When  Finland  become  cn  aeeodate 
■caber  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Aaaoclatlon,  the 
eane  eoamerclal  privilege*  acre  awarded  the  Soviet 
Onion,  and  Finland  doea  not  contemplate  Joining 
the  Comm  Market,  with  Its  pronounced  political 
mghaclc.  In  Iky  1969  Finland  expressed  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspect  of  neutrality  by  announcing  Its  wil¬ 
lingness  to  host  a  Buropean  security  conference. 

969 

Jha,  D.  C.  ATTRUDF  OF  0QMSK8T  CHIBA  TOWARDS  TBB 
UDO-HUOSTABI  SUBOOrmCOTT.  Indian  Journal  of 
political  science,  v.  30,  July/Bept.  1969:  2*9- 
259.  JA26.I5,  v.  30 

Surveys  Cr— mist  china's  relations  with  India 
and  Pakistan,  wphMlslag  81no- Pakistani  collab¬ 
oration  against  India.  Jha  concludes  that  Chi¬ 
nese  policy  toward  the  Indo- Pakistani  subconti¬ 
nent  Is  shaped  by  regional  Slao- Indies  eoapetitlon 
and  Slno-Aneiioaa  and  Stao-Sovlet  rivalries. 


990 

Rais.  Wolf.  CU.S.  SBCUBITT  POUCt  a  LATH  AMXICA3 
Slcberheitspolltlk  der  USA  is  Latelaenerika.  Aus- 
seepolltlk,  v.  20.  Dec.  1969:  756-762. 

D639.A669,  v.  20 

Tbs  United  States  considers  Latin  Anerlea  an 
outpost  of  its  security  policy,  but  its  nethods 
have  changed  in  recent  years.  "Big  stick"  mea¬ 
sure*  have  become  impractical  tine*  the  last  In¬ 
tervention  in  the  Oanlaieaa  Republic.  Weehlngton 
now  nine  for  the  denostie  eecurity  of  Letts  Ameri¬ 
ca  against  rebellion  aad  revolutloe.  Rale  here 
•only***  contractual  arraagsmeau  and  aetbode  to 
eeconpllth  this.  The  present  change  la  American 
policy  methods  coiaeides  with  the  mowing  number 
of  ailitary  regies*  la  the  region.  Military  aid 
aad  eras  trade  play  aa  I apart  eat  role  la  U.3-  ef¬ 
fort a  to  inpreee  tail*  Amen  see  security.  (Yraas- 
latioa  of  supplied  abstract,  codified) 


fc*.  byte*  Owl.  lit  PORCiOa  POUCT  OF  MMRV  KOREA. 
Bee  Tort,  Frseger  '1969 1  mi.  237  p.  iPreegsr 
special  studio*  La  Uteraet local  politics  aad  pub¬ 
lic  affair* •  B69)5.JK6 


Contents .  — Praf see . —List  of  abbrsvlatlons . — 
List  of  charts.— Introduction.— Tbt  internal  set¬ 
ting  of  Borth  Koran's  foreign  policy. —Barth  Korea 
mid  the  Sino-Soviot  rift.— Borth  BOrea  aad  Korean 
imlfleatlOB.- Borth  Korea's  relations  with  the 
Third  World  end  beyond.-  Owe  ary  and  conclusion. — 
Bibliography.- About  tbs  author. 

Analyses  Borth  Korea's  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Uhl  on,  China,  the  Third  World,  and  the  West  aad 
mumiaee  the  goals  and  tattles  of  its  imlflcatloo 
policy. 


992 

Koh,  Byung  Cbul.  BOSTH  KOREA  ABD  IBB  SIBO-SOVIET 
SCHISM.  Western  political  quarterly,  v.  22,  Dee. 
1969:  9*0-962.  JA1.W*,  v.  22 

Asserts  that  national  aelf-intereat  and  personal 
political  rtbltlons  are  the  aajor  determinants  of 
Borth  Korea's  approach  to  the  Sino-Soviet  schism. 
Tbs  practice  has  been  to  exploit  the  schism  to  in¬ 
crease  Borth  Korea's  autonomy  within  the  Communist 
cap  and  exact  a  swlaa  of  bloc  sssslstaace  for 
Industrialisation  In  the  north  aad  ersnmni  satlon 
in  the  south. 


993 

Kudriavtsev,  y.  AOrtV  EXTtAIES.  Currant  digest  of 
th*  Soviet  pease,  v.  22,  FSb.  3.  1970:  23-2*. 

P639.C67,  v.  22 

Traaelatad  from  Irmilt.  WTO- 

Slav  m 

Vise  President  Alev's  Asian  tour  underlined 
that  th*  'taea  Doctrine”  does  not  alter  the  ag¬ 
gressive  intention*  implicit  in  former  President 
Johnson's  "Asian  Doctrine."  While  th*  President 
present*  Vleuactsatloa  ae  *  panacea,  the  Vie* 
Prealdnat  aakes  It  clear  that  Vietamalsstion  seem 
that  th*  United  States  will  now  try  to  stifle  na¬ 
tional  liberation  movements  with  active  reaction¬ 
ary  forces. 


99* 

Lebedev,  I.  THE  REV  POLITICAL  OhUWFIBf  IB  THE  PA¬ 
CIFIC-  International  affair*  (itoectnr)  so.  1,  Jam. 
1970:  JO-55.  D6».I*65.  1970 

Because  of  th*  eati-Amerloaaisn  that  increas¬ 
ingly  characterise*  th*  Third  World  struggle 
against  imperiallsa,  U.S.  policymakers  would  like 
to  disguise  their  fljmt  against  th*  national  lib¬ 
eration  save  seat  by  eUmletlag  a  political  aad 
adlttary  vl u. ir-wal  from  Southeast  Asia.  The 
brunt  of  th*  efrsasi**  burden  would  then  fall  to 
the  Asian  -tatee  associated  »-t*  th*  United 
States,  primarily  Japan  aae  Australia. 


995 

Levi ,  Werner.  IDkOLOJT.  nrstWSrs.  A»  •OMEIOB  POL- 
ICt .  latereeuomal  St  Has  genrterrv.  *.  16,  Mar. 
1970:  1-31.  Ddjy.h?.  v.  16 
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Analytes  tbe  relative  laportaaee  of  ideology 
and  national  lxrtereata  aa  detarainants  of  foreign 
policy,  lari  contends  that  "Ideology  playa  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  alnor  role  In  deciding  tbe  atata'a 
objectives  and  plan  for  action  to  raaeb  than,  and 
a  aora  important  role  la  Justifying  tba  decision 
once  It  baa  bean  nada.” 


996 

Lodge,  George  C.  BOMB  Of  CHAWS;  UkITED  STATES 
UTTEHEST8  AID  REVOUfflOA  H  LATH  AHBICA.  With 
an  iatrod.  by  Saaual  P.  Huntington.  Hav  York, 
Knopf,  1969*  »,  6ll,  xvi  p. 

B110.5.A8L59  19T0 

Partial  con  tent  a. — Tbe  acanoay:  tbe  strut '.urea 
of  poser  and  poverty.  —Polities:  problans  of  le- 
gitinacy  and  Integration.— Tba  culture:  a  crisis 
of  purpose. —A  doctrine  about  change  and  tbe  eo- 
el ronnent .  —Applying  tba  doctrine:  Mexico,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Brasil.— Tba  allltary.— Cornual eta  and 
revolutionaries . — Tbe  Interests  of  tbe  United 
States.— A  eosaeltneat  to  change .  — lew  structures 
for  tbe  revolutionary  process.— lades. 

Reassesses  U.S.  policies  la  tbe  Third  World,  es¬ 
pecially  Latin  Aaerica,  exposes  tbe  contradiction 
in  America's  foreign  policy  between  coanitaaoU  to 
change  sad  stability,  and  outlines  a  saw  Ideology 
for  U.S.  forelm  policy  tc  replace  antler— len. 


MacPougall.  Colins.  Ami  THEY 'HE  BIBOS.  Par 
Eastern  wcaaic  review,  v.  66,  Deo.  25.  1969: 
701-70?.  lllus.  HCUl.riB,  v.  66 

Analyses  Siao-Caaadiaa  relations,  ftoeualng  an 
trade  and  tbe  current  diplomatic  negotiations  la 
Stock  ho  la.  Slnoe  tbe  talks  are  proreedlng  month¬ 
ly  end  tbe  Taiwan  issue  appears  negotiable,  it  la 
only  a  setter  of  tine  before  China  and  Canada  es¬ 
tablish  dtplnustic  relations. 

998 

Nalavlya,  Karsh  0. ,  cue.  AID  PCS  BESSON;  BSAYS 

or  iedo -aorm  toomme  otoperatioe.  foreword; 

E.  P.  S.  Memo-  Pref:  Pren  S.  Cunts.  Raw  Del¬ 
hi  .  !ndo-Sowlwt  Cultural  Society  (19661  *6  $>. 

HP1590.15.MNJt 

Contents ■— Plaaaiag  la  Soviet  Union  and  la 
India,  by  Cyan  Chand.— Economic  aad  cultural  re¬ 
lations  of  USSR  and  India,  by  R.  N.  Pegov.— Sovi¬ 
et  Union  end  the  etety  or  Indian  oil,  by  E.  D, 
Nalavlya.— Soviet- Inal**  ecoaanle  and  technical 
cooperation,  by  S.  Skachkov.— lams  ant  Soviet 
vconoNlc  aid,  5*  k.  BeUreJaa.— U.S.3.R.  and  In¬ 
dia;  good  trade  partner* ,  by  t.  Sobolev.— lair- 
im  yvnra  of  lato-Soviet  vcuomlc  cooperation , 
by  .  .  S.  Etwee.— The  growth  of  Soviet  foreign 
trade  with  developing  countries,  by  Y.  A.  trehev. 
— Soviet  prist la*  and  publication,  by  A.  Sidorov. 
—  'ado-Sovlvt  ecoaanle  ilea:  the  begiahiag*,  by 
H.  1.  nalavlya. 

Article*  callectwd  by  the  tcuMNle  Cooperation 
;<wlltvf  of  the  lada  Soviet  Cultural  Society  to 


danooatrata  that  Soviet  aid  to  India  is  without 
political  strings,  while  l*n>crlallst  aid  la  a 
fora  of  ecoooalc  blacknall.  Nation's  foreword 
calls  the  growth  of  Indo  Soviet  friaodablp  and 
cooperation  "a  ranarkabla  occurrence-  that  nay 
be  expected  to  endure. 


999 

Martinet,  Lucian  C.  OOMUEIST  CDKA'S  PGUCY  TOWARD 
LATH  AMBICA.  Haval  War  Collage  reel  aw,  v,  22, 
Mar.  1970:  79-96.  llloa. 

PUP  m 

Bibliographical  references  la  "footnotes": 

9-  95-96. 

Survey*  Chinn's  policy,  focusing  on  Chinese 
antbods  of  Infiltration  and  Slno-Sovlet  rivalry 
for  Ideological  leadership  of  tbe  Latin  Aanrlean 
Creaainlet  Parties,  gad  concludes  that  Piking  baa 
failed  to  increase  Its  Influence  la  tba  region. 


1000 

Mux,  Varner.  CTRE  f— ggSITB  AID  LDQTATIOBB  OP 

a  msomu  h8iqi  poucTD  WhyHfyn^nmim  ^ 

Oraantn  einer  vernBftigea  Oetpolltik .  Polltlscbs 
Malt,  e.  12,  Dm.  1969:  2-6. 

D639.P65,  w.  12 

Bastions  tba  belief  of  the  new  Cover  mat  of 
the  Oerma  federal  Republic  that  iaadaent  factor* 
of  political  differentiation  Indicate  an  landing 
llberallaatloa  la  the  Soviet  bloc  and  possibili¬ 
ties  for  tprond  relations  with  Vast  Germany. 

Marx  points  to  tba  oostlnuatloa  of  Soviet  oontrol 
ewer  East  Oaraaay  and  Ebatera  Rurope  aa  a  noet  1»- 
portent  factor  la  Naanon's  flanaa  policy  and  sug- 
geats  that  Bonn  reappraise  Soviet  policy  goals  and 
foraulata  a  new  Eastern  policy. 


1001 

Matthias,  Voider.  C CHIBA  AID  AB1CA)  China  and  Af¬ 
rits.  j|  I  net  i  tut  Mr  Asleokaade.  Mitteiluageo, 
no.  26,  1969:  1-76. 

PtflP  B 

Contents.— Promhla.— latrodnctlon:  Chinese 
‘Tricon  relatione;  n  research  and  bibliographical 
report.— Chian's  Afrloaa  policy  tram  tba  Baadang 
Conferenae  UU  Chou  fh-lai'e  Journey  of  1963-66. 
-Tbe  Arrises  Journey  of  Cbm  B-lal,  1963-6*,— 
China's  African  policy  after  Cbm  B- lei's  Jour- 
aey.— The  last  Hull  00a*  basis  of  Chine's  African 
policy.— Tbe  necas  of  Cblsn'a  African  policy,— Tbe 
alas  of  Chian's  Afriom  po  Icy.— Problem  at 
China *e  A frlcaa  policy — Bibliography . 

Rev  levs  worts  oa  Sim-Aft- lets  relations  aad  tra¬ 
ces  the  dsvel apnea!  of  Peking's  Africa*  policy. 
Matthias  considers  Peking's  miliary  aid  to  revo¬ 
lutionary  African  yawps,  Irclwdltg  uw  -ralalsg 
of  AlTienaa  ia  gee.v  Ills  w/fir*.  Although  CM  as 
lacks  i>  ec  -ionl  t  prereguleiue  to  replace  Meat- 
era  and  let  lafl*  save  ia  A  fries,  it  baa  vac- 
eve  Bed  la  a  relatively  ebon  tine  in  establishing 
a  potentially  laattad  presence  there. 
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1002 

Melchior  de  Molinas,  Charles.  C1E7HSB  AID  DIPLONA- 
CI:  U.8.  ACTIOS  ABOUBD  TBS  WOULD]  MftMl  «t 
flplooetie:  1' action  Am  ftata-Unls  dans  la  nonde. 
Revue  nllltaire  gfnfrala;  general  Military  review, 
no.  10,  Dae.  1969>  $73-695. 

U2.R44,  ly 69 

Includes  siMkrlet  la  English  and  Oaraaa. 

Examines  U.B.  policy  toward  Europe,  the  Middla 
Seat,  and  the  hr  bet.  The  Uhl  ted  States  would 
like  to  aaaa  relatione  with  Paris  to  strengthen 
SAID,  but  philosophical  differences  reaala.  The 
author  aalatalns  that  Aaerlca's  Middle  Santera 
policy  nay  bacons  nore  balanced  to  ensure  oil  in- 
wMtnants  and  offaet  Soviet  influence .  Aaerlcsa 
leaders  hope  to  Obtain  Soviet  support  for  a  fair 
Virtoaa  sett  1  ween t.  but  Mosc<w's  price  nay  bo 
high. 


1003 

ttel'nlkov,  Daniil.  C"I  AN  POM  TBS  PRUCIPLES  (7  RA- 
PALLO";  SPTWini. »«  OTEHVIEW  WITH  FROPBSSGR  DABIIL 
MSL'UXOV,  A  sovm  Dm  OS  (SMART!  "Ich  bin 
f8r  die  Prlnziplan  von  Repel lo*;  SPIEGSL-Gesprlch 
adt  dsn  sovjetisehea  Dsutsohl aiwt-Ixperten  Profes¬ 
sor  Daniil  Melnikov.  Spiegel,  v.  2a,  Jen.  19, 
1970:  90,  92.  94-95.  97.  100.  Ulus. 

AP30.866,  v.  24 

Aa  loos  m  Europe  is  divided  into  nl liter?  and 
economic  blocs,  it  will  ranain  a  powder  hat  and  a 
threat  to  world  pence  elnoe  European  ware  are  tra¬ 
ditionally  difficult  to  localise.  A  solution  to 
the  present  prodteraent  would  be  ditenta,  redac¬ 
tion  of  the  area  race,  and  n  liquidation  of  tba 
blocs,  all  nined  at  the  establishment  of  a  Europe¬ 
an  security  systen.  Sines  the  blocs  cannot  be 
•oandooed  overnlcht,  the  countries  should  ate* 
with  tmller  steps  like  increased  eeoaonie  coops r- 
atioa.  Anerlean  participation  in  the  European  se¬ 
curity  eystaa  would  depend  on  a  decision  by  on 
all -European  conferaaoo.  Within  :*»  Euro ps an  se¬ 
curity  systen  the  two  Ganna  states  could  develop 
closer  cooperation  with  each  other  then  with  eth¬ 
ically  different  states .  Their  confederation  it, 
howow,  Inpnaeible,  given  their  different  politi¬ 
cal  tysteaa.  The  1959  Soviet  draft  of  a  Osman 
peace  treaty  still  stands  aa  an  offer  U  princi¬ 
ple.  The  Oaraaa  federal  Republic  nest  finally 
racoctiae  the  Canaan  Dnaocratie  Republic  and  the 
preseat  boundaries  la  international  Ins.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union's  Interest  in  i  possible  iwnuaciation- 
of- force  nrinul  with  bean  at, ana  fran  its  desire 
haw*  each  accords  with  all  Europe  aa  states. 

Suck  a  ..lateral  yrtami  could  grow  into  a 
frienAeh.p  pact  like  the  Treaty  of  Rspallo,  which 
uw  very  profitable  for  Cemnay  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Uoioa  doe*  not  want  to  el  l  scale 
Want  0  era  say  fraa  its  Wester*  neighbor*.  As  on 
eeoaonie  groat  power,  West  Caraway  could  play  n 
such  luuqrr  rale  politically  IT  it  bad  dower 
-canonic  relatione  with  tasters  Europe,  did  sot 
iohr*  fbitlgi  forces,  and  —spiraled  Itself  fraa 
p«irlrtlw  Avert esn  unssew.  la  priodple.  Use 
i-wa  Sillily  of  a  *  spec  l  si*  relations*'*  between 
>ro«h?  —  the  Soviet  Union  matt. 


1004 

Millar,  Thomas  B.  AUSTRALIA'S  P0RHQS  POLICY. 
CSldaey!  Angie  and  Eoborteon  C 1968 3  xiv,  361  p. 
nap  (on  lining  papers) 

D0U3.M49 

Bibliography:  p.  C347J-351. 

Contents. — Introduction.-- The  inheritance.— The 
context  of  forolga  policy  decisions . — Australis 
and  Amis:  Z.  The  nearer  neighborhood.— Australis 
and  Asia:  II.  The  continent  and  region. — Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  united  Statee. — Australia.  Britain 
and  "the  CoMnowunlth.”— Burope.  tat  and  tat.— 
Arena  of  developing  diplomatic  interest. — Austra¬ 
lis,  lev  leal  end,  and  the  Pacific. — Australis  end 
the  United  Rntlone.— 8cwe  ecoaouic  eepecte.—  Iral- 
gratlaa  end  foreign  relations.— The  way  ahead. ~ 
Appendixes  — Inoex . 

Exaaioes  Australia's  foreign  policy  within  the 
fraatuorfc  of  its  foreign  rs 1st lens ,  role  in  the 
United  I at  ions,  end  immigration  policy.  In  light 
of  Crest  Britain's  withdrawal  tat  of  Sues  and 
Aavrlcn'e  Par  tat  policy.  Killer  contends  that 
Australia  should  develop  oolltlcal  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  China  that  are  wore  consist-.-*,  with  its  trade 
polices,  involve  Itself  in  Indonesia's  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  coordinate,  is  cooperation  with  lew 
Zealand  and  the  United  States,  a  asveiopwental  aid 
program  for  the  South  Pacific  islands. 


1005 

Beubaaser,  Charles.  THIRD  WORLD  POLITICS;  CHIBA  AID 
TO  AFRO -ASIA!  PEOPLE’S  Celcl  SOLIDARITY  ORGAEIZA- 
TIOE,  1957-1967.  Canbrldge,  East  Aslan  Research 
Canter,  Harvard  University;  distributed  by  Harvard 
University  Press,  I960.  99  P-  (Harvard  Baal 
Asian  monographs,  2T). 

06740.4.146 

bibliographical  references  included  in  "Botes": 
p.  79-94. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Delhi  end  Bandung. — 
Cairo  end  Meet  Asia.— Conakry  to  Noahi:  the  Afri¬ 
can  phase.— Moshi  end  after:  faking  vs.  Moscow.— 
Wisneba  to  Algiers:  the  domward  slope-— -The  sad 
of  a  policy .—Coac-Tosion.— Appendix  I :  Rational 
affiliates  of  the  AAP60.  Appendix  II:  Countries 
represented  on  the  AAPRO  bwcstlv  Ccmaittee  end 
Peraapent  Secretariat. 

fueliH  the  history,  rale,  and  effectlveoeea  of 
the  Afro-Asien  People*’  Solidarity  Organisation 
and  its  relationship  to  Chinees  foreign  policy. 


Bit.  Hien-chong.  JAPAB'S  fURElaB  POLICY.  PAST. 
PMSCrr,  AK>  MUM.  KATC's  rtrtm  notions, 
v.  14,  Dee.  1969/Jan.  1970;  8O-8J,  65-46. 

UA646.P5,  v.  U 

The  influence  of  Japan's  geography  and  aovre 
diploantie  anptrieaee  on  Japanese  percept  lone  of 
currant  foreign  policy  issues-  Ble  rradlrte  a 
coetloaatioe  of  the  U.S. -Japes  security  treaty 
tvyene  1970  sad  a  slew  hot  steady  In  cranes  it 
Japan’s  Araed  forces. 
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Nixon,  Richard  M. ,  Prea.  U.S.  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
FOR  THE  1970'S;  A  NEW  STRATEGY  FOR  FEACE,  In 
U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulle¬ 
tin,  v.  62,  Mar.  9,"  1970  i  273-332. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

Contents. — Introduction. — pt.  1.  The  National 
Security  Council  system  --pt.  2.  Partnership  and 
the  Nixon  doctrine:  Europe.  The  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Vietnam.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Africa.  International  economic  policy. 
The  United  Nations. — pt.  3.  America's  strength: 
Shaping  our  military  posture.  The  process  of  de¬ 
fense  planning.  Strategic  policy.  General  pur¬ 
pose  forces. — pt.  It.  An  era  of  negotiation:  The 
Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Europe.  Communist  China. 
Arms  control.  Issues  for  the  future. — Conclusion: 
A  new  definition  of  peace. 

The  U.S.  President's  1970  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  world  and  U.S.  foreign  and  de¬ 
fense  policy. 

1008 

NIXON'S  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORT:  AN  INADEQUATE  VISION 
OF  PEACE  C editorial.!  War/peace  report,  v.  10, 

Mar.  1970:  12-13.  JX1901.W38,  v.  10 

President  Nixon’s  foreign  policy  report  reflects 
some  progress  in  relations  with  Communist  China, 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and  international 
trade  and  recognizes  that  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  play  "world  policeman"  nor  pursue  nuclear 
superiority.  However,  the  "Nixon  Doctrine"  in 
part  "contains  weasel  words  which  would  permit 
U.S.  intervention  virtually  at  will,"  and  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  ABM  and  the  multiple  independent 
reentry  vehicle  contradict  President  Nixon's  rhet¬ 
oric  on  nuclear  "sufficiency."  The  President's 
roaition  on  Vietnam  has  been  politically  clever, 
but  long  before  the  1972  elections  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  that  his  policy  is  only  prolonging  the  war. 
Instead  of  suggesting  that  peace  requires  world 
lav.  President  Nixon  has  baaed  his  concept  of 
peace  os  the  same  system  of  states  that  has  bred 
war  for  centuries. 


1009 

Northedge,  F.  S.  BRITAIN  AS  A  SECOND-RANK  FOWER. 
International  affairs  (London)  v.  1*6,  Jan.  1970: 
37-1*7.  JX1.I53,  v.  46 

Political  nostalgia  is  shaping  Great  Britain's 
foreign  policy.  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Anglo- 
American  "special  relationship"  have  fostered  Brit¬ 
ain’s  illusions  of  global  power.  Great  Britain 
must  refrain  from  acting  as  a  vorld  mediator, 
treat  second-rank  powers  as  equals,  rethink  its 
nuclear  policies,  and  recognice  its  impotence  i,n 
shaping  the  balance  of  pover,  Britain's  only  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Soviet-American  detente  lie  in  suc¬ 
cessful  arms  limitations  talks  and  ensuring  that 
the  superpowers  "do  not  manage  the  dltente  in  such 
a  way  as  to  damage  British  or  West  European  inter¬ 
ests."  Since  Britain  will  have  even  less  influ¬ 
ence  on  Chinese  relations,  it  should  discuss 


China's  international,  role  with  its  West  European 
partners  vhether  its  negotiations  to  Join  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  are  successful  or  not.  As  a  second- 
rank  power  Great  Britain  will  have  to  create  an 
efficient  and  resourceful  foreign  service  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  contacts  between  officials  and  schol¬ 
ars  and  making  full  use  of  potential  intellectual 
resources. 

1010 

Ray,  Hemen.  CHINA’S  INITIATIVES  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE. 
Current  scene,  v.  7,  Dee.  1,  1969:  1-17. 

DS701.C9,  v.  7 

Bibliographical  references  included  in  "Notes": 
p.  16-17. 

Assesses  Peking's  East  European  policy,  focusing 
on  initiatives  since  the  Czechoslovak  invasion. 
China's  attempts  to  mobilize  support  in  Eastern 
Europe  may  be  designed  to  prevent  a  Soviet  inva¬ 
sion  of  China  and  seize  the  political  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  leadership  of  the  Communist  movement. 

1011 

Reischauer,  Edwin  0  THE  HIDDEN  CRISIS  IN  ASIA. 
Reader's  digest,  v.  96,  Feb.  1970:  77-81. 

AP2.R255,  v.  96 

The  possible  termination  of  the  mutual  security 
treaty  has  produced  a  crisis  in  Japanese-American 
relations.  Although  retention  of  the  treaty  is  to 
Japan's  advantage,  seme  Japanese  opponents  could 
force  their  Government  to  reject  it  if  public 
pressure  continues  to  mount.  While  Americans  are 
unaware  of  the  criBis,  U.S.  commitments  in  East 
Asia  hinge  on  the  existing  relationship  with  Japan 
and  access  to  military  bases  there  and  on  Okinawa. 
Abrogation  of  the  treaty  and  rearmament  would 
bring  Internal  political  turmoil  to  Japan,  dimin¬ 
ish  the  possibilities  for  regional  security  and 
cooperation,  and  cause  greater  uncertainty  in  the 
prospects  for  world  peace.  Increased  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  would  probably  slow  Japan's  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  curtail  its  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  compete  militarily  in  the  Pacific 
again. 


1012 

Richardson,  Elliot,  L.  UNITED  STATES  AND  WESTERN 
EUROPE;  SECURITY .  Vital  speeches  of  the  day, 
v.  36,  Feb.  15,  1970:  258-260. 

FN6121.V52,  v.  36 

Delivered  before  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Jan.  20,  1970. 

Despite  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  Western 
Europe  and  some  relaxation  in  East-West  tensions 
since  the  invasion  of  Czechos'ovakia,  the  security 
of  Western  Europe  remains  firmly  linked  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  NVTO's  strategy  of  flexi¬ 
ble  response  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  an 
adequate  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe,  dras¬ 
tic  reduction  of  which  would  seriously  weaken  the 
alliance  and  contribute  to  European  instability. 
Reliance  on  large-scale  troop  airlifts  is  not  yet 
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feasible,  end  the  seringa  that  would  result  fro* 
withdrawing  U.8.  troops  from  Europe  would  be  neg¬ 
ligible.  Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  is  also  essential  if  progress 
is  to  be  aade  toward  reducing  tensions  in  Europe 
and  improving  the  economic  position  of  SATO  coun¬ 
tries.  The  United  States  supports  current  moves 
toward  European  integration  but  believes  that  a 
strong,  united  Western  Europe  is  necessary  to  at¬ 
tain  this  goal. 


1013 

Robinson,  Thomas  W.  PEKING'S  REVOLUTIONARY  STRATEGY 
IN  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD:  TEE  FAILURES  OF  SUCCESS. 
In  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists,  power,  and  the 
Third  World:  essays  an  the  changing  international 
system.  Philadelphia,  1969.  (Its  Annals,  v.  386, 
Nov.  1969)  p.  6U-77. 

Hl.Al*,  V.  386 

Three  facets  of  China's  strategy  of  revolution¬ 
ary  war  are  examined:  (l)  the  Mao  Tse-tung-Lin 
Piao  theory  of  "people's  war";  (2)  the  history  of 
Chinese  Cosnunist  involvement  abroad  in  promoting 
"national  liberation  vara";  and  (3)  seme  con¬ 
straints  upon  this  instrument  of  Chinese  policy. 

The  contradiction  between  theory  and  practice  is 
explained  by  real-world  restraints  upon  Chinese 
desires.  The  Maoist  theory  is  essentially  an 
analogy  between  the  Chinese  pre-19^9  revolutionary 
past  and  the  realities  of  the  present-day  world 
political  situation.  The  analogy  is  imperfect, 
however,  and  many  of  the  problems  which  China  has 
encountered  in  fostering  revolutionary  movements 
abroad  may  be  traced  to  this  fact.  Chinese  lead¬ 
ers,  prisoners  of  their  limited  world  outlook, 
cannot  admit  this.  In  fact,  there  is  a  low  level 
of  actual  Chinese  involvement  in  the  "Third 
World";  nowhere  have  the  Chinese  become,  or  are 
they  about  to  became,  a  major  element  in  attempts 
to  overthrow  local  governments  by  rural-based 
guerrilla  tactics.  Three  sets  of  limitations — 
internal,  external,  and  historical— are  important 
because  together  they  place  severe  limits  on  the 
level  and  the  direction  of  Chinese  involvement. 

The  possibilities  for  successful  revolutionary  war 
lie  in  the  hands  of  those  1*0  elect  to  pay  more 
attention  to  local  circumstances  than  to  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  the  Chinese  theory.  (Abstract  supplied, 
modified) 


lOllt 

Rogers,  William  P.  THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY;  AN  ADDRESS.  [Washington]  Dept,  of 
State  [For  sale  by  the  Supt.  of  Does.,  U.S.  Govt. 
Print.  Off.,  19693  9  p.  (Department  of  Stste 
publication  81*89.  East  Asian  and  Pacific  series 
182)  DS33.lt. U6R6 

Contents. — Asian-Pacific  security:  Viet-Nam. — 
Period  of  change  in  Asia. — CcomuniBt  China's  pov- 
er.—  Efforts  to  communicate  ignored. — Reaffirming 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Pacific. — Collective  securi¬ 
ty  in  Asia.— Our  Aslan  policy. 


S imrna rises  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Asia.  Rogers  contends  that  peace  lies  In  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

1015 

Rogers,  William  P.  [interview]  CHANGING  ROLE  OF 
U.S.  U.S.  news  A  world  report,  v.  68,  Jan.  26, 
1970:  28-3*1.  illua. 

JKI.U65,  v.  68 

Responds  to  questions  on  the  Vietnam  War,  ten¬ 
sions  in  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Cosnunist  world  and  Europe,  domestic  determinants 
of  foreign  policy,  and  State  Department  reorgani¬ 
sation.  U.S.  policy  an  all  these  matters  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  Nixon  administration's  decision  to 
shift  to  "a  lowered  profile  and  e  reduced  presence 
of  the  United  States,  consistent  with  security 
considerations . " 

1016 

Rose,  Leo  E.,  end  Roger  Dial.  CAN  A  MINISTATE  FIND 
TRUE  HAPPINESS  IN  A  WORLD  DOMINATED  BY  PROTAGONIST 
POWERS?  THE  NEPAL  CASE.  In  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  Pro¬ 
tagonists,  power,  and  the  Third  World:  essays  on 
the  changing  International  system.  Philadelphia, 
1969.  (Its  Annals,  v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p.  89- 
101.  Hl.Al*.  v.  386 

Can  a  minlstate  located  precariously  between 
hostile  protagonist  powers  achieve  a  substantial 
degree  of  independence  in  the  formulation  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  its  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  capabilities,  or  can  this  only  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  its  sore 
powerful  neighbors?  We  have  explored  the  tactics 
by  which  one  such  minlstate,  Nepal,  has  succeeded 
in  developing  an  impressive  repertory  of  responses 
to  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome,  and  often  threaten¬ 
ing,  external  influences:  balancing  external  in¬ 
fluences  and  tacking  back  and  forth  between  its 
two  neighbors— India  and  China.  The  objective  is 
both  to  minimize  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
Nepal's  freedom  of  action  and  to  contribute  to 
that  country's  internal  and  external  security. 
Balance  was  sought  through  nonalignment  in  the 
disputes  between  its  two  neighbors  during  the  past 
decade  and  through  a  process  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  diversification  that  was  intended  to  miti¬ 
gate  Nepal's  "semisatellite"  relationship  to 
India.  Neither  policy  has  as  yet  been  a  total 
success,  and  there  are  still  important  limitations 
on  Nepal's  capacity  to  act  independently.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  range  of  freedom  allowed  to  Nepal  has 
been  considerably  expanded,  and  the  Nepali  leaders 
have  demonstrated  their  skill  in  defining  the  lim¬ 
itations  and  exploiting  them  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Thus,  ve  argue,  any  study  of  contemporary 
international  politics  that  did  not  Include  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  minlstate  power  would  be  incomplete. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

1017 

Rosser,  Richard  F.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOVIET  FOR- 
EI®  POLICY.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice- 
Hall  [19693  391  p.  maps. 

DK266.R66 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 
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Contents.—  Introduction.— pt.  1.  The  bases  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy:  The  roots  of  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  Marxlst-Lenlnist  ideology. 

The  Impact  of  the  Ideology  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy.— pt.  2.  The  tactics  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy:  The  Bolsheviks  acquire  a  country,  1917- 
1920.  The  consolidation  of  Soviet  power,  1921- 
1933.  The  Nazi  menace,  193l*-19l*l ■  The  great 
patriotic  war,  19^1-19^5 •  The  cold  war,  191*6- 
1953.  The  Interregnum,  1953-  1957*  Offensive 
coexistence,  1958-1961*.  Prudent  globalism,  1965- 
1968.—  Conclusion.—  Significant  dates  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy.— Other  sources  for  the  study  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy. —Index. 

Evaluates  the  motivations  behind  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  policy,  suggesting  nice  roots  of  Soviet  ac¬ 
tion,  three  of  which  Rosser  emphasizes  as  both 
affecting  and  determining  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Of  the  "motivational  trilogy" — Soviet  national 
interest,  Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  struggle  among  members  of  the  party  elite— 
the  ideological  root  is  discussed  in  most  detail, 
and  Rosser  analyzes  the  evidence  for  its  contin¬ 
uing  existence  as  the  prime  motivating  factor  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  interaction  of  these 
three  roots  is  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of 
the  major  periods  in  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

1018 

Rothermund,  Dietmar.  INDIA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

In  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists,  power,  and  the 
Third  World:  essays  on  the  changing  international 
system.  Philadelphia,  1969.  (its  Annals,  v.  386, 
Nov.  1969)  p.  78-88. 

HI. AU,  v.  386 

Indo-Sovlet  relations  have  formed  a  complex  pat¬ 
tern  in  recent  years:  changing  trends  in  foreign 
policy,  trade,  and  aid;  the  fate  of  the  Communist 
party  of  India  (CPI);  the  death  of  Nehru  and  the 
removal  of  Khrushchev;  Kosygin's  mediation  at 
Tashkent  and  Soviet  military  aid  to  Pakistan;  the 
Chinese  bomb  and  nonproliferation — these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  elements  in  the  pattern.  The  two 
triangles  India-China-Soviet  Union  and  India- 
Pakistan-Soviet  Union  are  of  crucial  importance  in 
the  game  of  international  diplomacy,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  scored  several  points  while  India 
was  groping  for  a  new  orientation  after  the  period 
of  the  old  cold  war  had  come  to  an  end  and  non- 
alignment  had  lost  much  of  its  meaning.  India’s 
political  system  has  shown  a  remarkable  stability, 
and  it  has  been  actively  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  Soviet  analysts  and  Indian  Commu¬ 
nists  find  it  difficult  to  Justify  this  support  in 
Marxist  terms.  The  reality  of  world  affairs  ha3 
often  overruled  ideological  considerations,  but 
they  must  be  taken  into  account,  nevertheless, 
particularly  in  Indo-Soviet  relations  which  go  be¬ 
yond  the  diplomatic  sphere  and  extend  to  internal 
affairs,  such  as  the  development  of  the  public 
sector  of  India's  economy  and  Joint  production- 
p.'anning  for  a  diversification  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  in  spite  of 
occasional  misgivings.  (Abstract  supplied) 


1019 

Rubinstein,  Alvin  Z.  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  THE  NONALIGNED 
WORLD.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1970.  xv,  353  p. 

DR367.A1R8 

Bibliography:  p.  335-31*3. 

Partial  contents.— The  uncertain  years,  I9U8— 
1952.— Between  unalignment  and  nonalignment.— In 
the  vanguard  of  nonalignment.— Yugoslav  diplomacy 
at  the  United  Nations:  the  political  dimension. — 
Yugoslavia  and  international  economic  cooperation: 
focus  on  the  U.N.— Influencebuilding  in  the  Third 
World.— Yugoslavia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic: 
a  study  of  the  evolution  of  interdependence. — 
Tito's  acentric  communism  and  Sino-Soviet  rivalry 
in  the  Third  World.— Beyond  nonalignment. 

Focuses  on  the  origins  and  developments  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia's  policy  toward  the  nonalined  world. 
Rubinstein  examines  the  forces  motivating  Yugoslav 
leaders  to  begin  their  nonalinement  policy,  Bel¬ 
grade's  relationships  with  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  and  other  nonalined  nations  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  Moscow-Peking  rift,  and  nonalinement 's 
changing  role  in  international  relations. 

1020 

Schleicher,  Charles  P. ,  and  Joglnder  S.  Bains.  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  THROUGH 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  Oceana 
Publications,  1969.  130  p.  (The  Maxwell  School 

series  on  the  administration  of  foreign  policy 
through  the  United  Nations,  3) 

JX1977 .2.IU7S31* 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Partial  contents.— India's  role  in  the  United 
Nations  system.— United  Nations  field  operations 
in  India. — The  conduct  of  Indian  foreign  policy; 
a  general  view.— The  Ministry  of  External  Affairs. 
— Other  ministries  and  organs.— India's  permanent 
UN  mission  and  General  Assembly  delegations.— 
India's  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  sys¬ 
tem. — The  Indian  public  and  the  United  Nations. — 
Summary. 

Outlines  Indian  administrative  organization  and 
procedures  for  developing  and  administering  policy 
vis-a-vis  the  United  Nations  system. — Since  U.N.- 
related  tasks  are  performed  largely  by  the  Indian 
bodies  responsible  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
aspects  of  national  problems,  the  outline  is  made 
in  the  general  context  of  the  Indian  political 
systea.. 

1021 

SchOtze,  Walter.  C FRANCE  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST! 
Frankreich  zwiachen  OBt  und  West.  Moderne  Welt, 
v.  10,  no.  1*,  1969:  1*12-1*15. 

D839.M5S,  v.  10 

Points  to  a  recent  Franco-Amerlcan  rapprochement 
as  dictated  by  changes  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  and  France's  national  interests  and  domestic 
situation.  Domestic  political  pressures  have 
caused  France  to  continue  nuclear  armaments  and 
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start  new  Initiatives  tovard  the  East.  The  pre¬ 
requisite  for  East-West  dStente  is,  hovever,  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  Western  policies  tovard  the  East. 


1022 

Scott,  S i£  Robert.  CHIBA,  RUSSIA  ABD  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  A  BRITISH  VIEW.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  1*8, 
Jan.  1970  s  33l*-3l*3. 

D**10.f6,  v.  1*8 

The  American  military  presence  in  Vietnam  will 
continue  far  longer  than  desired  by  advocates  of 
immediate  and  complete  vlthdraval.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  not  exert  any  pressure  on  Horth  Vietnam 
to  moderate  its  objectives  because  Soviet  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  see  no  reason  to  end  a  war  that  is 
costly  to  the  United  States  in  men,  money,  and 
prestige.  Communist  China  will  continue  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  vlthdraval  of  foreign  forces  from  Vietnam 
and  support  the  establishment  of  a  friendly  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  south.  Although  American  confron¬ 
tation  vlth  China  is  on  the  decline,  there  are 
formidable  obstacles  to  Slno-Amerlcan  cooperation. 
By  overcoming  these  obstacles  China  could  improve 
its  economy  and  have  a  greater  role  in  world  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  United  States  could  achieve  a  more 
flexible  foreign  policy.  Further,  there  might  be 
a  hope  of  negotiating  a  "hands  off”  agreement  on 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Indeed,  since  America  is 
clearly  seeking  to  lessen  its  commitments  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  China  may  relax  its  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism.  But  there  is  no  quick  solution  to  world 
tensions,  which  are  likely  to  continue. 

1023 

Smith,  Gaddis.  THE  AIMS  OF  AMERICAS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 
St.  Louis,  McGraw-Hill  119893  117  p.  (Grass 
roots  guidebook  series) 

E183.7.S563 

Bibliography:  p.  59-60. 

Contents. — Preface,  by  Townsend  Scudder. — pt.  1. 
Independence,  1776-1800.  Land,  1801-1860.  Power, 
1861-191**.  The  World  Wars,  191**-19**5.  Security, 
I9U5-I967.— pt.  2.  Foreign  policy  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  1787.  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1796.  The  French  threat  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  1802.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  December  2, 
1823.  Mission  and  opportunity  in  China,  1900. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy,  190**.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  1916.  Outlawing 
war,  1928.  The  arsenal  of  democracy,  19**0.  The 
Truman  doctrine,  19**7.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
1962.  Kennedy's  strategy  for  peace,  1963.  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  Vietnam,  196**.  Dissent  on  Vietnam, 
1966. 

History  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  a  selection 
of  historical  documents. 

102** 

Sontag,  John  P.  INTERNATIONAL  C0M4UNISM  ABD  SOVIET 
FOREIGN  POLICY.  Review  of  polities,  v.  32.  Jan. 
1970:  78-90.  JAl.Rl*.  v.  32 

The  conference  of  Communist  Parties  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  June  1969  proved  once  again  that  the  inter¬ 
national  Ccemunlst  movement  is  very  Important  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been  more  successful 


in  identifying  than  solving  the  great  problems 
that  face  the  movement.  The  usual  Soviet  response 
to  nationalism,  the  youth  movement,  and  other  trou¬ 
blesome  issues  is  a  "greater  dose  of  orthodoxy." 

The  major  goals  of  the  Soviet  leaders  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Moscow  meetings  were  precisely  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  Ccnmmnlst  Ideology  and  to  strengthen 
their  own  Communist  legitimacy.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  course  of  the 
conference  a  series  of  clashes  developed  over  such 
issues  as  the  proper  course  to  take  with  social- 
democrats  and  the  right  of  each  party  to  make  its 
own  policy,  or  that  the  meetings  became  a  platform 
for  blatant  attacks  on  Communist  China.  Given  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  unity,  the  Soviet  Union 
certainly  will  continue  to  press  for  greater  cohe¬ 
sion  among  Communist  Parties.  Hovever,  it  vlll  be 
satisfied  with  a  rather  loose  institutional  struc¬ 
ture  and  limited  doctrinal  content.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  vhat  practical  consequences  this  kind 
of  unity  would  have.  In  a  time  of  increasing  Com¬ 
munist  heterodoxy,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  expect 
such  support  for  its  diplomacy  from  world  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  conferences.  Nevertheless,  the  unity 
of  international  communism  is  still  a  potent  sym¬ 
bol  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  one  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  continues  to  follov. 

1025 

Stoph,  Willi.  NORMAL  RELATIONS  ONLY  WAY.  Democrat¬ 
ic  German  report,  v.  18,  Dec.  3,  1969:  177-176. 

DD261.D3,  v.  18 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  of  Nov.  12,  1969. 

Points  out  that  the  acknowledgment  by  West  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  Brandt  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (GDR)  as  a  separate  state  represents 
progress  in  the  German  Federal  Republic's  policy 
although  Bonn  has  not  yet  renounced  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  Hallstein  doctrine.  Bonn  should  hold  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  an  equal  baala  vlth  the  GDR  on  the 
establishment  of  mutual  relations  in  internation¬ 
al  lav. 


1026 

StrShm,  Carl  0.  CENTICEMEMT  WITH  RAPALLO.  MOSCOW'S 
"WISHES"  FOR  THE  NEW  GERMAN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT] 
CMlt  Rap alio  vird  gelockt.  Moskaus  "WQnsche"  an 
die  neue  Bundesregierung]  Christ  ucd  Welt,  v.  22, 
Oct.  31,  1969:  7.  BRL.C37,  v.  22 

Considers  the  isolation  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  from  the  West  and  its  reduction  to  Soviet 
dependency  at  aims  of  Moscow.  StrShm  warns  that 
Bonn's  hopes  for  West  German-Soviet  and  West 
German-East  German  accommodation  are  illusory. 

1027 

Thornton,  Thomas  P.  SOUTH  ASM  AND  THE  (BEAT  POW¬ 
ERS.  World  affairs,  v.  132,  Mar.  1970:  3*5-358. 

JX1901.W7,  v.  132 

Considers  the  ebb  and  flow  oi  relations  of  the 
Southeast  Aslan  states  with  the  major  systems  as 
a  model  of  interaction.  Thornton  concludes  that 
the  area’s  present  end  future  international  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  fallowing 
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generalisations:  Any  action  by  one  Invoke*  reac¬ 
tions  by  the  other*;  subsystem  lumbers  necessarily 
become  Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  major  sys¬ 
tem;  each  nation  seeks  to  have  it*  allies  support 
the  totality  of  its  International  position;  and 
major  system  competitors  can  cooperate  in  coping 
with  events  occurring  vithin  a  subsystem— e.g., 
the  parallel  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  Indo-Paklstan  war,  a 
possible  first  step  toward  recognising  each  other 
as  acceptable  negotiating  partners  at  the  major 
system  level. 


1028 

Thornton,  Thomas  P.  A  VIEW  FROM  WASHINGTON.  Ja 
American  Acadei^y  of  Political  and  8ocial  Science, 
Philadelphia.  Protagonists,  power,  and  the  Third 
World:  essays  on  the  changing  international  sys¬ 
tem.  Philadelphia,  1969.  (Hi.  Annals,  v.  386, 
Nov.  1969)  p.  19-30. 

HI. Ah,  v.  386 

American  attitudes  towards  the  Third  World  are 
passing  through  a  critical  period.  Especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  Americans  are 
plagued  with  self-doubts  .ad  disillusioned  with 
the  results  of  previous  involvement .  America  can¬ 
not,  however,  turn  its  back  cat  the  Third  World;  it 
finds  important  interests  there,  as  well  as  a 
pressing  humanitarian  challenge.  The  present 
trend  in  U.S.  policy  Involves  a  rejection  of  the 
role  of  world  policeman,  tempered  by  a  realisation 
that  U.S.  power  and  near-omnipresence  place  un¬ 
avoidable  responsibilities  on  it.  In  establishing 
a  new  role  for  itself,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  reduce  the  Intensity  of  its  Involvement  and 
look  more  toward  multilateral  arrangements .  De¬ 
spite  the  easing  of  the  cold  war,  there  are  major 
problems  at  stake  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  comsuniaa  as  an  Ideology  of  modernisation.  In 
a  world  in  which  violence  will  be  widespread  but 
in  which  American  power  impoees  limitations  on 
U.S.  actions,  the  Americans  will  have  to  develop 
strong  nerves.  The  major  challenge  comas  in  the 
economic  field,  at  a  time  when  American  resources 
are  badly  strained.  Problems  involving  invest¬ 
ment,  trade,  and  the  prowing  needs  of  the  poorer 
countries  make  urgent  the  development  of  a  new  and 
more  productive  approach  to  foreign  aid.  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied,  modified) 

1029 

Tiwarl ,  S.  H.  IS  MOSCOW  AT  THE  8QUI -DISTANCE  PROM 
NEW  DELHI  AND  RAWALPINDI T  Southeast  Asia  quar¬ 
terly,  v.  k,  July  1969:  13-31. 

PM3P  RR 

Bibliography:  p.  27-31. 

Contends  that  the  Soviet  Union's  recent  deci¬ 
sion  to  extend  military  aid  to  Pakistan  mark*  a 
major  turning  point  in  8cvlet- Indian  relations. 
Tiwarl  reviews  the  evolution  of  Soviet  Indian  re¬ 
lations  from  the  days  of  the  Indian  National 
Movement  to  the  presect  and  notes  their  deterio¬ 
ration  since  the  Tashkent  declaration.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that,  far  from  remaining  neutral  la  the 
Indo-Pakietaai  dispute,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 


moved  closer  to  Pakistan  to  reduce  it*  dependence 
on  both  China  and  the  West. 


1C  30 

Tung,  S.  T.  THE  8IH0-S0VIET  CONFLICT  AND  THE  RECOG¬ 
NITION  OF  RID  CHINA.  Vest  aad  Eaat,  v.  Ik,  Dec. 
1969:  2-k.  PfcGP  RR 

Address  delivered  to  the  Canadian  Chinese  Cul¬ 
tural  Society,  Montreal,  Canada,  Oct.  8,  1969. 

Surveys  Slno-Sovlet  relations  aad  concludes 
that  war  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  Canada  recognises  the  Communist  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  other  nations  might  follow  its  example, 
setting  off  a  chain  reaction  that  could  perhaps 
undermine  the  viability  of  the  Nationalist  gov¬ 
ernment.  Recognition  might  be  more  appropriate 
after  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 


1031 

UHA-USA  National  Policy  Panel  Toward  the  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  TOWARD  THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  EUR¬ 
OPE:  NEW  APPROACHES  FOR  THE  U.S.,  THE  UK,  AND 
RATO;  A  REPORT.  CHew  fork.  United  Rations  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  19691  36  p. 

JXlkl7*U2 

Contents . — Preface . — The  new  setting:  after 
Csechoalovakia. — Recent  assumptions  in  European 
policy.— New  measures  for  strengthening  the  unity 
of  the  West. — Multilateral  initiatives  in  the 
East-West  area.— Initiatives  fbr  a  settlement  of 
the  German  question.— The  United  States,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Europe.— Memoranda  of  ccament,  res¬ 
ervation  and  dissent. 

Outlines  the  basic  premises  of  postwar  U.S. 
policy  in  Europe,  reccawnds  changes  to  strengthen 
West  European  unity  and  promote  better  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe,  and  suggests  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  Germin  reunification. 


1032 

U'S.  Bail  Office  of  Media  Services.  COM¬ 

MUNIST  CHINA.  CVashingtoo,  for  sale  tor  the  8upt- 
of  Docs.,  U.S.  Oort.  Print.  Off.,  19692  32  p. 
illus.  (Issues  in  United  States  foreign  policy, 
no.  k)  D677T.55.U535 

Department  of  Stats  publication  8^99-  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  series  173. 

Contents.— Introductiao.-Proflle.-Politlcs,- 
Economics — Agricultur# — Foreign  policy. —United 
States  relations  with  Peking. — Chinese  puii.lt. — 
Conclusion. — Maps  of  China. 

Surveys  China's  political  and  economic  position 
and  its  foreign  policy,  particularly  its  relations 
with  tbs  United  States. 


1033 

TIE  UNSPECTACULAR  FOREIGN  POLICY.  Chins  news  analy¬ 
sis,  no.  791,  Feb.  13.  1970:  1-7. 

D6TT7.55.Ckk69,  1970 
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Analyse*  Ccaemnlrt  China's  foreign  policy  in  the 
I960'*,  focusing  on  the  current  8 i no -Soviet  nego¬ 
tiation*,  China'*  effort*  to  establish  a  new  Pe¬ 
king-centered  Ccoauniit  Internationale,  and  the 
general  political  iltuatlon  in  Asia.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  aajor  nad  armed  clashes  is  considered 
reaote  as  long  as  the  Sino- Soviet  negotiations 
continue.  If  China  adopted  a  nor#  Moderate  and 
flexible  foreign  policy,  it  could  play  a  dominant 
political  role  in  Asia.  It  has,  however ,  alienat¬ 
ed  many  of  the  Asian  nations  by  denouncing  their 
leaders  aa  criminals ,  and,  as  long  as  the  present 
leadership  remains  in  control,  a  change  in  policy 
is  not  anticipated. 

103b 

Valkenler,  Elisabeth  K.  XXV  TREXE6  II  SOVIET  BCO- 
S3HIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  THIRD  WORLD.  World  poli¬ 
tics,  v.  22,  Apr.  19T0:  bl5-b32. 

D639.W57,  v.  22 

■otes  that  Soviet  aid  and  trade  policies  with 
the  Third  World  have  entered  a  phase  in  which 
consideration*  of  profit  are  challenging  the 
hitherto  dominant  political  motivations .  While 
neither  Soviet  economic  relation*  with  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  nor  the  new  pattern  in  these 
relations  la  now  of  declslv*  importance,  a  well- 
coordinated  econosdc  penetration  may  be  acre  last¬ 
ingly  effective  in  the  Third  World  than  political 
infiltration. 

1035 

Whetten,  Lawrence  L.  CHAOTM  SOVIET  AKITUDB  TO¬ 
WARDS  ARAB  RADICAL  MWDgRTS;  MORE  RTVISIOMB  TO 
COME  W  1970.  lew  Middle  East,  no.  16,  Mar.  1970: 
20-27.  DB63.1.IA8,  1970 

Reviews  Soviet  policy  toward  Cn— inlet  Parties 
in  Arab  countries,  the  relations  of  these  parties 
with  Arab  governments ,  and  the  internal  conflicts 
between  pro-Soviet  and  pro-Chinese  factions . 
Vhettoo  notes  the  variations  in  Soviet  policy  and 
the  difficulties  of  implementing  the  basic  policy 
of  assimilation  with  tbs  ruling  parties. 

1036 

Whetten,  Lewrenco  L.  THE  ROLE  OF  EAST  BEMAIT  II 
VEST  QEMAI-SOVIET  RELATIONS.  World  today,  v.  25, 
Dec.  1969:  507-520. 

DblO.W63,  v.  29 

The  reasoning  behind  Went  Osnsay'i  new  Inst 
Geraan  policy,  the  early  results  of  its  isgilssmn 
tat ion,  and  its  long-term  conaequeooe*  for  the  two 
Germany  s,  the  Soviet  Utalon,  end  Europe.  The  two 
Germany*  may  be  unable  to  reach  formal  agreement 
cn  unification  or  confederation,  but  the  growth  of 
an  Informal  do— unity  of  interests  and  a  common 
view  on  foreign  policy  might  enable  them  to  act  In 
concert  end  "exercise  the  authority  of  a  third 
Power  in  Continental  matter*. *  If  so,  Uw  Soviet 
Union  will  have  Vo  find  naans  to  actoanodate  the 
German  Interest  without  permitting  it  to  dominate 
Europe. 

1  f 

Winter*,  Philip  R.  POLICY  AD  THE  fOUTICAL  GSOGRA- 
FHEX.  fa  United  State*  Beval  institute,  AftMGSr 
11».  Procecdioga,  «.  95.  Dee.  1569:  57-62.  il¬ 
ia*.  vi.ue,  v.  55 


The  political  geographer  should  play  a  major 
role  in  foreign  policy  deelslonswklng  because  he 
understends  the  implications  of  physical  change 
and  advanced  technology  on  the  political  environ¬ 
ment  end  can  interpret  "the  politics  of  a  given 
nation  or  group  of  nations  with  far  more  arasen 
than  moat.  In  an  era  of  brinkmanship  diplomacy 
the  political  geographer  can  collect  pertinent 
data,  lnt  grate  them  to  a  global  context,  and 
translete  the  results. 

1038 

Woodman,  Dorothy.  HIMALAYA!  PROWIERS;  A  POLITICAL 
REVIEW  OP  BRITISH,  CHINESE,  IEDIAB,  AID  RUSSIA! 
RIVALRIES.  lew  York  C1970,  019691  b23  p.  maps. 

D6L50.C5W6  1970 

Contents .  Heps.— Preface.— India  and  China  in 
Asia.— The  frontier  that  was  assumed. —Where  three 
agpires  meet.— West  of  the  Karakorum  Past:  tri¬ 
angular  diplomacy.— China  and  Britain  on  the  fron¬ 
tier:  prelude  to  Simla. — Conference  at  Simla. — 
What  happened  to  the  McMahon  LineT— Independence 
and  challenge  (1967-1951).— All  reason  spent.— 
Talking  and  fighting  (Sept.  1962 -May  196b).— Un¬ 
decided  frontiers:  the  eternal  triangle.— Ref¬ 
erences  .  — Bib  U  ography  — Appendixes _ I  ndex . 

Reviews  the  role  of  the  Himalayan  frontier  in 
India's  foreign  relations.  India  should  initiate 
an  active  foreign  policy  and  reopen  talks  with 
Pakistan  and  China  to  rwoonslder  the  present 
stalemate  in  which  the  Himalayas  form  a  military 
boundary. 

1039 

Zweig,  Perdynand.  ISRAEL:  THE  SWORD  AD  THE  HARP. 

the  mystique  or  violbce  ad  the  mystique  or  re- 

irxmOM;  CQETRUVIBBIAL  THBOB  H  ISRAELI  80CI1TY. 
Rutherford,  Palrleigh  Dickinson  University  Press 
09693  326  p.  D6 126. 5.285  1970 

Contents.— pt.  1.  Identity  and  self-image :  The 
Sahra  figure.  Coamcn  features  of  tha  Ingathering 
tribe*}  tha  adao-aajority.  Jewish  races,  Jewish 
cultures,  and  tha  search  for  Jewishness.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  Hebral  action  and  amltl-lingaalian.  The 
Journay  in  tins.  Transformation  of  identity  and 
self -image.  The  basic  mrtba  of  Israel.  'Reli- 
gianaUty,'  tha  nationalisation  of  rallgiaus  cul¬ 
ture.  Who  it  a  JmrT  Specific  versus  generic 
entl-Senitiaa.— pt.  2.  Statue  and  tt ratification: 
Tha  two  Israel*.  Stratification  and  status  dis¬ 
tinction*.  Tha  process  of  urbanisation.  Tbs  las- 
(9ns  of  the  kibbuts  sxperlnaat.  Bistradrut,  inte¬ 
gral  trad*  umlonlM.  The  devolution  of  Israeli 
socialism.  The  process  of  ori entail tatlao.—pt. 

3.  Two  qrctlquec:  The  mrstigu*  of  violence.  The 
Nfutiqu*  of  redanptlon.  Tha  figure  of  Jaama  cn 
the  Israeli  borlaoa — pt.  b.  Encounters  and  dia¬ 
logue*  :  The  Arab-Iaratll  conflict.  Tha  Israeli- 
British  aaooumter.  The  laraeli-ftneriean  dialogue. 
The  Israell-RuMiao  enooumter .  The  laraeU-Oasmao 
emcouater.  The  laraali-AfYo-Aalan  co-operation. 
The  diacrepancy  betas *0  Israel  and  the  diaspora.— 
Conclusion:  challangs  sod  response.— Index. 

Analyses  Israeli  society,  foreign  relations ,  and 
Israel's  role  sbom  action*. 
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10k0 

Anderson,  Danrid  C.  TRI  AKBIOUITTIS  OF  DSTKAT.  Cur¬ 
rant,  no.  Ilk,  Jan.  1970$  6-8. 

AP2.C9899,  19T0 

Reprinted  frow  Th«  Wnll  StT— t  Journal,  Rov.  2H, 

1969. 

Tb*  thro*  alaamnta  of  defeat  In  war  are  physi¬ 
cal,  political,  and  psychological  lost.  Predict¬ 
ably,  In  Vietnam,  each  of  these  la  a  tangle  of  aa- 
hi  guitles.  Anarlca'a  physical  loose*  bars  bean 
serious  but  not  humiliating  or  crippling.  Politi¬ 
cally,  tbc  major  result  baa  bean  not  a  loss  but  a 
lesson;  via,  that  there  are  Units  to  U.8.  power 
abroad,  especially  In  the  developing  countries. 

The  psychological  reaults  are  not  collate,  but  it 
Is  vary  probable  that  on  balance  they  will  be  pos¬ 
itive.  A  period  of  national  aelf-ezanl nation  la 
tbs  neat  likely  consequence  of  defeat,  and.  If 
thle  results  In  a  better,  sore  nature  understand¬ 
ing  of  U.8.  responsibilities  In  the  world,  peace 
will  be  served.  Tb*  nation  of  ambiguous  defeat  Is 
not  self-ccatradletory.  Rational  power  depends  on 
Internal  development*  as  much  aa  external  ones, 
and  the  United  States  stands  to  gain  wore  Area  the 
liquidation  of  an  unpopular  war  than  It  will  lose 
through  permitting  Coaaamlst  conquest  of  a  non- 
strateglc  area. 


10k  1 

Blrfcoa,  Alexander  8.  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  UfflWOUCnOf 
TO  FOBQOR  WUTAK  FSRIODICALS.  Military  af¬ 
fairs,  v.  33,  Dee.  1969:  39V396. 

H81.M55.  v.  33 

Surveys  a  allltary  Journal  of  ladle  and  those  of 
th*  najor  continental  European  oouxtrles  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  brief  description  of  their  principal  In¬ 
terests. 


10k? 

Bloomfield,  Lincoln  P. ,  Ml  Amelia  C.  Lei*'.  008- 
1R0LUK  MALL  MAM;  A  8ZMTC0T  FOR  IRS  lV^'S. 

Raw  fork,  Knopf,  1969.  xlv,  k?i,  xiv  p.  tint. 

JK1395.D3T 

*A  atudy  from  the  Center  for  Intemstlonel 
Studies,  Masaarhiuatta  Inatltute  of  Tvrhnolngy .* 

Ilbllogrepblcal  footnotes. 

Content*.— latrofectloe. — pt.  1.  The  age  of  lo¬ 
cal  eonfll'.t.  Aa  anatomy  of  conflict.  Lessoos 
Cron  rvoen  ,  history.— pt.  i.  Learning  from  eager- 
lance:  a  technique.  The  Soviet- Iranian  conflict, 
19*1-19*7.  The  Sap  of  Riga,  1960-1961.  the  Creek 


Insurgency,  19**-19*9.  The  Indonesian  war  of  In¬ 
dependence,  19*9-19*9.  Conflict  In  the  Middle 
Kast,  19S6-196T.  Lesson*  for  conflict  control 
free  tb*  fiva  conflict a. — pt.  3.  United  State* 
interests.  Toward  a  strategy  of  conflict  control. 
—Appendixes:  Tb*  structure  of  local  conflict. 
The  structure  of  local -conflict  control.  Th* 
fifty-four  lecal  conflict*.  Modal  of  U.S.  policy 
{reference*  and  nativities  toward  local  conflicts 
outside  Curope. -Index. 

Proposes  a  strategy  of  conflict  control  to  pre¬ 
vent,  contain,  or  terminate  local  conflicts  la 
vhleh  the  United  States  has  an  Interest.  Bloom  ■ 
field  and  Ldss  examine  five  such  conflicts  aa  a 
basis  for  constructing  their  strategy. 


Durst,  Jay  B.  LXMIffD  OORVnmORAL  MAR— CAB  IT  K 
8UCCBSPULT  2a  U.S.  Cfard  and  Qanaral  Staff 
frllMln  ftf}  jHIT"— notary  rovle*.  v.  90, 
Jan.  1970:  >6-63. illna. 

16723.U35.  v.  90 

Th*  discovery  that  neither  aasslva  retail atl on 
nor  limited  nuclear  war  la  a  rational  solution  to 
the  strategic  problem  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  lad 
to  adaption  of  tba  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
Today  that  strategy  la  being  tested  In  ,i-tr.*m  In 
a  modified  version  la  which  tba  United  States  baa 
refrained  from  using  or  threaten  lag  to  non  nuclear 
uanpona  nod  accepted  restraint*  on  tba  hoc  of  lta 
conventional  farces.  Could  this  limited  conven¬ 
tional  war  version  of  tba  flexible  response  strat¬ 
egy  ever  be  successful?  Tba  answer  would  appear 
to  be  ao.  The  Vietnam  War  baa  shown  that.  If  lim¬ 
its  are  set  to  aa eolation  and  tba  escalation  that 
does  taka  place  la  ao  deliberate  that  the  enemy 
can  foreset  It  6  months  In  advance,  tb*  will  of 
tba  toeny,  even  a  weak  enemy,  cannot  be  broken. 

Tbe  ability  of  the  United  States  "to  assist  a  week 
ally  in  defeating  no  externally  assisted  Insurgen¬ 
cy  la  limited  by  the  Inhibitions,  moral,  rational, 
and  political,  which  Cit]  voluntarily  impose!*] 
upon  lita]  theoretical  power." 


10kk 

Kabia,  George  Net.,  ai  •*<*■  *>.  Lewie.  IV  UMITBD 
BUBtS  IB  VI DRAM-  Rev.  ed.  Rev  fork,  Mai 
Press.  1967  Cl. a.  19691  Me,  9*9  p.  mage.  (A 
Dial  report)  0S997.A63K3  1969 


Contents.— Historical  background.— Praoee  and 
the  Vietmlab.— Tba  Panova  Comfa rasa*. -The  emer¬ 
ge  no*  of  two  Vietnam*.— Tbe  origin*  of  th*  civil 
vnr.— United  Involvement.  Amvr local nation  of  the 
war _ tnealmtloa.— Tbe  rwopoaae. — fhr  ua* table 


I 


.  m. .  i 
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south. — China  mi  Vietnam. —The  global  oontext.— 
Limit*  of  power .  -1967-1969 .  "—Append!  cot .  —Select¬ 
ed  bibliography , —Index . 

Bring*  the  story  of  tte  United  8t*te*  in  Vietnam 
«9  through  ni 4-1969*  Kahin  *nd  Lewi*  eonclud* 
that  "th*  ana*  erromou*  premises  that  provided 
th*  rational*  tot  th*  faulty  Judgnenta  of  tbo** 
show  decisions  ted  th*  United  8tntm  to  protect 
It*  power  Into  Vietnam"  (till  govern  American  pol- 
id*». 


10W5 

Laltes.  Sathan  C.,  and  Chari**  Wolf.  RVBAIOS  ASS 

AuncRin;  as  asautic  *sat  go  xmmbr  com¬ 
pilers.  Chicago,  Markham  Pub.  Co.  £el9703  17V  P- 
(Markham  a*rl*a  in  public  policy  analysis) 
JC326.5.IA3 

Content* — Prafac* — Introduction .  —Currant  be¬ 
lief*  and  theory — An  alternative  approach:  In¬ 
cur  gney  aa  a  ayatem.— Th*  rebellion' a  viewpoint: 
atructur**,  operation*,  and  procliviti**.— The  au¬ 
thority's  viewpoint:  concept*  and  coodtoct  of 
counter rebellion. — Inflicting  danac*.— 'Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Information.— Rebellion  and  authority: 
a  naamry. — Index. 

Analyse*  specific  oases  of  insurgency  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries  to  elevate  theories  of  larargMcy 
to  the  level  that  has  been  attained  in  th*  study 
of  unclear  strategy. 


Mu,  Alphonse.  CTV  OUDBOUA  HOTBOT  8  LATH 
AimCAl  Die  Pertlssnanbevegung  In  Latelnamerlka. 
Polltlaehe  Melt,  v.  12,  Dee.  1969:  18-20. 

DS39-P65.  v.  12 

Contend*  that  Latin  Aamrlea  lacks  laportaat  oon- 
dttlana  for  a  popular  gierrllla  aovamant.  Th* 
rnirnmit  that  tea  beea  active  there  eoaprleea  ete- 
■ sate  Aron  privileged  cleeeee.  Recauae  of  oligar¬ 
chic  exclualveneo*  its  leadere  distrust  th*  popu¬ 
lace’*  ability  to  underetaad  Ite  own  late recta  and 
often  ere  conditioned  Mr  their  ouu  neuroees.  The 
ernuunl  "bus  on  Ideology i  it  only  uses  one." 
Moacov  know*  that  the  aovamant  1*  bound  to  fail 
and  melts  to  turn  the  failure  to  Ite  mm  advan¬ 
tage. 


10k7 

taper,  A no  J.  8IBBA1  CAMS  A»  FVP08V  Of  MAR 

a  anon.  1870-1996:  a  muni  mvmmn. 
Journal  of  modem  history,  v.  *1,  Sept.  1969:  291- 
30J.  &1.J6,  v.  hi 

Mu-  is  a  "tool  of  domestic  poUtlee"  aad  U 
earned  Mr  poUUoiama  tea  seek  to  salvage  their 
donectie  posit ioas  muiag  aa  1* ureal  crisis.  Th* 
politic*  at  diversionary  *r  aad  oonaurrevotetloa 
have  beta  closely  tied  to  the  teropwa  mars  from 
iSTC  to  1956.  Aoeordlng  to  CteuMeiit,  prepare- 
tioa  for  ear  and  It*  polities!  purpose  sr*  dscided 
"act  Mr  (Retreat  teat#*  bmt  Mr  govenmeeu  com¬ 


posed  of  qteolflc  person*  and  acting  under  ecn- 
erote  historical  conditions."  However,  govern- 
ment*  that  sr*  heaat  Mr  acute  crises,  which  could 
preclude  the  loyalty  of  critical  **ta*nte  of  th* 
population  during  a  war,  will  refrain  from  exter¬ 
nal  amplications. 


10A8  _ 

Stupak,  Ronald  J.,  end  Donald  Rooter.  OUIPRILLA 
WARFARE:  A  STRASUZC  AMALXBIS  8  THE  SUFIRPOUKR 
COURT.  Studios  on  the  Soviet  Union,  v.  8,  no. 
h,  1969:  1-11.  1X1.875,  v.  8 

Argue*  that  guarrlUa  warfare  that  1*  used  of¬ 
fensively  from  a  position  of  strength  like  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ean  beoone  a  strategic  weap¬ 
on  oonparabl*  to  the  Strategic  Air  Cenmaod  or 
any  otter  fores  capable  of  exerting  influence  on 
•notter  nation.  However,  guerrilla  warfare  1* 
unique  In  that  It  operates  telcer  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  exchange  sod  1*  low  likely  to  escalate. 
Whether  or  not  the  strategic  value  of  guerrilla 
warfare  nates  it  "essentially  aa  instrument  of 
protracted  conflict  is  debatable.  If  it  1*  not, 
it  certainly  could  become  one.* 


10h9 

Tuner,  Frederick  C.  FBOFSSSIOMAL  VAw80  FOR  TV 
aoms  mm  mast.  coawtdi r,  v.  29.  oet. 

1969:  327,  329-331. 

m.cs,  v.  29 

Surveys  Soviet  military  publicatlona,  focusing 
on  nmor-related  articles.  While  military  history 
tea  almsqr*  team  strewed,  recent  wltlags  have  am- 
ptaaiwd  nuclear  sod  ntemlnal  warfare  and  amphibi¬ 
ous.  winter,  and  sight  combat  operation* .  Turner 
assert*  that  Soviet  literature  dwoaetrate*  a  con¬ 
spicuous  lash  of  ooooera  for  tactical  air  support 
although  them  am  imurou  references  to  airborne 
and  telloapter-tem*  troop  landing*  In  conjunction 
with  armor  operation*. 


1030 

Wcldaeaoa,  Mattel*.  CFkOSUME  AID  ASPECTS  OP  IV 
0.8.  AOQRB8IOE  A0A88T  TV  DV  AID  OP  TV  OKAR- 

OAortos  or  a  suocvspul  — i  actio*  (1965- 

1968)1  Pmbtemt  and  Agpakte  d*r  OSA-Aggrewloa 
g|n  die  DRV  and  d*r  Orgmntelemag  eine*  *r- 
rolgrelcte*  Akwahttempfte  (1965-1968).  leit- 
eehrlft  fir  Kllltlrtaochicbt*.  v.  8,  no.  6, 

1969:  691-708.  111m*. 

DSS.Sh,  v.  8 

Contend*  that  the  United  States  tee  *ag*g>A  la 
the  Virtew  Mar  to  tew  the  possibility  of  limited 
war*  "a*  the  ban* dene*  of  the  Socialist  world 
•yetea,"  try  Ite  oohwivwm***  of  that  *y*tam. 
triad  political  (omasa* I owe  from  the  Soviet  Calaa 
Mr  threat*  of  eeealatloa,  aad  separate  "the  satl- 
iaperl  allot  and  dwncratic  wwwwrt  from  the  So¬ 
cialist  states."  The  war,  white  baa  proved  the 
futility  of  U.S.  air  attate*  w  north  Vietnam,  tee 
ate*  a  fleece  of  tte  Aacrtew  concept  of  1  Led  ted 
war*.  Tte  U.S.  defeat  is  Vietaaa  cwmot  be  at- 
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trlbuted  solely  to  local  Orrtlojawcta  but  reflect* 
the  preponderance  at  the  Socialist  world  qntw 
end  the  shrinking  freedae  of  action  at  the  Upcrl- 
all  it  eystm. 


1051 

HlenhSfer,  Dw.  CTH»  MBBBWUR’S  CCBCIPT  OF  WAR 
AID  THE  FUSOrr  FOUncomUTART  munis  1  Dee 
Krlegsblld  der  Bundeswebr  la  8plegel  brut  leer 
polltlscfa-nilltlrlscher  Reellttten.  Wshrkunde, 
v.  18,  Roe.  1989:  571-573. 

03.H396,  e.  18 

tannines  the  Buadaewehr'e  "Kriegsbllti";  l.e. , 

“an  aba traction  at  total  reality  related  to  an  act 
of  war,  which  caaprleee  a  fully  useful  coordina¬ 
tion  of  theory  and  practice.”  HlenhSfer  discusses 
guerrilla  warfare  during  World  War  II  and  In  Coe- 
aanist  theory  and  practice  to  prove  that,  as  a 
naalfsstatloa  of  aodem  reality  and  an  alternative 
to  full-scale  war,  it  should  he  incorporated  Into 
Bundeswthr's  Krlegsblld. 


1052 

Zwengcl,  Otto.  ITS  nun  OT  ODDULLA  WARFARE] 

Zur  Tbaorle  dea  klelnan  triages.  Revue  nilltalre 
gin (rale;  general  adlltary  review,  no.  8,  Oct. 
1989:  397-407.  UZ.R48.  1989 

Includes  mmaries  in  ^Uab  and  French. 

ftftcti  tte  AtwlofStst  of  fm  i  mo  var  ttwnrl >r 
iron  Cl aneeul ts  to  Oiap  and  Ua  Flao  and  stresses 
the  “noral  support  at  the  population  and  outside 
logistic  aid*  as  essential  fur  affective  gierrlUo 
action.  lanugo!  eoaaidero  lntaraatlonal  law  as¬ 
pects  of  *101x1110  warfare  and  discusses  antigner- 
rlUa  avthodo,  pointing  out  that  oone  old  rule* 
like  using  the  pwrillo's  own  wa spool  against  bin 
are  still  applicable  today. 


MODERN  WEAPONRY  AND 
RELATED  TECHNOIjOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

ARC  SUBMITS  FT-19T1  RUDCCf.  Ruclaar  am,  v.  1), 
Mar.  19 TO:  30-&.  QC7TO.VT5,  v.  U 

Analytes  the  Atonic  Energy  Canal  as ion's  budget 
npMt  tar  FT  1971.  Redaetiooa  la  lUnds  rsqwest- 
<d  for  ran  as  ter tala  acquisition,  civilian  appli¬ 
cation!  or  nuclear  aspics. ana,  and  work  costs  of 
ether  pragrms  are  aore  than  or  feel  by  taereaaea 
is  funds  fur  special  nuclear  aster 1 ala,  wenpoas. 
amt  reactor  dcvelopncat.  Tbe  weeposs  pragren  e*» 
cospssae*  the  declgs,  tcwlopscat,  tcetiag,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  ctookpillag  of  sac  leer  weariest  coo- 
duct  or  «a  ntaoupheric  wot  rondincoc  pragren; 

*M  participant*  la  the  developnmt  of  nuclear 
wet  teurction  methods.  The  reactor  developnaot 
rmsrea  eaghneieee  the  liquid  natal  fust  breeder 
reactor,  ud  flowwbare  ctresecc  the  product ioc  of 


natural  gaaci  and  copper  one  with  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions.  lo  nonays  art  requested  under  Plowshare 
for  excavation  expcrinsiits . 


1054 

Aasriean  Rutsrpriss  Institute  for  Public  Policy  le- 
aenreb.  HE  8APMHUB  AM  SOTM.  Hbahlngton 
119893  1ST  p.  (Itc  Special  analytls,  91st  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  sssslon,  an.  9) 

00833.A715 

Bibliographical  footcotes. 

Contents .  —  Introduction .  — History .  — Political 
■v lionas at.— Strategic  savlrcansnt .—Doctrinal 
■wliusnswt.— First  strike.— Hbst  risk  of  sscala- 
tloof— 80s  effective! — Are  costa  acceptable! — Uhat 
price  delay! — H— ary .  —Parsons  quoted. 

History  and  evaluation  of  tbe  AM  aysten  with 
extended  quotations  ffen  laodiag  participants  in 
the  AM  debate. 


1055 

Andersen,  Hlllian  R.  US'S  SMD  SABOS  TO  8U  BOW. 
Reader's  digest,  v.  98,  Fab.  1970:  102-108. 

AP2.R255.  w.  98 

Tbs  protection  afforded  by  an  AM  gstss  eon- 
slating  of  oocrdl  anted  can-  md  laid  based  ABCs 
would  give  the  OUltod  States  n  dsfbnsi  In  depth 
that  would  offer  Uoiuaaad  protection  to  s  vital 
portion  of  0.8.  retail atesy  tames.  Sss  based 
aatlbalUetle  aiasUe  latarsapt  qrstai  (SABOS) 
ships  oould  be  dsplsyod  la  toward  positions  froa 
whish  anay  Ineaning  ICBC  a  weald  be  lstareaptsd 
before  WBV  "clouds*  dispersed,  ad,  sines  Inter¬ 
ception  would  oocur  above  the  skaosph erw  ad  ewer 
wtsr.  Berth  Aasriea  would  bn  shielded  fron  the 
direct  effects  of  aaclear  blast  sad  radioactive 
fullest.  SABOS  oould  nine  defend  against  sub¬ 
mit  at-lamehed  ballistic  also  lias.  It  would  in- 
erwuss  the  President's  decision  tine  in  1  aaclear 
crisis  and  night  obstruct  the  further  pruUfom- 
Uos  of  auelssr  wa  spans.  Friendly  poser  1  could 
avoid  costly  suclenr  ws epees  progrme  tp  ehnrlsg 
the  cost  of  SABOS  ships  tar  their  am  defense. 
SABOS  Is  less  vulnerable  and  nose  costly  to  de¬ 
stroy  than  lend  based  system  and  bos  as  “attrac¬ 
tive"  price.  Since  there  has  saver  bam  a  reaeoa- 
ehle  argunsat  against  SABOS,  Defense  Depsrtnsst 
eppositlos  is  a  ’pan  a  t  oostly  si  stake." 


1058 

Ardens,  Ssrvay.  BOH  YltnUM  5MM8  O.S.  AMT  FLAB- 
SBO.  Aasrisae  Lsgtsa  saga  tine,  v.  SB,  Fab.  19TO: 
8-1J.  ill us.  D5T0.A1A32.  v.  88 

fw  rates  the  devices  devalayes  wader  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  U.l.  Amy  Cenbat  Develops  eat  Can- 
asm  and  a  ini  1st  ergssiesUona  tar  see  la  the 
virtues  tar.  Ardens  esntands  uw.t  U.l.  ailtury 
wed  taehnologlsnl  ugamlty  ban  sees  sore  then  a 
antes  fur  guerrilla  tactile  aad  has  proves  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  the  Cmaanlit  stmugy  at  "ware  of  lib- 
erstise." 
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Bmdaw,  P.  SPIED  AID  MRU.  Soviet  aOlUqr 
review,  Jan.  19T0:  20-63.  lllu*. 

01.87,  1970 

lapbaals**  tb*  ttwrtww  of  lnorauid  troop  no¬ 
bility,  ap**d  of  *ff*ct  of  mopooo  and  awiat  of 
aobaolts,  apaad  la  ametlag  aad  awrwatoi  otata- 
cle*  aad  obolructico*,  aad  apaad  of  troop  control 
la  aotea  surfer*. 


1058 

Cbnfw,  Join  H.  OX  MV7  MOVES  ASBAD.  Ordaaaeo, 
v.  5k,  Sapt./Cot.  19(9:  199-158.  ilia*. 

UP 1.067,  v.  ?4 

Praia**  to*  Barr'*  **hl*wa*atn  ovar  tb*  put  50 
poor*.  Including  tb*  first  Atlantic  airerooaiag 
aad  grrasooplcally  lUbllltad  tab  sight,  tb*  **- 
sulopaaot  of  dlvo  tahlag  techniques,  aad  tb*  os* 
of  atoalo  propolsioa.  Chafo*  dices****  tb*  laflu- 
•oc*  of  anoopao*  technology,  tb*  daployaut  of  a 
ballistic  ai**il*  fl**t,  tb*  anltiabot  portabl* 
flaa*  weapon  qnt«a,  aad  tb*  rol*  of  coanirlra 
tlcoa  aad  caaaaad  aad  ooutrol. 


ptamtly  targetabl*  raaatry  vehicle.  D*  volpi 
predict*  that  deployment  of  thia  weapon  will  ln- 
er**M  tb*  daagrr  of  ftr*t-*triba  ooawraa  aad  *e 
d  dan  tel  aaol*ar  «*r,  Meliorate  tb*  am  rao*, 
aad  doer****  tb*  aaeurity  of  tb*  *up*rpo**n. 


1062 

oim*.  Mtt  s.  us  ax  "oonodz  roucr"  anu  nu 

ZStl  Rat  dl*  "Kanooaaboot-PoUtlk”  but*  aoeb 
Badautungt  Ram*  alUtair*  fMrtl*!  general  all- 
itary  r*vi«w,  fob.  1970:  187-199. 

02.R18,  1970 

Include*  mcaarl**  la  pr«aob  aad  Baalish. 


Ceataad*  that  tb*  praragnlalte*  far  a  poll  ay  of 
fora*  ty  a  nasal  pour  against  a  aaall  coastal 
country  ars  Biasing  today  bsoass*  of  tb*  rol*  of 
aircraft  la  ailitary  d*f«aw  aad  tb*  Intarsostlca 
of  International  organisation*.  Pablo*’ s  accusa¬ 
tion  that  tb*  Soviet  (talon  ooadnet*  a  'gunboat 
policy*  1*  unfounded  lino*  tb*  Soviet  la*y  do** 
not  intervene  la  tb*  countrl**  show  port*  it  vis- 
its.  Clew  also  discuss**  tb*  aodara  equipmnt  of 
tb*  Sort  «t  Easy. 


cxnu  success  mm  uuseaxs  ns  ran  nu-mds  xuns 
samutx.  FSblag  rrrtw,  v.  13,  Apr.  30,  1970: 
k-5.  EBT01.P42,  v.  13 

Ttaaalotad  tram  a  tela  baa  t’nag  bate  ta  CBav 

Ctdaa  Swa  tyiyl  relaa**,  Paklag,  April  29, 

1970-  BS775.55.b656 


Desert b*s  tb*  aatelllt*,  abieb  %arba  a  good  b*- 
giaalag  la  tb*  talspm  of  China's  spec*  teeb- 


cisOin,  sort.  c—acAb-gomacM.  miam.  Edi¬ 
torial  rsa*areb  report* ,  v.  1,  Jsa*  lB,  1969:  452- 
470.  S39.X39,  ».  1 

laclada*  bibliographical  footaotw. 

Xarlwn  tb*  avauta  that  bar*  recently  bscagbl 
cbudcal  aad  bloiogiool  sarfsr*  (CPI)  to  ptolle 
sttatloa  la  tb*  Uhl  tad  States  t  araalu*  tb*  a* 
or  ilbp d  aw  of  OM  agate  la  World  (tan  I  aad 
n.  Kona,  aad  Vista—;  aad  Mraani  eoacrsesioo- 
al  internet  la  banning  CPU  saagoa*. 


IQtO 

csxBA  naonooBU  ooaocn  »  etdroom  sons  bow- 
sum,  socoBsmur  cacucrs  ran  i— am  m- 

CLEAR  TOf .  Surrey  of  Chiu  nal aland  prvu,  no. 
4914.  Oct.  10,  1969:  9. 

06777.55.(192.  1969 

Bsla  ta  fang  bate  ill  CSw  China  tew*  Agency) 
rtlNM,  tegllah,  Ptolag.  Oct.  4,  1969- 

0BrTT.53.S656,  1969 


i.  v.  13, 


0BTT0.8T5,  v.  13 


1064 

a  puaeurr  or  tee  uan 
1970:  49-68.  Ulaa 


Conteate  — Top-priority  ptgru  tb*  that  bread' 
«r  reactor,  ty  NUtea  Stas.—SM  eoastraetloa 
aad  <p*r*tl*a:  yrsladi  to  tm  dasoloprant.  ty 
t.  F.  fidryeb  and  J.  0.  Artartsra.— Ptol*  and  at- 
t* rials  lrradiatloa  aragraa  la  aapaert  of  tb* 


■•port*  aa  to*  two  aoat  recast  Cbinaaa  aaalaar 
teats.  Tbs  dasslopaaat  of  asalaar  saayeu  la  far 
dafwwlv*  pgpoasa  only  aad  la  alaad  at  braaklag 
to*  nuclear  an* apply  —tateltod  by  tor  United 
State*  and  toe  Serial  (tales,  lb*  Ortaaa*  Oo**ra> 
amt  ad»oe»l**  tea  "coaplate  prebibiviea  aad  toot- 
oagb  awtraettoa  of  aaelaar  aaapaaa*  ta  daelara* 
teat  It  nil  never  to  to*  first  to  an*  teas. 


FTTT,  ty  8.  X.  ta*  ta  J.  C.  Tobis — 08-2  m  a 
(tot  reactor  irradiatioa  facility,  ty  Prtarlch  8. 
Kira. 

Various  wpeet*  of  tea  papa  to  devaloy  a  liq¬ 
uid  artel  rant  be—dar  rotator  tea  highest  prior¬ 
ity  U.S.  pragma  ta  ter  flrld  of  aorlaar  aarrgy 
ta  oar  prapaat  with  tayortoaA  soil  coal  ta  later- 
aatieaal  eoaarouroor* . 


itd 

>  Volyl.  Alestaar.  KUW-30000B  MUSA  OP  T« 
CUA>  not.  bslirtu  of  ter  atom*  aalmtlsts, 

».  36.  Ju.  .970:  39- jB,  td 

7(9143 .AM,  w.  26 

2i*twar*  ter  MU*  tacbaologr.  perforator , 
wi  AnlMU  Lapll  eat  lose  of  tee  tatlpl*  lab- 


mum  not— ass  *un.  mm«  (to—*)  *.  229, 
asr.  14,  1970:  992-993. 

81.82,  *.  22» 

CaaaaaU  on  ter  U-S.  Aualc  fwrgy  Ctoalaaia*'* 
Fl  1971  badgrt  Npau  (hr  Project  Plantar*  ta 


the  muraac  environment  2 35 


the  pragran  to  construct  tbrraenueleer  research 
uachlnes.  Plowshare  budget  cuts  oould  boot  seri¬ 
ous  l-og-tam  ocMnwca,  leading,  for  ranple. 
to  *  loos  of  trained  personnel,  but  no  oos  bee  yst 
articulated  a  pound  aoorale  ouoo  tor  tbs  project. 


1066 

Kerned? ,  VUlian  Y.  KRUBS  OT  SB  Flam*.  Ord- 
aaoce,  r.  5b,  Jib. /Feb.  1970 i  b02-A06. 

UT1.06T,  v.  5b 

Produetlon  of  a  no*  loop- races  fighter-basher 
and  an  airborne  control -of -Intercept loo  urstaa  has 
boon  portlall?  blocked  by  the  belief  that  the 
strategic  threat  is  shifting  fro*  — anad  bonbere 
to  ballistic  ad.  as  lies.  While  this  debate  per¬ 
sists,  the  Soviet  Uhlan  has  achieved  a  significant 
long-range  banner  capability.  Tbs  continuing  need 
for  a  long-range  btnber  three  Is  based  a*  the  un- 
know  perfnmanoe  of  ballistic  adeailes  la  ear, 
the  effects  of  aleetrunagaatlc  pulse  and  naaalve 
electronic  ocuntemsssmos.  and  the  variables  In¬ 
troduced  bf  entl belli  Stic  nisei lee.  It  say  there¬ 
fore  be  necessary  for  the  United  states  to  deploy 
the  F-12  or  a  nee*  advanced  Interceptor.  While 
the  amed  attack  helicopter  nay  supplant  the 
fired  slug  close-support  aircraft,  other  aircraft 
like  the  air- superiority  fighter,  flghter-bcnber, 
edv paced  sensed  strategic  aircraft,  and  advanced 
long-range  interceptor  *111  be  necessary  as  long 
as  aisallae  oaasot  perform  the  aircraft's  varied 
maslane.  The  Peters  of  the  fighter  Is  nsvel  avi¬ 
ation  dll  depend  on  the  fteture  of  the  aircraft 
carrier. 


1067  _ 

Levin,  Stuart  N.  F-1J:  BB  TOTTISO  OT  A  D0GP1GHT- 
IR.  Space /eerosautlce,  v.  52,  Dec.  1969:  JWT. 
Ulus.  TLJdiattL0r,  v.  $3 

Discusses  the  Mneepausl  debate  within  the  Ds- 
ftese  Pepartneet  and  anoag  prior  coat  rectors  over 
the  deal  on,  alrfrasn  sropelsloa  configure- i  or. 
and  avloales  asd  weapons  deslga  of  the  F-15  aye- 
lea. 


loW 

London,  Michael  F.  lAFSCUAK:  B  IBM  A  CSOICST 
Speee/cerassutlca ,  v.  52.  fat.  1969:  W->>.  Jl- 
luc.  Tl 501. Adi #7,  v.  52 

la  e  erctloa  entitled  "Strategic  Deface*." 

A  lemiaal-latarcept  aystan  could  beet  overeons 
tk  coat,  tana  a  1  asd  csstrol,  asd  coaaterseasurec 
proAleae  that  totfroM  as  AIM.  A  boost  aye  tee  it 
*»ln* reble  ta  coast  amaasures  early  la  the  boast 
(Sas*.  is  very  eapeselvu,  asd  «1 1  si  m>  tea  the  Free- 
(Seat  Arcs  the  unnH.nl  sad  costrol  loop,  a  *W- 
eaurs*  ays  tec  css  be  penetrated  e*aa  ia  a  rela¬ 
tively  MMephUt tested  *•<«.  As  effective  tnrd- 
toUt  oystes  ohoald  csasitt  of  a  slsuer  and  one:'  - 
if  latercaptor  that  eeeld  dleerlnlaatv  verbeeea 
Arcs  decoy*  and  keep  Intercept  *1  stance*  at  a  ada- 
baas  asd  atelier  asd  ohaaper  d sails  site  radar* 
that  could  be  and*  asbile  dthia  the  daaile 
ntM.  hecaase  it  is  possible  to  Wild  laproerd 


conponsotd  for  a  tarsi pel  aytten,  the  Safeguard 
dU  be  very  short  lived.  Other  current  or  poten¬ 
tial  cystans  Ilka  superbard  silos,  s  see  based  or 
noblle  I  CM,  anltlpls  independent  reentry  vehi¬ 
cles,  advanced  panned  strategic  aircraft,  abort- 
range  attack  das  lias,  or  supersonic  cruise  amed 
decoys  could  protect  karri -s’ t  assured-destruction 
capablUty. 

1069 

Loweobar,  Bernes.  AM  BADABft:  NTS  VB  RMUTT. 
Space /aercoauties,  v.  S3,  Bov.  1969:  56~6i.  11- 
lus.  TLSOl.ASlBT,  v.  5: 

la  a  section  entitled  "Strategic  Ocfhnae." 

Contends  that  Safe guard's  radars  are  inadequate 
against  relatively  staple  count emsasurea,  sug- 
gwts  alternatives ,  and  coucludaa  taut  the  latter 
concept  of  onboard  radars  la  so  different  fro*  the 
Safeguard  aystan  that  aajor  portion  of  the  aystan 
sould  taste  to  be  ahtngad  to  restructure  the  AM 
around  a  true,  Spartan  arae-latereept  capability. 


1070 

Harriott,  John.  COMICAL  AID  BIOLOGICAL  MPAIB. 
International  defense  review,  so.  3,  1969:  1TO- 
irb.  uius.  pbop  m 

Sens  advsntegss  of  cbmlssl  and  biological  war¬ 
fare  (CM);  characteristics  and  cspsbJlitie#  of 
various  rhoninal  agents  and  dlsaaoa  ccganlsna; 
diasanlaatlon  asd  protection  strategics.  Harriott 
predicts  that  obmlssl  and  biologies!  tgsntu  will 
be  used  In  future  eonflieto  and  argues  that  na¬ 
tions  that  leak  CM  capability  *111  ha  at  a  grave 
disadvantage. 


1071 

Harriett,  John.  BAVAL  IQ9BILBS.  International  de¬ 
ftest  review,  bo.  ),  1969:  2b WW.  lllua. 

FbOF  M 

Surveys  the  status,  characteristics,  and  cape- 
hill  ties  of  five  type*  of  Mantem  naval  ntsalle 
ayrteaa.  While  areal  ad  sal lea  bona  been  accepted 
as  the  aeia  amanant  of  aodern  uarahlpc,  the  gut 
la  still  an  affidast  a* epos  for  there  acahardntat 
and  will  not  be  replaced  ccnpletely  ty  nisei let 
fbr  another  30  year*. 


toT2 

m»  DU.  JcM  F.  10®  I  Li  MM  BWHB  MB1H  TtCk- 
UGOBS.  electronic  design,  e.  IB.  Apr.  13,  1970: 
30-33.  illaa.  trrBOO.BbJT,  v.  16 

Peer rlbet  th*  dsaigi  asd  capabilities  of  serious 
radar  tystaas  that  soaltor  asd  analyse  payload  be¬ 
havior  asd  teoUalqwr*  ■ 


l'?l 

Motifs,  Saauel.  t  WIO  OF  MX  UIAATUM  OB  TME 
tdSi Ut-dtlOCKTi  "9  mourn.  Operations  research, 
v.  13.  Her. /Apr.  9tS:  IJh-ITJ. 

WT5.J6J.  ».  i« 

Senate  ted  rsfOf^seee:  p-  JST- Wl. 


urns  s  a  m  **  i 
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Organised  miM  of  tbs  unclassified  literature 
on  the  aisslle-alloestleo  problea.  The  proble* 
considered  U:  given  «a  alitlni  nape,  fore*  and 
•  Mt  of  (argots.  what  Is  tbs  optiaal  allocation 
of  weapons  to  tsrgstsT  References  are  organissd 
by  typo,  eterae tort sod  by  aubnodel,  discussed,  and 
annotated.  It  is  proposed  that  this  review  arth- 
odology  bo  applied  to  other  appropriate  areas. 
(Abstract  supplied,  aodlflsd) 

107b 

Nooror,  Tbooas  I.  CTBX  CVAJ  Injr,  ».  13,  Feb.  1970: 
15-16,  kSi  Mar.  21-33.  Ulus. 

VAA9.R26,  e.  13 

HoanadiB  frea  the  Chief  of  laval  Operation*  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bsey,  John  8.  Cbafeo. 

Parto  1-3  of  this  article  were  annotated  as 
tten  no.  625  in  ».  6,  no.  2,  of  this  bibliography 

The  U.S.  i»r'.  ’ :  case  for  nuclear-  and  conven- 
tioual-povered  aircraft  carriers. 

1075 

81u.  Sieo-choog.  USD  CHOI'S  BPCLXAX  NIGHT.  Ord¬ 
nance,  *.  5b,  Jen. /Feb.  1970:  399-bOl. 

0F1 .067,  V.  5b 

Traces  the  devalopneat  of  Caamsist  China's  nu¬ 
clear  ueapona  prograa  Troa  1951  to  1967.  Al¬ 
though  ach lea— ante  la  nuclear  eat* rials  produc¬ 
tion  sad  i^raesa— its  is  the  weight-yield  ratio 
of  — epn—  have  he—  particularly  Oprasslvc 
frea  a  technical  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
the  cultural  revolution  has  hatred  the  nuclear 
poogr— . 

1076 

CHUTtEAR  JttVTl  Jlsvy,  v.  13.  Feb.  1770:  lb-51.  11- 

lue.  VAb9.82S,  v.  13 

C— t—  t*.— Fwt-pres— t-future  of  nuclear  navy, 
by  Elton  C.  Fey.—  Polarls-hjs eidoo-UUIB:  the 
strategic  ansuer,  by  John  C.  ■orris.— Concrete 
(parts  —clear  surface  ship  coos  true 1 1 nc ,  to  Sen. 
henry  H.  Jacks—  — huclear  suh-tenktr* :  the  —over 
to  cerryiag  Aloaka  ollT  by  Clay  0.  Hair,  Jr.— 
mniLUS  — d  kARUMAL:  a  ualqt*  pars— al  vieu.  by 
hear  AAalraJ  E.  P.  Sllkiaaoa.— A— lalstrall— 
backs  —ay  fir—  A  nsrehsat— .  ty  A—iral  Jo— 
WiU.-8uci.ear  tube  got  to?  it— ai—  priority,  by 
Soman  Polnar.— Rosy  spurs  ta— -rcial  —clear  pos¬ 
er  advance*,  by  hep.  Chet  Kali  field. — A— 1  r%l 
hoover  —  the  CVAI  gap  tby  Thosae  8.  Nooreri— fro- 
rile  of  Vice  Adnlral  Hy— r  3.  kickover,  by  f—  ries 
W.  Corddry. 

Article*  —  vari—t  sst-cvt  or  the  — e  «f  cnwle- 
«r  vaetsa r  fhr  skip  props, tin* . 

*?»r 

fUABNAgfc.  Sue  tear  a—*,  v.  IS.  Jm.  19T0:  U-bb. 
Illus.  »m:.ST5.  v.  ij 

Fifth  article  is  a  section  —titled  "Raelear 
Industry  69." 

Min  <j  '  Ftoject  Plow-Pur*  ectle.ties  la  19&9. 
Tie  results  of  test*  ia  the  eara—ti—  sad  —  ta¬ 
re,  a:  product!—  progra— .  legislative  action 


relative  to  co— orclsl  —00  of  aielear  explosives 
ia  the  felted  States  and  abroad,  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment's  battle  to  win  a  role  in  the  deelslon- 
— king  oa  questions  concerning  ca— erclal  uses  of 
—clear  explosives,  and  ths  growth  of  congres¬ 
sional  opposition  to  Plowshare  ere  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed. 

1078 

P0WEF  ShACTOBS  1970— mcx.  Huclear  engineering, 
v.  15,  Feb.  1970:  109-13b. 

TK9001.875.  v.  15 

General  infomatlon,  technical  data,  and  prog¬ 
ress  schedules  for  all  the  world's  —clear  pom r 
reactors— planned,  under  construction,  and  opera¬ 
tional. 


1079 

Prlna,  L.  Edgar.  AEGIS — BAVT  STRIVES  TO  MEET  SOVI¬ 
ET  CMISE  IOSSI1E  THREAT.  8a»y.  v.  13.  Mar.  1970: 
16-20.  11— ue .  VAb9,  828,  v.  13 

Describes  the  U.S.  8svy's  progr—  to  develop  a 
fleet  defense  egnl— t  the  Soviet  Union's  Styx  end 
subnerine-  end  benber- launched  cruise  nlsslles. 


1060 

Ryan.  D.  8.  P.  ASW  HELICOPTERS  »  D8STR0IBRS.  In¬ 
ternational  defen—  review,  no.  3,  1969:  238-211. 
tllus.  PkGP  m 

Describes  the  developaent  or  Cenade's  destroyer- 
— tieuhnarl—  uarfare  (ASW)  helicopter  prograa, 
focusing  on  aircraft  and  ship  design  and  trial 
flight  operations.  The  ASW  helicopter  — apoo  aye- 
ten  can  detect,  classify,  and  attack  under  all 
weather  conditions  the  aost  aodern  sd— rises 
planned  for  the  future . 


1081 

SchrSder,  herald.  Inge— r  E.  0  It  eon,  jg£  Rolf  LJung- 
kwist.  V10GE8.  Astronautics  •  aeronautics,  v.  7. 
Dec.  1969:  26-31.  Ulus. 

TLJ01.A688A25,  v.  7 

Describes  the  evolution  of  Sweden's  aircraft  In¬ 
dustry.  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Saab  37 
Vigg— ,  end  the  erg— last  ion  and  aaaage— at  — u>- 
ods  applied  to  the  Vigg—  project,  which  resulted 
in  develop*—  1  coat  stability. 


IJdJ 

Dearer  —d  Stterlia.  Ferdinand  N.  von.  {THE  AMfRS« 

cas  unvamu  otrmz  syptwj  d—  —nwit'b, 

kehetensh— kraysten,  Wehraunde,  v.  if,  jo*.  ;?£»: 
578-579.  UJ.WJ96.  ».  18 

sutii—s  ebanges  la  A— He—  — tiaissHe 
syetens  end  joist*  out  costly  fallacies  ik>:  ^ 
to  ►  dropped  sP—  the  Saties'*  defense  pi— sine; 

that  offensive  strategic  —apes*  suffice  v 
deter  vneay  attack  tad  that  deploy— *1  of  ll» ; *■ 
—f«V4  in  I— lie  silos  wool*  —cur*  the  **- 
tick's  ; i.‘  md-s trike  capability. 


--  -.  .  _ _ „„ 
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1083 

Terzibaschltseh,  Stefan.  C NAVAL  ARMAMENTS  AS  RE¬ 
FLECTED  IN  NEW  NAVY  MANUALS!  Maritime  RCstung 
im  Spiegel  neuer  Flottenhandbflcher .  Marine  Rund¬ 
schau,  v.  67,  Jan.  1970 :  36-1*2.  illus. 

V3.M3,  v.  67 

Notes  the  1969  changes  in  the  naval  armaments 
of  27  nations,  with  special  attention  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

108b 

Zoppo,  Ciro.  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY,  WEAPONS,  AND  THE 
THIRD  WORLD.  In  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists, 
power,  and  the  Third  World:  essays  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  international  system.  Philadelphia,  1969 . 

(Its  Annals,  v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p  113-125. 

Hl.AU,  v.  386 

The  decade  ahead  is  likely  to  witness  a  dimin¬ 
ished  capacity  by  the  protagonist  powers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  universalization  of  that  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy  most  suited  to  eventual  military  purposes. 

The  fast-breeder  reactor  and  centrifuge-enrich¬ 
ment,  two  nuclear  developments  on  tie  threshold  of 
commercial  feasibility,  are  the  most  foreboding. 
They  would  provide ,  as  by-products  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity,  two  fissionable  materials 
used  in  making  nuclear  weapons:  plutonium  and  en¬ 
riched  uranium.  This  technology  will  be  developed 
by  industrial  countries,  like  Germany  and  Japan, 
but  it  could  be  exported  to  countries  in  the  Third 
World,  where  it  is  fervently  believed  to  oe  the 
key  to  economic  development.  The  prospects  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will  effec¬ 
tively  cu'  u  the  spread  of  this  technology  seem 
poor  becauo-  mutually'  reinforcing  economic,  sta¬ 
tus,  and  security  incentives  will  undermine  the 
diplomatic  leverage  of  the  superpowers  and  lead  to 
relaxed  safeguards.  Thus,  even  a  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  ratified  by  most  threshold  and  Third  World 
countries  would  not  prevent  the  eventual  formation 
of  a  base  for  juclear  technology  amounting  to  a 
real  military  option  in  many  developing  countries. 
(Abstract  supplied) 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICIES 
AND  MILITARY  STRATEGIES 

1085 

Aber,  John  W.,  and  Paul  W.  Garber.  THE  NAVY  AND  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE?  A  CRITICAL  COALITION.  In  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis ■  Proceed¬ 
ings,  v.  96,  Mar.  1970:  l*o-l*lt.  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  96 

Examines  the  inadequacies  of  existing  U.S.  or¬ 
ganizations  and  doctrines  to  control  and  protect 
merchant  shipping  in  view  of  recent  technological 
changes . 

1086 

AMERICA'S  WORLD  ROLE  IN  THE  70'S.  Edited  by  Abdul 
A.  Said.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall 
U970J  179  p.  (A  Spectrum  book) 

E8HO.A61* 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 


Contents. — Commentary:  changing  requirements 
of  U.S.  security,  by  Abdul  A.  Said .  —Security  and 
Americas  diplomacy,  by  Whittle  Johnston. —Securi¬ 
ty  and  threatmanship,  by  Samuel  L.  Sharp.— West¬ 
ern  Europe,  by  Hana  J.  Morgenthau . — The  Balkans, 
by  Theodore' A.  Couloumbis . — Latin  America,  by 
John  N.  Plank.— Sub-Saharan  Africa,  by  Charles 
Burton  Marshall.— The  Middle  East,  by  Abdul  A. 
Said.—  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  by  Richard  But- 
v—11 . — The  Far  Eaat,  by  Takehiko  foshihaahi . — 

U.S.  security  through  multilateralism,  by  Urban 
Whitaker.— U.S.  security  and  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions,  by  Lawrence  W.  Wadsworth. — U.S.  security 
and  regionalism,  by  James  R.  Jose.— Military  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  1970s,  by  Walter  C.  Clemens,  Jr.— 
Index. 

Examinee  U.S.  foreign  policy,  explores  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  changing  requirements  of  American  se¬ 
curity,  and  reccmmends  new  security  roles  for  the 
United  States  in  the  1970’s. 


1087 

ARMED  FORCES  REORGANISATION.  Aslan  almanac,  v.  7, 
Dec.  2C,  1969:  3701-3702. 

DS1.AL752,  v.  7 

Surveys  the  rec^ht  reorganization  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  A  Tiled  Forces  Command,  which  includes  a  plan 
to  retire  50,000  army  personnel  by  1973.  A  mili¬ 
tia  will  be  formed  to  compensate  for  these  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  new  tasks  of  the  armed  forces  will  be 
sociopolitical  and  military.  Although  strategic 
estimates  indicate  that  Indonesia  will  not  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  external  military  threat  during 
the  next  5  years.  Communist  subversion  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  major  problem. 
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Barnett,  A.  Doak.  A  NUCLEAR  CHINA  AND  U.S.  ARMS 
POLICY.  Foreign  affairs,  v.  U8,  Apr.  1970:  1*27- 
1*1*2.  DilO.F6,  v.  lto 

While  it  would  be  Impossible  for  China  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability  or  gain  parity 
with  either  of  the  superpowers  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  may  acquire  a  limited  defensive  second- 
strike  capability  in  time.  The  Chinese  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  constrained  by  the  realities  of  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence.  Once  China  attains  a  minimal 
credible  deterrent,  a  new  leadership  might  be  more 
inclined  to  reassess  its  posture  on  strategic 
problems  and  arms  control,  concluding  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
weapons  gap  through  negotiated  strategic  arms  lim¬ 
itations  than  by  competing  in  a  costly  and  futile 
arms  race.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  therefore  agree  in  the  strategic  arms  limi¬ 
tation  talks  not  to  deploy  antiballistic  missiles 
or  take  other  measures  designed  to  prevent  China 
from  acquiring  even  a  limited  second-strike  capa¬ 
bility.  Instead,  as  soon  as  it  is  justifiable 
they  could  indicate  to  China  the  credibility  of 
its  nuclear  deterrent.  U.S.  and  Soviet  ABM  de¬ 
ployments  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  total  damage- 
denial  capability  against  China  would  delay 
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China's  eventual  acquisition  of  a  second-strike 
capability,  ensure  its  continued  opposition  to 
U.S. -Soviet  sponsored  arms  control  proposals,  and 
inhibit  Chinese  willingness  to  participate  in  arms 
control  negotiations.  In  addition,  ABM's  would 
escalate  the  Sort et-Ameri can  aras  race,  adversely 
affect  Slno-Aaerlcan  relations,  and  convince  the 
Chinese  that  Moscow  and  Washington  are  actively 
collaborating  to  perpetuate  their  total  strategic 
superiority  vis-a-vis  Peking.  The  United  States 
should  nake  it  clear  that  it  will  not  support  the 
Soviet  Union's  anti-Chinese  policies  and  will 
maintain  an  evenhanded  policy  toward  both  powers. 


1089 

Barrett,  Raymond  J.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  SOVIET  STRATEGIC 
THINKING.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  50, 
Jan.  1970:  17-25.  Ulus. 

26723 -U35,  v.  50 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  Soviet 
strategic  thought  is  the  mirror  image  of  U.S. 
strategic  thought.  Geographic  vulnerability,  the 
major  fact  of  Soviet  geography,  presents  Soviet 
strategists  with  a  range  of  problems  not  faced  by 
their  U.S.  counterparts.  This  vulnerability  ex¬ 
plains  wily  Soviet  decisionmakers  are  so  defense 
minded,  why  they  persist  in  maintaining  out 3 lied 
conventional  forces,  and  why  they  follow  the  poli¬ 
cy  they  do  with  regard  to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
same  factor  is  a  major  source  of  the  friction  with 
Communist  China,  vhicn  In  turn  provides  the  raison 
d'etre  of  ABM  deployment.  Because  of  its  vulnera¬ 
bility,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  chary  of  agreeing 
to  freeze  ABM  deployment  or  limit  its  conventional 
forces  or  of  permitting  changes  to  the  status  quo 
in  central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  for  the  same 
reason  there  will  be  no  rapprochement  with  Comnu- 
nist  China.  China  is  bound  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  Soviet  strategic  thought  and  to  have  a  decisive 
impact  on  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  disarmament, 
detente,  and  economic  development.  Moscow  will 
continue  to  be  cautious  in  its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  but,  if  its  Vietnam  policy  and  na¬ 
val  strategy  are  any  indication,  it  may  be  trying 
to  force  the  United  States  into  a  position  of  vul¬ 
nerability  similar  to  its  own.  As  the  pressures 
along  the  Soviet  frontiers  increase  and  Soviet 
sensitivities  grow,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
develop  "policies  that  will  encourage  gradual 
changes  while  not  precipitating  explosive  reac¬ 
tions  stemming  from  Soviet  anxieties." 
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Baudissin,  Wolf,  Graf  von.  CLIMITS  AND  POSSIBILI¬ 
TIES  OF  MILITARY  ALLIANCE  SYSTEMS;  SECURITY-POLIT¬ 
ICAL  PERSPECTIVES  IN  THE  COMING  DECADE!  Grenzen 
und  MSglichkeiten  militarischer  BOndnis systems; 
sicherheitpolitische  Perspektiven  im  kommenden 
Jahrzehnt.  Europa-Archiv,  v.  25,  Jan.  10,  1970: 
1-10.  D839-E86,  v.  25 

Since  deterrence,  arms  control,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  peace  are  likely  to  loom  large  in  the  fu¬ 


ture  strategic  picture,  they  are  used  here  as  cri¬ 
teria  of  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  systems.  "Deterrence  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess."  Each  failure  adds  to  the  importance  of  de¬ 
terring  the  next  bigger  disaster.  Since  deter¬ 
rence  alns  primarily  at  peace,  its  rules  resemble 
those  of  "crisis  management"  rather  than  war.  It 
requires,  however,  a  flexible  "set  of  military  in¬ 
struments,"  too  costly  for  nation-states  and  too 
difficult  for  classical  alliances  to  acquire. 

Only  in  modern  alliance  systems  can  a  multination¬ 
al  division  of  labor  reduce  the  costs  adequately 
and  secure  a  high  strategic  mobility  of  forces.  A 
united  hut  politically  nonlntegrated  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  could  never  achieve  NATO's  deterrent  power. 
Arms  control  is  an  unusually  complicated  process 
that  can  serve  many  purposes  like  reduction  of  the 
chance,  intensity,  or  escalation  of  var.  In  the 
future  the  military  alliances  will  teal  with  arms 
control  on  a  superpower  level  as  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  and  on  a  regular  multilater¬ 
al  level  as  in  a  European  security  conference. 
Success  will  depend  on  factors  like  a  realization 
by  the  two  sides  that  there  is  a  lav  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  in  arms  races  and  that  the  interests 
of  industrial  states  increasingly  converge.  By 
their  contribution  to  the  balance  of  power,  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  have  cemented 
the  status  quo,  but  they  have  nevertheless  shown 
flexibility  in  their  objectives,  structures,  and 
strategies.  A  European  peace  order  might  he 
achieved  by  a  rapprochement  and  osmosis  of  the  tvo 
alliances.  Since  the  "political  scenery  is  no 
longer  strictly  bipolar,"  the  military  alliances 
offer  their  members  greater  security  than  would 
neutrality  despite  the  risks  involved  in  member¬ 
ship.  Europe's  future  security  will  depend  on 
these  alliances,  while  other  problems  vill  be 
solved  through  supranational  and  international  co¬ 
operation  . 

1091 

Baudissin,  Wolf,  Graf  von.  THE  NATO  STRATEGIC  CON¬ 
CEPT.  NATO's  fifteen  nations,  v.  lU,  Dee.  1969/ 
Jan.  1970 :  26-32.  UA6U6.F5,  v.  Ik 

Thoughts  on  modern  strategy,  the  doctrine  of 
flexible  response,  and  future  strategic  problems. 
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Bauer,  Helmut.  [HOME  DEFENSE  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS; 

A  COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION:  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC — FRANCE!  Die  Landesverteidigung  euro- 
pSischer  Nationen;  eine  vergleichende  Ausver- 
tung:  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland — Frankreich. 
Wehrwissenschaftliche  Rundschau;  Zeitschrift  fur 
die  europSische  Sicherheit,  v.  19,  Oct.  1969: 
557-576.  U3.W485,  v.  19 

Examines  several  aspects  of  the  French  and  West 
German  defense  postures,  including  geography, 
legal  Structure,  organization,  logistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  civil  defense,  leadership,  planning,  and 
morale.  Bauer  concludes  that  in  most  of  these 
fields  France  is  superior  to  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  suggests  measures  to  improve  West 
Germany's  defense  posture. 
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Becbtoldt,  Heinrich.  [CHINA'S  STRATEGY  07  REVOLU- 
TIOH;  WITH  THE  THIRD  WORLD  AGAINST  RUSSIA  AND 
AMERICA!  China*  R evolutions Btrategi e .  Mlt  der 
Drltten  Welt  gegen  Hus (land  und  Aaerika.  CVom 
Autor  erv.  u.  aktuallslerte  Auig.l  CMUnchenl 
Deutecher  Taschenbuch  Verl.  [19693  371  p.  (DTV, 
615)  DS7to.5.R8Bl*  1969 

Originally  Issued  under  the  title:  Die  Allianz 
alt  der  Arnat.  Chinas  Revolutlonsstrategle  gegen 
Pl‘T°1*"‘1  'TH 

D67k0.5.R8Bl* 

Enlarged  and  updated  by  the  author. 

Contents.— Foreword  to  the  pocket  edition. — The 
revolutionary  dynamics  of  Maoism.— Russian  imperi¬ 
alism  In  China. — Ideological  escalation  against 
Moscow.— The  Fifth  International  as  a  counter- 
front. — Call  to  the  Third  World  for  a  revolution. 
—Model  war  for  the  world  revolution. —Extremely 
high  hope  and  a  fall  into  the  abyss. — Unequal 
treaties  and  the  intermediate  zones. — Nuclear 
weapons  for  the  protection  of  people's  war.— In¬ 
troversion  as  a  revolutionary  reserve.— Annota¬ 
tions  and  references.— Selected  bibliography. — In¬ 
dex  of  names  and  subjects. 

Examines  the  origins,  methods,  and  goals  of  C  jm- 
mmist  China's  strategy  of  world  revolution  and 
discusses  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  theory  of  intermediate  zones,  according  to 
which  Canada,  Australia,  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  moat  of  Asia  will  develop  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  than  with  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bechtoldt  examines  China's  nu¬ 
clear  armaments  and  Its  negative  attitude  toward 
arms  control  agreements.  Although  Peking  formally 
rejects  the  notion  that  nuclear  proliferation  au¬ 
tomatically  increases  the  danger  of  nuclear  war, 
it  nevertheless  realizes  that  proliferation  abroad 
is  not  in  China's  best  interest.  Once  China  ac¬ 
quires  full-fledged  nuclear  status,  its  security 
policy  may  change. 


1094 

Beer,  Francis  A.  INTEGRATION  AND  DISINTEGRATION  IN 
NATO;  PROCESSES  OF  ALLIANCE  COHESION  AND  PROSPECTS 
TOR  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY.  CColumbual  Ohio,  State 
University  Press  Ccl9691  330  p.  (A  Publication 

of  the  Mershon  Center  for  Education  in  National 
Security)  UA6W.3.B39 

Contents.— Introduction.— Political  consultation 
in  NATO.— NATO  military  forces:  integration.— 
NATO  military  forces:  leadership,  functionalism, 
and  spill-over. — NATO  armaments.— NATO  infrastruc¬ 
ture.— NATO  science.— NATO:  past  and  future. — Ap¬ 
pendixes  .  —Notes .  —Index . 

Contends  that  NATO  is  not  integrated.  Although 
the  organization's  structures  and  tasks  have 
changed  and  become  increasingly  differentiated, 
binding  institutional  procedures  and  alliance  au¬ 
thority  remain  mostly  ineffective.  Political 
leaders  have  been  unvilllng  to  support  sizable 
Joint  activities  except  when  they  were  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  their  own  countries. 


1095 

[BONN  PREPARES  A  TOXIC  WAR!  Bonn  bereitet  Oiftkrieg 
vor.  CHrsg.  van  Ministerial  fdr  AuswSrtige  Ange- 
legenhelten  der  DDR!  Berlin,  Staatsverlsg  der 
Deutschen  Demokratlschen  Republlk,  1969.  109  P* 
DD259.2.B65 

Partial  contents. — Introduction. —From  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  Fhrenfrled  Petras,  former  head  of  the  Mi¬ 
crobiological  Laboratory  at  the  West  German  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Aerobiology  in  Grafschaft/Sauerland,  to 
an  international  press  conference  held  on  December 
6,  1968.— From  a  speech  by  the  First  Deputy  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affaire  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Secretary  of  State  GBnther  Kohrt,  to  an 
international  press  conference  held  on  December  6, 
1968.  Memorandum  by  Friedrich  Jung  (Humboldt  Uni¬ 
versity,  Berlin),  Werner  Scheler  (Ernst-Moritz- 
Arndt  University,  Greifswald),  and  Horst  Ankermann 
(Friedrieh-Schiller  University,  Jena)  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  prerequisites  in  West  Germany  for  biologi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  varfare.  An  appeal  to  scien¬ 
tists,  engineers,  and  technicians  in  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic.— West  Germany,  the  home  of 
crime. — Science  and  technology  in  the  service  of 
crime.— Index  of  names. 

Asserts  that  West  Germany  is  developing  toxic 
substances  and  biological  weapons  and  lists  perti¬ 
nent  laboratories,  institutes,  and  firms. 
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Braune,  Hans  J.  THE  GERMAN  AIR  FORCE.  Royal  Air 
Forces  quarterly,  v.  9,  winter  1969:  269-275. 
illus.  UG635.G7A1252,  v.  9 

Traces  the  development  of  the  German  Air  Force 
since  the  fifties  end  projects  it  to  the  midseven¬ 
ties.  Braune  discusses  the  force's  mission, 
strength,  equipment,  organization,  personnel, 
training,  and  integration  in  NATO's  air  defense 
system.  The  change  in  NATO's  strategy  from  "mas¬ 
sive  retaliation"  to  "flexible  response"  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  the  force's  basic  mission,  which  in¬ 
cludes  air  defense  of  areas  assigned  by  NATO,  di¬ 
rect  support  of  the  battlefield,  and  participation 
in  NATO's  nuclear  eounterstrike. 


1097 

Burke,  Arleigh  A.  ROLE  OF  NAVAL  FORCES.  Naval  War 
College  review,  v.  22,  Mar.  1970:  5-11. 

P&GP  RR 

Address  delivered  to  the  Seapover  Symposium  at 
the  Naval  War  College. 

In  viev  of  the  Soviet  Union's  new  interest  in 
seapower  and  the  growing  reluctance  of  the  United 
States  to  commit  ground  forces  to  overseas  combat, 
U.S.  global  strategy  vill  gradually  shift  from  a 
dependence  upon  troop  cosnitments  and  fixed  land 
bases  to  reliance  on  naval  power  to  exercise  di¬ 
plomacy,  protect  vital  national  interests,  and 
maintain  existing  treaty  commitments.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  will  confront  tne  Americans  with  a  policy  of 
more  competitive  intervention  in  international  po¬ 
litical  and  military  affairs  and  improved  military 
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capabilities.  The  Soviet  Navy,  which  was  formerly 
tied  to  the  flanks  of  the  army,  now  operates  siz¬ 
able  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Ocean*.  The  Russians  are  im¬ 
proving  their  merchant  marine,  fishing,  and  ocean¬ 
ographic  research  capabilities  on  a  large  scale, 
are  building  submarines  at  a  faster  rate  than  all 
other  nations  combined,  and  soon  will  have  more 
ballistic  missiles  at  sea  than  the  United  States. 
They  also  are  adopting  a  maritime  strategy  that 
will  use  naval  forces  for  combat  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  merchant  marine  for  global  political 
and  economic  influence  and  will  be  supported  by  a 
large  and  versatile  shipbuilding  program.  Al¬ 
though  national  navies  might  be  combined  through 
alliance  systems  or  integrated  into  a  U.N.  naval 
command,  and  multinational  naval  forces  based  on 
mutual  regional  interests  are  feasible  and  desira¬ 
ble,  such  efforts  must  take  second  priority  to 
specific  national  interests. 


1098 

Cabrita  Matias,  A.  THE  ATLANTIC  AS  AN  OBJECTIVE  OF 
SOVIET  GEOSTRATEGY.  NATO’s  fifteen  nations, 
v.  lfc,  Dec.  1969 /Jan.  1970:  i*2-UU . 

UA6U6.F5,  v.  1U 

Analyzes  the  Soviet  Union's  motives  for  expand¬ 
ing  its  naval  forces.  Cabrita  Matias  yarns  that, 
if  the  Soviet  Union,  which  now  enjoys  superiority 
in  air  power  and  ground  forces,  gains  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  nuclear  weapons  and  seapower,  it  will  be 
strongly  tempted  to  provoke  a  showdown  with  the 
West  to  secure  its  European  or  Atlantic  frontier 
before  Communist  China  becomes  a  serious  threat. 


1099 

Caucig,  Franz.  CTHE  AIMS  OF  THE  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT. 
DEFENSE  POSSIBILITIES  ABOVE  ALL]  Die  Ziele  der 
tdrkischen  Regierung.  VerteidigungsmSglich- 
keiten  an  erster  Stelle.  Politische  Welt, 
v.  12,  Dec.  1969:  k-6. 

D839-P65,  v.  12 

Considers  Turkey's  defense  problem  after  the 
United  StateB  closes  its  military  bases.  To  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  defense  capability  even  with  NATO 
support,  Turkey  will  have  to  develop  its  own  de¬ 
fense  industry. 


1100 

Chou,  En-lai.  SPEECH  BY  PREMIER  CHOU  IN-LAI  AT 
PYONGYANG  MASS  RALLY.  Peking  review,  v.  13,  Apr. 
10,  1970:  18-21.  DS701.P42,  v.  13 

Delivered  on  Apr.  7;  1970. 

Expresses  concern  over  Japan's  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  defense  programs  and  the  position  of  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  in  its  evolving  Asian  security 
system. 

1101 

Coffey,  Joseph  I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  Revue  militaire  gfnerale ;  gen¬ 


eral  military  review,  no.  10,  Dec.  1989:  628-639} 
no.  1,  Jan.  1970:  1*7-65. 

U2.Rl*8,  1969/70 

Includes  summaries  in  French  and  German. 

Assesses  the  Implications  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Western  Europe  for  future  defense  policies  and  re¬ 
lations  with  NATO.  A  policy  that  emphasizes  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  rather  than  conventional  forces 
could  counter  the  exaggerated  Soviet  threat  to 
Western  Europe.  The  flexible  response  strategy  Is 
not  relevant  to  Europeans  because  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  deterring  aggres  ion,  not  defending 
against  attack.  Coffey  outlines  the  policies  that 
could  best  promote  a  sense  of  security  among  the 
NATO  allies,  including  a  realistic  limitation  to 
the  level  of  NATO's  conventional  operations.  Nei¬ 
ther  arms  limitation  measures  nor  a  move  toward  a 
detente  "are  likely  to  be  acceptable  as  long  as 
the  NATO  allies  are  at  odds  with  the  United  States 
over  the  strategic  concepts  and  the  force  postures 
required  for  their  common  defense." 


1102 

Cox,  Frederick  J.  THE  RUSSIAN  PRESENCE  IN  EGYPT. 
Naval  War  College  review,  v.  22,  Feb.  1970:  UU-53, 
map .  P&GP  RR 

Bibliographical  references  included  in  "Foot¬ 
notes":  p.  51-53. 

Surveys  Soviet  policy  in  the  Near  East,  empha¬ 
sizing  current  economic  and  military  aid  programs 
in  Egypt  and  concluding  that  the  Russians  control 
the  Egyptian  Armed  Forces.  The  Soviet  presence 
in  the  Near  East  alters  the  global  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  increases 
the  possibility  of  a  confrontation  between  the  su¬ 
perpowers,  allows  the  Russians  to  outflank  NATO, 
and  threatens  American  naval  hegemony  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  The  Soviet  Union's  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Arab  world  stems  directly  from  its 
strategic  naval  capability  in  the  Mediterranean. 


1103 

Datta,  N.  P.  THE  VACUUM  AND  ALL  THAT.  In  United 
Service  Institution  of  India,  New  Delhi.  Journal, 
v.  99,  Apr. /June  1969:  105-112. 

U1.U5,  v.  99 

Western  and  Russian  interests  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  have  become  marginal.  The  inevitable 
Chinese  effort  to  fill  this  vacuum  will  endanger 
Indian  interests.  The  Indian  Achilles'  heel  is 
not  the  northern  borders  but  Burma,  for  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  neither  the  United  States  nor  Russia  feels 
sufficiently  concerned  to  intervene  in  a  Chinese- 
inspired  internal  revolt.  A  Sino-Indian  military 
balance  making  possible  a  state  of  coexistence 
would  not  imperil  the  smaller  states,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  coincide  with  India's,  nor  anger  the  super¬ 
powers,  who  would  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  Asian  power.  With  the  growth  of  the  Indian 
economy,  the  increased  military  budget  allocations 
necessary  need  not  exceed  the  present  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product. 
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1104 

Denis,  Michel.  CCHAUVINEAU  AMD  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF 
DETERRENCE]  Chauvlneau  ou  Is  cr<dibilit<  de  la 
dissuasion.  Revue  militaire  gSniralej  general 
military  review,  Feb.  1970!  200-212. 

U2.Ri*8,  1970 

Includes  stomaries  in  English  and  German. 

Discusses  Nardsse  Cbauvineau's  military  con¬ 
cepts,  which  remain  relevant  to  the  problem  of  en¬ 
suring  coverage  for  NATO  countries  against  supe¬ 
rior  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  and  argues  that  the  most 
credible  deterrent  is  nuclear  mines. 


1105 

Fulbright,  James  William.  VIETNAM:  THE  CRUCIAL 
ISSUE.  Progressive,  v.  3U ,  Feb.  1970:  16-18. 

AP2.P8655,  v.  31* 

President  Nixon  maintains  that  Vietnam  is  an 
exemplary  place  for  the  United  States  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Communist  doctrine  of  expansion 
by  proxy  cannot  succeed,  while  virtually  every 
non-Government  specialist  on  Southeast  Asia  re¬ 
gards  the  var  as  a  civil  conflict  in  which  commu¬ 
nism  has  always  been  secondary  dto  the  struggle  for 
national  independence.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
U.S.  strategic  interests,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  Vietnam  is  Communist  or  not,  united  or 
divided.  To  pursue  "victory"  in  a  war  that  serves 
no  worthy  political  purpose,  as  both  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Johnson  have  done,  is  immoral  and  de¬ 
structive  of  the  national  interests.  Nixon's 
strategy  of  "Vietnamization"  is  based  on  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  Theiu-Ky  government  is  viable,  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
The  only  workable  solution  to  the  war  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  coalition  government  through  negotiations 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  This  could  be  achieved  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Nixon  administration's  unwillingness  to 
sacrifice  the  Thieu-Ky  government  even  when  it 
makes  a  negotiated  settlement  impossible. 


1106 

Cache,  Paul.  CRUSSIA  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN]  La 
Russie  et  la  Medl terran^e.  Revue  militaire  g£n£- 
rale;  general  military  review,  no.  9,  Nov.  1969: 
505-522.  U2.RL8,  1969 

Includes  summaries  in  English  and  German. 

Assesses  the  Soviet  effort  to  convert  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  into  a  Soviet  sea.  Cache  concludes 
that  the  Russians  could  achieve  their  goal  by 
emerging  as  the  "protectors"  of  Israel  after  a  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  may  then  obtain  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  Mediterranean  because  "a  few  more  Israeli 
blunders  or  excesses  may  provoke  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers  al¬ 
most  without  their  realising  it." 


1107 

Gailar,  Joanne  L.  SEVEN  WARNING  SIGNALS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic 


scientists,  v.  25,  Dec.  1969:  18-22. 

TWlbMSi*.  v.  25 

Reprinted  from  the  Oak  Rldae  National  Laboratory 
Review. 

Civil  defense  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  large- 
scale,  well-coordinated  program  that  includes  com¬ 
pulsory  training,  realistic  exercises,  detailed 
planning,  and  protection  measures.  Everyone  is 
exposed  to  civil  defense  and  "instructed  on  how  to 
respond  to  surprise  attack  and  to  the  preattack 
government  order  to  evacuate  their  cities."  The 
people  are  taught  in  realistic  exercises  to  fight 
fires,  administer  first  aid,  rescue  the  injured, 
and  construct  emergency  passageways  in  destroyed 
shelters.  Although  the  rural  program  has  lagged 
behind  its  urban  counterpart,  the  discrepancy  has 
been  reduced.  Dispersion  of  industry  and  duplica¬ 
tion  of  production  arc  encouraged  to  ensure  the 
survivability  of  industrial  installations.  In 
rural  areas,  the  civil  defense  program  is  designed 
to  ensure  agricultural  production  in  wartime,  fur¬ 
nish  manpower  for  rescue  operations,  and  protect 
livestock  and  water  supplies. 


1108 

Gallois,  Pierre  M.  CFR0M  NATURAL  DETERRENCE  TO  AR¬ 
TIFICIAL  INSECURITY]  De  la  dissuasion  naturelle  a 
1' insecurity  artificielle.  Politique  etrangere, 
no.  5/6,  1969  :  5**7-579. 

JX3.P6,  1969 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  deceived  the  superpow¬ 
ers.  They  have  accumulated  an  excessive  destruc¬ 
tive  potential  at  the  price  of  a  tremendous  tech¬ 
nological  effort,  only  to  succeed  in  nullifying 
their  mutual  progress.  According  to  the  author, 
the  Americans,  by  invoking  the  "missile  gap"  since 
I960  to  launch  their  strategic  armaments  program, 
are  at  the  origin  of  this  escalation.  Today, 
technological  progress  again  menaces  the  painfully 
reached  "equilibrium  of  prudence."  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  multiple  independently  guided  varhead 
will  have  been  constructed,  a  possible  aggressor 
could  be  tempted  to  risk  a  first  strike,  but  could 
one  be  sure  that  an  accord  prohibiting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  missiles  would  be  observed  by 
the  superpowers?  A  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement  difficult  to  achieve — a  global  agree¬ 
ment — would  appear  all  the  more  problematic  be¬ 
cause  the  superpowers  will  renounce  neither  the 
privilege  that  their  strategic  superiority  confers 
upon  them  vis-a-vis  the  middle  powers  nor  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  iniustri&l  advances  that  such  an  arma¬ 
ment  effort  requires.  (Translation  of  supplied 
abstract,  modified) 


1109 

Gambles,  Fernand  C.  CTHE  FATAL  SKIN]  La  peau  de 
chagrin.  Revue  de  dffense  nationals,  v.  26,  Jan. 
1970:  5-16.  Dl*10.Rl*5,  v.  26 

Warns  that  "the  fatal  akin  of  deterrence  is 
shrinking  dangerously"  and  that  deterrence  theory 
will  no  longer  be  valid.  The  niltlple  independent 
reentry  vehicle  and  the  SS-9,  the  proliferation  of 
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nuclear  technology,  and  the  Chinese  psychology  and 
logic  of  deterrence  threaten  the  balance  of  ter¬ 
ror. 


1110 

Georgetown  University,  WaeMneton.  d.c.  Canter  for 
Strategic  end  International  Stud! as.  SOVIET  SEA 
POWER.  Vaahlngton,  1969.  13k  p. illue. 

(Its  Special  report  series,  no.  10) 

VA573.046 

Content* .  —Preface .  — Members  of  the  panel  and 
contributors.— pt.  1.  Policy  findings  and 
Implications  for  U.S.  policy.— pt.  2.  The 
background  paper:  Introduction.  Historical 
trends.  Soviet  maritime  strategy,  roles  and 
mlsalor.3 .  Present  status  and  plans  for  Soviet 
naval  forces.  Soviet  naval  aid  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Soviet  merchant  fleet.  Soviet  fishing 
fleet  and  Intelligence  activities.  Soviet  ocean¬ 
ography.— pt.  3.  Panelists'  and  contributors' 
cosssents:  Panelists'  cements.  Contributors' 
comments . — Charts . 

Assesses  the  growth  of  Soviet  maritime  power 
and  its  Implications  for  the  United  States.  The 
panelists  warn  that  failure  to  luprore  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  merchant  marine  will  lead  to  a  diminished 
global  role  for  the  United  States. 


1111 

Goodstadt,  L.  P.  LET  SUP  THE  DOGS  OP  VAR.  Far 
Eastern  economic  review,  v.  £6,  Dec.  V,  1969:  U85- 
U86.  lllua.  HCbU.FlS,  v.  66 

Describes  war  preparations  in  China,  focusing  on 
civil  defense  measures.  While  the  Chinese  seen  to 
be  convinced  that  a  Soviet  strike  is  Imminent,  the 
possibility  exists  that  the  invasion  scare  la  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  propaganda  ploy  to  generate  Internal 
unity.  Although  Mao  Tse-tung'a  "spiritual  atom 
bomb"  might  discourage  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  China, 
it  la  not  an  effective  deterrent  against  a  Soviet 
strategic  missile  and  air  attack. 


U12 

Goo tony,  Peter.  CLEADKRSHIP  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  PEO¬ 
PLE'S  ARMY!  NenschenfCthrung  in  der  ungarlschen 
Volksarmee.  Vehrwlssenschaftllche  Rundschau;  Zeit- 
schrlft  f Or  die  europUsche  Slcherheit,  v.  19, 

Dec.  1969:  676-691. 

U3.WW5,  v.  19 

Considers  the  postwar  history  of  political  lead¬ 
ership  and  indoctrination  within  Hungary's  Armed 
Forces,  the  relationship  between  political  and 
commanding  officer*,  reorganisation  and  purges  in 
the  army  after  the  1956  Hungarian  revolt,  and  the 
present  moral#  and  political  reliability  of  the 
troops.  Go* tony  conclude*  that  the  strong  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  patriotism  of  the  Hungarian  soldier 
hamper  Cocmunist  Indoctrination  effort*. 


1113 

Hakovlrta,  Harto.  THE  FINNISH  SECURITY  PROBLEM. 
Cooperation  and  conflict,  no.  It,  1969  :  2^7-266. 

PAOP  RR 

Proposes  "a  rough  analytical  modal  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  decision  making  In  Finnish  security  pol¬ 
icy,  comprising  only  the  most  significant  struc¬ 
tural  elements  end  relations  of  action  and  inter¬ 
action." 


mu 

HSpker,  Wolfgang.  CHOW  RED  IS  THE  MEDITERRANEAN f 3 
Wie  rot  1st  das  Mlttelmeert  Polltlsch*  Welt, 
v.  12,  Dec.  1969:  27-30. 

D839.P65,  v.  12 

Sees  in  the  reduction  of  the  Soviet  Mediterra¬ 
nean  force  a  sign  that  Moscow  la  discouraging  an 
Intensification  of  Arab  militancy.  The  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  now  causes  the  greatest  concern 
to  the  NATO  Mediterranean  Command.  The  Soviet 
military  posture  in  the  area,  although  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  West,  may  Improve  by  the  acquisition 
of  airfields  in  coastal  Arab  countries.  HSpker 
discusses  plans  for  Improving  NATO's  Mediterranean 
defences  and  the  roles  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Italy. 


1115 

Jen,  Wu-chun.  HOLD  ALOFT  THE  GREAT  RED  BANNER  OF 
CHAIRMAN  MAO'S  THINKING  ON  PEOPLE'S  MAR  AID 
STRENGTHEN  THE  BUILDING  0F  THE  MILITIA.  Peking 
review,  v.  13,  Feb.  6,  1970:  7-9. 

D6701.PA2,  v.  13 

Focuses  on  the  opposition  of  former  Chinese  po¬ 
litical  and  military  leaders  to  the  guerrilla 
strategy  favored  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Plao,  and 
Its  overemphasis  on  a  massive,  untrained  militia. 
Since  the  militia  will  continue  to  play  an  Impor¬ 
tant  role  In  modern  warfare  the  author  prescribes 
increased  political  and  military  training. 


1116 

Kahn,  Herman.  01  THERMONUCLEAR  WAR.  2d  ed. ,  with 
Index  and  a  new  pref .  written  by  the  author  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  paperback  ad.  New  York,  Free  Press 
C1969,  el9693  xxxvi ,  668  p.  lllua.  (Free  Press 
paperback)  UF767.K25  1969 

Partial  content*.— Lecture  1.  The  nature  and 
feasibility  of  thermonuclear  war:  Alternative  na¬ 
tional  strategies.  Will  the  survivors  envy  the 
deadf  Neither  oblivion  nor  surrender.— Lecture  2. 
Tbs  formulation  and  testing  of  objectives  and 
plane:  Conflicting  objectives.  Stresses  and 
strains.  Additional  remarks  on  the  military  prob¬ 
lems.— Lacturc  3.  World  War  I  through  world  war 
VIII:  The  role  of  analysis.  The  real  past.  The 
hypothetical  past.  Present  and  future.  Recapitu¬ 
lation.  The  problem  must  be  taken  seriously. — 
Appendices :  Introduction.  Improve  policy  forasi- 
latlon.  Proposal  for  a  war  damage  equalisation 
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corporation.  The  special  iaportanc*  of  installa- 
tiona.  A  proposed  civil  da  fame  program.  Some 
questions  and  nmri .  Index. 

Eatiaataa  the  affaeta  of  thermonuclear  wt  on 
the  United  State • .  The  solution  to  strategic 
problems  between  the  superpowers  Ilea  partly  in 
coexistence  or  coll aborat loo,  which  the  United 
Staten  can  achieve  tgr  being  atrong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  nuclear  blackball  and  aggraaalve  tactica  and 
make  Soviet  leadera  believe  that  agreeaente  would 
be  worthwhile.  Although  the  United  State!  could 
natch  the  Soviet  Unloo  in  ana  production  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  eeveral  decade a,  an  uncontrolled 
ana  race  would  create  unacceptably  high  riaka  of 
lrreapouaible  behavior. 


1117 

Kin,  Youn-aoo.  CTHE  SORTS  BOREAS  PEOPLE'S  ARMY 
(noaS-KUS):  THE  PAST  ARD  THE  PRESENT!  Die  nor d- 
koreaniacbe  Volkaarmee  (Inmin-Kun):  Vergangenhelt 
und  Gegenvart.  Wehrvlaaenacbaftllcbe  Rundschau i 
Zeitschrift  fflr  die  europEische  Sicherheit,  v.  19, 
Sov.  1969:  6lk-6l9. 

U3.Vk85,  v.  19 

Trace*  the  development  of  the  Sorth  Korean  Araed 
Forces  since  19U),  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Korean  War  and  recent  years.  Kia  notes  that  the 
army's  dependency  on  Soviet  military  aid  hinders 
Sorth  Korea's  leadera  trow  turning  their  country 
into  a  nodal  of  Independence  and  self-reliance  for 
other  Afro-Aalan  countries. 


1118 

Knorr,  Klaus  E.  SATO:  PAST,  PRESERT,  PROSPECT. 
CRew  Yorkl  Foreign  Policy  Association  C 19691 
63  p.  illus.  (Headline  series,  no.  196) 
UA6L6.3.K52 

Bibliography:  p.  62-63. 

Contents. —The  foundation  of  SATO.— History  and 
evolution.— Is  SATO  Indispensable!— Ways  and 
■cans.— Future  role  for  the  United  States.— Talk¬ 
ing  it  over. 

History  and  evaluation  of  SATO.  Knorr  examines 
acme  of  the  baalc  problems  of  RATO  and  re  comend  s 
a  U.S.  RATO  policy  based  on  active  cooperation 
but  with  no  attempt  to  force  U.S.  leadership  on 
reluctant  allies. 


1119 

KolodsieJ,  Edvard  A.  THS  RATIONAL  SECURITY  COUKCIL: 
INNOVATIONS  ASD  IMPLICATIONS.  Public  administra¬ 
tion  review,  v.  29,  Bov. /Dec.  1969:  573-585. 

JK1.P85,  v.  29 

Compares  the  organisation  and  operation  of  the 
Rational  Security  Council  (RSC)  under  the  present 
and  previous  sstalnlstratlons.  KolodsieJ  finds  the 
prevent  .NSC  aore  formally  structured  than  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  but  less  to  than 
under  Eisenhower.  Special  attention  it  given  to 


the  evolving  relationships  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  to  the  RSC. 


1120 

Lai,  Rand.  ARMS  CORTBOL:  AS  APPROACH  TO  DI8AHMA- 
MT.  Indian  Journal  of  political  science,  v.  30, 
Jiuy/Sapt.  1969:  277-290. 

JA26.I5,  ▼.  30 

In  ths  present  atmosphere  of  international  hos¬ 
tility,  nations  will  not  renounce  arms  and  depend 
on  an  unreliable  system  of  collective  eecurlty  but 
will  value  security  through  armaments  over  uncer¬ 
tain  security  through  disarmament .  Rational  sov- 
erelgnty  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  disarmament  be¬ 
cause  it  is  often  the  baals  for  rejecting  an  In¬ 
spection  system,  which  is  an  essential  corollary 
of  all  disarmament  agreements.  Further,  deapite 
the  usefulness  of  ths  l8-Xetion  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
armament,  OCD  is  not  ccsqietlble  with  the  U.R. 
Charter.  The  decline  of  aggression  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  sense  and  the  growth  of  civil  wars  and  revolu¬ 
tions  as  the  major  techniques  in  Interstate  con¬ 
flicts  deprive  disarmament  "of  much  practical  util¬ 
ity  as  far  as  ths  mitigation  of  these  new  types  of 
intra-frontier  wars  and  conflicts  la  concerned." 
Since  OCD  la  neither  attainable  nor  desirable, 
arms  control  is  available  in  light  of  threats  to 
the  delicate  balance  of  terror  and  could  consist 
of  legally  binding  bilateral  or  multilateral  trea¬ 
ties  ,  denuclearisation  of  certain  regions,  partial 
restrictions  on  nuclear  testing,  establishment  of 
communication*  between  adversaries,  an  embargo  on 
arms  shl patents,  restrictions  on  the  production  of 
fissile  materials  or  a  nation's  military  opera¬ 
tions,  development  of  a  universal  law  of  amnkind, 
or  strengthening  of  the  United  Rations  to  enforce 
disarmament  agreement! .  Although  the  sums  con¬ 
trol  record  is  not  very  encouraging,  its  contri¬ 
bution  "to  ths  avoidance  of  wars  by  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  to  tbs  mitigation  of  the  cold  war  .  .  . 
can  not  be  ignored." 


1121 

Lowe,  George  E.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  DETERRENTS  ADD 
DETERRENCE.  Virginia  quarterly  review,  v.  N6, 
winter  1970:  27-a5. 

AP2.V76,  v.  k6 

The  United  States  should  reexamine  its  nuclear 
strategy  to  determine  whether  International  reali¬ 
ties  snd  technological  advance!  have  made  it  obso¬ 
lete.  The  mobile-  and  fixed-based  deterrent  sys¬ 
tems  of  ths  sixties  promoted  an  arms  race  that 
will  bring  forth  a  "Rev  Age”  of  strategic  systems 
Tor  which  neither  the  average  asm  nor  the  deci¬ 
sionmaker  will  be  prepared.  The  solution  is  s  mo¬ 
bile,  sea-based  I CBN  system  armed  with  over  5,000 
warheads  and  targeted  against  tbs  Soviet  Union's 
and  China's  urban  complexes.  Further,  the  United 
States  should  encourage  s  united  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deploy  almilar  sea-based  systems 
and  discourage  nations  from  constructing  first- 
strike  weapons  systems. 
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1122 

Luch linger,  Fred.  SO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SECURITY  C edi¬ 
torial]  9vln  review  of  world  affair*,  v.  19, 

Mar.  19T0:  2-3.  0839.39.  v.  19 

Speculation  on  Amerlaaa  troop  withdrawals  from 
Europe  *la  blatantly  preoature,  alnee  the  aatter 
has  by  no  Man*  ben  decided. "  Despite  hints  of 
a  reduction  in  President  Nlxoo’e  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  message  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  call  for 
"substantial  reductions,"  Washington  officials  em¬ 
phasise  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  Europe.  A 
large-scale  reduction  could  Influence  Vest  Europe¬ 
an  countries  to  cut  back  their  commitment*,  but  no 
European  country  could  meet  the  challenge.  The 
uncertainty  over  troop  reductions  could  damage 
East-West  negotiations  on  mutual  troop  reductions 
and  undermine  current  efforts  at  dStente. 


1123 

McGovern,  George  S.  AND  WOW  THAT  THE  AMERICAS  DREAM 
IS  SAFELY  IB  THE  HARDS  OF  THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENT ,  WE  WAKE  TO  A  HEW  DECADE.  Esquire, 
v.  73,  Dec.  1969:  189,  32*»-326,  328-329. 

AP2.E8L5,  v.  73 

The  military-industrial  complex  cons  roe*  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  the  Ration's  htxaan  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources.  Because  Congress  lacks  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  scrutinise  every  individual  weapon*  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  by  the  military,  it  must  focus  its 
criticism  on  the  military-industrial  complex  it¬ 
self,  not  on  specific  proposals.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  military  establishment  has  dimin¬ 
ished  rather  than  Increased  the  Ration'*  security 
by  diverting  resources  from  pressing  social  needs. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  berate  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  for  the  present  situation  sine;  for 
the  most  part  they  have  only  implemented  tl»>  poli¬ 
cy  directives  of  their  civilian  superiors.  The 
initiative  for  change  must  therefore  originate 
vitk  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  both 
of  which  should  review  the  Nation's  military  capa¬ 
bilities  and  commitment*  and  look  for  ways  to  ui- 
vert  present  defense  expenditures  to  useful  social 
purposes.  The  existing  method  of  reviewing  mili¬ 
tary  requests  is  inadequate  becauce  it  tends  to 
consider  questions  of  military  efficiency  alone 
when  In  fact  weapons  system*  like  oultiple  Inde¬ 
pendently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  have  much 
broader  policy  implications. 


112  k 

Kcchtersheimer,  Alfred.  CCIV1LIAN  BEFORE— A  UTOPIA 
OR  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REFUBUC'E 
ARMED  FORCES T2  Soslale  Verteldigung— Utopie  odar 
Alternative  xur  Bundeswehr?  Wehrvlssenacbaftlicho 
Rundschau;  Zeitechrlft  fQr  die  europlische  Slcber- 
heit,  v.  19,  Oct.  1969;  5H-551. 

U3.Wk8i,  v.  19 

According  to  the  advocates  of  "civilian  defense," 
it  would  rely  on  nonviolent  action  as  do  some  in¬ 
trastate  protest  movements.  Its  techniques  may 
vary,  but  its  ultima  ratio  always  remains  nonvio¬ 


lent.  Presiaably  this  should  force  the  attacked 
regimes  to  moderate  their  countermeasures  to  avoid 
dangerous  reactions.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
nonviolent  revolt  should  be  as  effective  as  an 
armed  one.  Successful  nonviolent  struggles  have 
been  too  disparate  to  permit  the  formation  of  a 
general  theory.  The  doctrine  of  civilian  defense 
tries  to  project  a  domestic  struggle  mechanism 
into  the  area  of  interstate  relatione,  whose  for¬ 
ces  and  institutions  make  such  a  transposition  ir¬ 
relevant.  Theoreticians  differ  in  their  points  of 
departure  on  civilian  defense  as  an  instrument. 
Seme  call  for  the  democratization  of  the  nation. 
Gene  Sharp  proposes  the  replacement  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  defense  organisation  by  civil  and  social  de¬ 
fense  "within  the  framework  of  existing  intrana¬ 
tional  and  international  relationships.”  Civilian 
defense  eliminates  the  dangers  of  militarism  and 
the  arms  race;  it.  is  necessarily  defensive  in  na¬ 
ture  and  may  be  a  new  road  to  world  peace.  Civil¬ 
ian  defense  could  be  an  equivalent  of  West  German 
military  defense  if  it  were  integrated  into  the 
Western  defense  system  and  became  a  power  factor 
in  West  German  foreign  policy  equal  to  armaments . 
However,  reliance  on  civilian  defense  would  fail 
to  deter  an  attack.  It  would  restrain  the  na¬ 
tion's  foreign  policy  and  upset  the  existing  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  which  Is  essential  for  present  se¬ 
curity  and  progress  in  disarmament.  Such  defense 
could  develop  Into  the  most  total  form  of  war, 
guerrilla  war.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  for  West  Germany  to  consider  civilian  de¬ 
fense  a  subsidiary  defense  means  although  civilian 
defense  lacks  the  necessary  qualities  to  equal 
military  defense  or  eliminate  the  danger  of  war 
from  the  world. 


1125 

Moebius,  Erich.  CTHE  GUERRILLA  IN  EUROPE!]  Gueril¬ 
la  in  EuropaT  Wehrkunde,  v.  18,  Nov.  1969:  573- 
575'  U3.W396,  v.  18 

Suggests  that  guerrilla  warfare  against  enemy 
occupation  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  be  ig¬ 
nored  in  West  German  defense  planning  because  most 
prerequisites  for  a  successful  resistance  of  that 
type  are  missing  in  densely  populated  and  indus¬ 
trialised  Western  Europe  and  the  potential  enemy 
is  superbly  experienced  in  suppressing  underground 
activities.  "Civilian  defense,"  s  form  of  passive 
resistance,  although  commendable,  would  have  no 
decisive  influence  on  the  aggressor.  I'oebiua 
stresses  the  value  of  NATO  for  West  German  defense 
and  urges  the  Government  to  plan  defense  measures 
against  possible  enemy  guerrilla  activities. 


1126 

Montrort.  Colonel -<U  vie  tonne!  re.  £ what's  hew  at 
NATO!]  A  l'OTAN,  quoi  de  nouveau!  Revue  mill- 
taire  suisse,  v.  11$,  Mar.  1970:  101-loL. 

U2.R5,  v.  li> 

Reports  on  NATO's  current  activities  and  prob¬ 
lems.  General  Goodpaster's  recommendations  for 
Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  NATO's  forc-s,  the 
r-sults  of  a  osctlng  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 
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Group,  and  tbe  problem  of  troop  reductions  are 
discussed. 


1127 

Noorer,  Thomas  H.  [interview!  RISE  OP  SOVIET  SEA 
TOOTH.  Ordnance,  v.  $4,  Jan. /Pat.  1970:  391-396. 
ill us.  UP1.067,  y.  51 

Discusses  the  aodarnl sat loo  and  expansion  of  tha 
Soviet  Hary  and  aarcbaat  aarina ,  increasing  anrl- 
tlae  activities  in  tbe  Naditarranaan  and  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  and  relative  naval  strengths  in 
the  Mediterranean.  If  necessary,  the  United 
Ststtas  is  prepared  to  operate  la  tha  Indian  Ocean. 
Although  tha  Russians  have  shifted  frees  a  defen¬ 
sive  to  an  offensive  naval  strategy  of  glotal  pro¬ 
portions,  the  Soviet  Mavy  is  still  relatively  weak 
in  terns  of  underway  logistical  support,  anti sub- 
uarine  warfare,  and  naval  airpover. 


1128 

Morlce,  Gerard.  CIS  DBTHBHTCE  STILL  POSSIBLE?!  La 
dissuasion  est-elle  encore  possible?  Science  et 
vie,  v.  117,  Mar.  1970:  107-113. 

T2.S3,  v.  117 

Includes  stateaents  fey  AndrC  Beaufre  and  Fernand 
Gambles. 

Debates  whether  deterrence  can  be  aalntalned  in 
light  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  innovations  in 
weaponry.  Beaufre  asserts  that  total  war  is 
"dead"  because  it  would  be  too  exorbitant  and  cat¬ 
astrophic,  while  Gambles  contends  that  China's 
growing  nuclear  power  and  the  aultiple  independent 
reentry  vehicle  are  threatening  the  balance  of 
terror. 


1129 

Morris.  C.  E.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOOTH  ATLANTIC  AL¬ 
LIANCE.  A ray  quarterly,  v.  99,  Oct.  1969:  9-13. 

U1.A85,  v.  99 

The  future  of  Western  Europe's  defense  lies  In 
an  overvhelning  U.S.  military  conaitaent  and  in¬ 
dependence  for  European  ambers  to  guarantee  their 
cam  Integrity  while  ensuring  deterrent  credibili¬ 
ty.  The  solution  to  these  requirements  rests  on 
devising  "a  system  in  which  fifteen  nations  can 
eerge  their  national  soverei0>  interests  to  the 
extent  necessary"  to  fight  another  war  in  Europe 
and  to  enable  ambers  to  pursue  their  interests 
outside  the  IAT0  area  without  escalating  thee  into 
general  war.  MATO  oust  have  tha  ability  to  handle 
anything  sh  n  of  an  all-out  invasion  and  be  "cap¬ 
able  of  putting  up  a  dogged  resistance  and  in¬ 
flicting  terrible  punishment  on  the  invader."  Al¬ 
though  tbe  present  tread  of  reducing  MATO' a  force 
level  will  continue  because  of  rising  coats,  the 
introduction  of  Jet  transports  halps  alleviate  tbe 
problem.  Tbe  flexible  response  strategy  requires 
well  equipped,  well  trained,  and  highly  mobile 
conventional  forces.  A  reduction  of  forces  would 
suggest  that  the  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  could 
occur  such  sooner.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
conbat  efficiency  of  MATO' s  forces,  which  might 


have  to  engage  In  a  conventional  battle  far  days, 
or  even  weeks.  MATO' a  policies  and  goals  moat  re¬ 
flect  the  political  changes  in  the  1 970's  that  are 
already  aanlfest  in  U.8.  poll ei as  toward  the  alli¬ 
ance  as  a  result  el  America's  canal taent  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  is  Germany's  attitude  toward  the 
alliance  as  a  result  of  its  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe.  MATO’ s  future  le  bleak  because  of  the 
pressures  on  member  governments  to  reduce  their 
commitments  to  tha  alliance.  Tbs  basic  problem 
will  be  to  maintain  a  credible  deterrent  while 
contending  with  the  vicissitudes  of  European  poli¬ 
tics,  which  could  change  the  mastership  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  organisation. 


1130 

MOSCOW '8  MILITARY  MACH III:  TBE  BEST  OP  EVERYTH! MG. 
Tima,  v.  95,  May  b,  1970:  36-10,  15-17.  Ulus. 

AP2.T37,  v.  95 

Surveys  Soviet  military  capabilities  and  organi¬ 
sation,  changes  in  postwar  strategy,  and  the  Sovi¬ 
et  view  of  the  strategic  ares  limitation  talks. 


1131 

Munthe-Kaas,  Karald.  RUSS  LAMS'  BOW  BLOW.  Far 
Eastern  economic  review,  v.  67,  Jm.  29,  1970:  19- 
20,  25-26.  ilium. 

Bdll.ns,  v.  67 

Tbs  Soviet  Union's  diplomatic  and  trade  offen¬ 
sive  in  Asia  la  viewed  apprehensively  by  the  na¬ 
tions  In  tha  region  although  with  lose  hostility 
now  than  a  few  years  ago.  While  tha  Soviet  Union 
stresses  the  noomllitary  character  ~>t  its  propoesd 
Asian  collective  security  pact,  it  has  increased 
the  strength  of  its  armed  forces  cm  tbe  Sino- 
Soviet  border  and  redeployed  an  increasing  number 
of  warships  and  oceanographic  research  vessels 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  tha  elans  of  tha  Indians 
and  Australians.  Tte  Russians  have  been  reported¬ 
ly  pressuring  the  Indians  fo*  naval  bases  and  nay 
seek  such  Installations  in  surrounding  countries. 
Tbe  Soviet  Union  la  primarily  concerned  about  tha 
nrxt  generation  ai  U.S.  ouelaar  submarines,  which 
will  be  able  to  strike  targets  in  tbs  U.S.S.R. 
from  protected  positions  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Russians  might  deploy  amphibious  assault  forces  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  throve  their  capability  to 
Intervena  on  the  ground.  Soviet  naval  power  nay 
also  be  used  to  protect  newly  acquired  oil  inter¬ 
ests  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 


ill. 

Murphy,  Freak  M.  SEAfCWn  AMS  THE  SATELLITES. 
United  States  Maval  Institute,  Aaaanolia.  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  v.  95,  Sow.  1969:  Th-oT  Ulus. 

W. US,  v.  95 

Stresses  U.S.  naval  power  ec  on  iastmeot  to 
influence  the  oat  llite  countries  and  keep  their 
topes  of  freedom  olive.  A  regional  organisation 
would  reduce  the  instability  of  last  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  source  of  friction  between  the  stgerpow- 
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era,  by  Mttlloc  problem  Ilk*  the  dl  via  ion  of 
Gnrmny.  A  taitnd  Eastern  Europe  should  not  man 
dlseogagswat  far  the  United  States,  for  0.8.  se¬ 
curity  la  cIonIi  related  to  Europe' *- 


C WTO'S  {If BUB  raium  International  dafanaa  re¬ 
view,  no.  b.  1969:  331-3k6.  357-372,  376-382. 
liiua.  p  tar  m 

Contenta. — TOa  atruetura  and  atrencth  of  RATO.— 
BADGE:  front  Una  of  BATO'a  air  dafenaao — Mili¬ 
tary  coaaat  ayataaa  for  Europe.— TOa  United  Klng- 
doa  earning  and  aonitorind  organisation,  tay  John 
Harriott.—' The  aiaalla  ayataaa  of  tea  Italian 
Sny,  fey  Aldo  Baldini . — MB  Blake:  Britain' a 
flrat  helicopter  carrier. — Heap one  ayataaa  for 
varahlpe,  fey  J-  S.  Pricker. — The  Royal  Marlnaa 
special  boat  aerrica. — Weapons ,  vehicles,  equip- 
aent.— Optical  and  n  aqulpmat  of  tea  ANX  30 . — 
Coherent  pulse  doppler  radars  for  the  Preach  Amy. 
— The  Swiss  Air  Force  on  tercet. 

Status  of  RATO  defense  capabilities  ia  1969. 

113k 

Bat  aura.  Roll.  STRATEGIC  SPLIT.  Par  lantern  eco- 
ocalc  review,  v.  67,  Mar.  19,  1970:  6-7. 

RCkll.FlS,  v.  67 

Suaaarises  tea  debate  fee  tea  an  tee  Japanese  De¬ 
fense  Aproo y  and  tee  Rational  Defense  Cowell  over 
tee  states  and  structure  of  Japanese  defense  for¬ 
ces  ia  tee  1970' a.  "The  controversy  any  substan¬ 
tially  afreet  Aneriew  strategic  thinking  and  de- 
jlnywnt.  la  tea  Pantile." 


1135 

RATAL  REVIEW,  1969.  Edited  fey  prank  UhUg.  Aanapo- 
11s,  United  States  Bsral  Institute  119693  k?8  p. 
lllua.  T10.B615.  1969 

Contenta — pt.  1.  A  strategic  analysis  of  tee 
Baltic  Saa  and  tee  Danish  Straits,  fey  Edvard 
Wegener.  A  strategic  sna lysis  of  tea  Mediterrane¬ 
an.  ty  Stephen  W.  RoakiU.  The  riverine  force  ia 
action,  1966-1967,  fey  V.  C.  Walla.  Ravel  logistic 
support,  Qul  Rhon  to  Pfen  Quoc.  fey  Barfeert  T.  King. 
Narine  Corps  operations  ia  Vietaan,  1967,  fey  Stela 
R.  Slancaa.  The  lednaeelea  ccafroatatloa ,  fey  J. 

Moulton.  The  U.S.  tanker  Industry,  fey  Rea  Ret- 
Woa.  Developneata  and  pinfelaw  la  oarrltr  baaed 
attack  aircraft,  fey  C.  0.  Bolaqulat.  Studies  for 
ter  new  Icebreakers,  fey  Keith  1.  Sehweteer.  The 
ocean  sciences  ead  tee  Bevy,  fey  0.  9.  Water*,  Jr. 
Nan's  future  beneath  tee  sea,  fey  George  p.  Rand.— 
pt.  2.  Ravel  and  aarittae  events,  1  July  1967-30 
June  1968,  fey  Karol 4  S.  Torrence.  70s  see,  1956- 

1967,  Nr  John  D.  Rape*.— pt.  3.  U.S.  naval  opera¬ 
tions  against  Rorte  Vietaan,  August  196k  inter 

1968.  1967  Seventh  Fleet  aieenq  The  Soviet 
arrehant  aarlae.  fey  tee  U.S.  Marltlae  Atelm  stra¬ 
ti  on.  U.S.  da faaee  pragma ,  1969-197),  Nr  tea 
Secretary  of  Deface*  (Robert  S.  McRaenra). 

frofelens  of  naval  strategy;  U.S.  sad  allied  a*- 
val  operation*  U  tee  Vietaan  ter,  the  Indoors l •- 


Malayala  confrontation,  and  alsewbara;  oceanogra¬ 
phy  and  undersea  technology;  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
aerchant  aarlae;  the  PT  1969-73  U.S.  defense  pro- 
fran;  and  other  recent  naval  events  and  issues. 


U36 

SORTS  ATUUrriC  OOURCIL  NmSTBOAL  KEET30  HELD  AT 
■U88SL8.  U.S.  Dwt.  of  State.  Dapartaant  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  61,  Dee.  29,  1969:  627-630. 

JX232.A33,  ▼.  61 

Pinal  nawinlqua  end  declaration  of  tee  Rorth 
Atlantic  Council’s  rc#il ar  Ministerial  atetlag, 
bald  at  Bros ae la,  Ralglm,  Daoaahar  k-5,  1969. 

Tba  do  wants  briefly  recapitulate  tee  proceedings 
of  tee  Ninletera  and  the  positions  taken  on  aajor 
Issues  facing  tea  alliance;  via,  allltaiy  strate¬ 
gy,  East-West  relations,  ana  control  and  disarm 
aent,  and  econonie,  technical,  end  cultural  coop¬ 
eration. 


1137 

RouCl,  Elite.  BOW  DO  BOBMEQIARB  BUCK  TO  CIVIL  H5- 
FERCE.  International  civil  defence,  v.  16,  Dec. 
1969:  3-k.  UA926.Ik88,  v.  16 

Excerpts  fron  an  article  teat  appeared  ia  RATO 
Letter.  D8k5-2.AU 

Describes  leeway's  roagulaccy  civil  tefanae  pro- 
grm,  focusing  on  "People  and  Defence,"  a  special 
pop  that  lnfaras  professional,  cultural,  and 
civic  aiaociationa  of  eevelopnenta  ia  civil  de¬ 


ll  38 

Oosten,  Paraand.  CUE  LIMITS  OP  VUTRAMIZATICgl 
Die  Ores  sen  der  Vietaanlaieraag.  Aueseapolitik, 
v.  a,  Jw.  1970:  29- Jk- 

D839.A865.  v.  a 

Points  ant  tee  ebnrtewingn  of  Tletnenl  eation 
and  cnanider*  econaaic,  ailltary,  and  political 
factors  U  Scute  Vietaan  teat  taped*  it*  realisa¬ 
tion.  The  solution  to  those  problem  i*  not  ia 

Bight. 


11  if 

Pal  taker ,  R.  D.  WRU4JM  URIiRRM!  AID  TKS  AS'tK 
RALARCE.  Id  United  Service  laetitutiae  of  ,odis. 
Rev  Delhi.  Journal,  v.  99,  Apr. /June  1969:  UJ- 
12J.  VU.U3.  v.  99 

Tbs  Chinese  possession  of  fer.vtlefleld  aaelear 
uvapeaa  tilts  tee  Asian  ailltary  balance  agmiaat 
ladle.  Low-yield  aaelear  teapots  can  achieve  6e- 
eietve  local  victorias  age I net  ceaveatioaally 
arsed  foreee.  If  ladle  bad  tactical  aaelear  vm;- 
uos,  the  possibility  of  a  destructive  stalaoate 
night  deter  Chinese  aggression.  Pakistan'*  re  ac¬ 
tios  to  a  aaelear  ladle  should  aot  fee  eoaciderwd 
decisive.  PoliUoal  toaaioaa  between  uar  two  or 
feetwe-e  ladle  and  Chine  w*  11  net  fee  redaaed  If 
India  runs  I  as  aowatlaer  and  hence  weaker  taao 
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Chin*.  Indian  diploma?  should  be  channeled  to* 
ward  convincing  Pakistan  of  tte  Chin***  threat  to 
both  nations.  Indio  now  n**d*  tte  dnlniM  nuclear 
deterrent  against  attack  by  Pakistan  and  China. 


tter  serious  eetbockc  abroad  uni***  it  changes  it* 
polio?  and  speculates  on  tb*  pooslbl*  tenaflta  of 
a  nw  orientation  In  world  affair*. 


llbo 

tP/UKCM’8  jmmuta  nm  msec W  Pankov*  Badeu- 
tung  fOr  Moakau.  Polltlsch*  Halt,  *.  12,  Dec. 
1969:  30- Jl.  D839.P65.  T.  12 

Outline*  Bast  Gcmeny's  rol*  la  Soviet  strata  or 
and  points  to  tte  laportaneo  of  Bast  Osman  in¬ 
duct  r?  for  Soviet  are— nt».  Tte  “Soviet  aooe* 
of  Gerwan?  la  *  potential  base  tor  a  Soviet  at¬ 
tack  on  Western  Europe  and  would  provide  tte 
Warsaw  Treat?  Organisation  with  "first  echelon" 
troope  In  case  of  war. 


llkl 

Pi  anger.  Dcna'.d  D.  MUBLtBD  CUBA  AS  A  WT1BTIAL 
SBAPOHB.  renl  War  College  review,  v.  22,  Apr. 
1970:  h5— 53 .  nap  M 

Bibliographical  references  Included  In  "Poet- 
notes":  p.  52-53. 

Bevlews  Chins  a*  naval  history  and  aeeeeses  cur¬ 
rent  capabilities  end  atrsteg?.  PI  singer  on* 
clndee  that,  while  in  tte  near  future  China's  naval 
power  na?  decline  relative  to  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  tte  Uhl  ted  stetee,  China  could  be  a 
first-rate  naval  power  bp  tte  atfddle  of  tte  Plot 
castor?. 


Powell,  Craig.  SfBAIBGXC  FOSCBS:  SKCCaD-GLE3SIHG 
TOMCWPW.  Arned  Force*  aaaagonant,  v.  lfc.  Apr. 
1970:  26-29*  lllua. 

UB153.A65,  v.  16 

Caaparee  Soviet  end  Anerlcaa  strategic  cspebili- 
tt*a,  focusing  on  tte  Chinese  threat  aad  future 
weepena  technology-  Tte  Soviet  Union  can  put  the 
United  States  "tehlad  tte  Csuclear)  power  carve" 
la  the  neat  5  years  unless  Aaerica  "nates  tte 
right  aov*a  at  tte  right  tlaas." 


ll^l 

Ftwera,  Richard  4.  COBTAUtfK?:  FROM  5BBI  TO 
vimUM — AID  hiOCT  Wasters  political  quarterly, 
v.  22,  tec.  1969:  §96-661. 

JAl.Wt,  v.  22 

Attenpta  "a  reasseeaoeet  of  tte  hn*«  and  al¬ 
leged  auccvsa  of  tte  practice  of  costal naaet . * 
Power*  argue*  that  tte  coats!  ante l  policy  tea 
brought  ahont  a  al  Uteri  tat  low  of  fwrvlpi  policy, 
an  Isteiance  be tween  Interests  and  capabilities, 
and  *  status  gw,  anti  revolutionary  r  anTam 
that  confuses  oat i anal  with  leteraat tonal  conflict 
and  natleoal  with  i etc  logical  goals.  Re  earns 
that  tte  United  Slates  la  certain  u  suffer  V» 


UW. 

reoowtbucticb  op  tbb  comuhot  mot.  china  news 

analysis,  no.  790,  Pah.  6,  1970:  1-7. 

arrrr.55.cte69,  1970 


Describes  tte  raestahlleteent  of  tte  drill  an 
apparatus  of  tte  CblteM  Ccanualtt  Part?  under  tte 
leadership  of  tte  part?  organisation  in  tte  angp. 
Apart  firm  tte  Central  Caonlttee,  tte  drill* ^ 
part?  tee  ceased  to  exist  i  oonaaguantly,  tte  nUi- 
tary  part?  ccmltteca  function  an  tte  gpvsrarnnt 
at  aU  lev*  la  through  tte  revolutionary  conrdttees 
Although  new  civilian  port?  leaders  sill  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  tte  trued  forces,  "unitary  rule" 
vlll  not  b.  peraaaeot.  While  dvll-nllltar?  rela¬ 
tions  appear  unbalanced  and  nablgao.it,  official 
part?  eource*  insist  .hat  tte  civilian  port?  is 
tte  sigiri  source  of  authority. 


Uk5 

Rlggen ,  Ernst.  iUAB  IB  AB  OCCUPIED  COOT  AT.  SWED¬ 
ISH  XSER83  Krleg  In  teswtxten  Laade.  Schwedlscte 
VcrsteUungan.  Hstefcunde,  v.  lfl.  Bov.  1969:  576- 
577.  U3.H396.  v.  18 


Mportn  on  public  di ecus* Ion  in  Sweden  about  tte 
suitability  of  e  gierrlll*  defense  egdeat  enea? 
occupation.  Rlggert  ontllnm  tte  Bone  Defenae 
Pores  preparations  for  such  e  defense  and  stew  19 
proposals  far  expansion  of  tte  progren  to  regular 
force*  end  orgent actions.  As  an  legertant  acces¬ 
sor?  to  n  regular  defense,  e  **r!ll*  defans* 
would  leers see  tte  nation's  security. 


Ub6 

Roy,  Sweden*  R.  do.  A  BATIOg  REAMS.  Par  Eastern 
eccnonle  review,  v.  66,  Dec.  1®,  1969:  600-602. 
Ulus.  BCbU.m.  v.  66 


Rdtter  eceetltutlcml  ooaatraiat*  aor  subsiding 
pndflan  bnve  inpeded  Jeon's  burgeoning  defame 
program,  dlls  mm  entlcm  ere  ala  mad  by  tte 

te  viewed  laereeelagl?  as  an  eeeaontc  eeoeetlt ? 
tte  fUndteaatal  state  duty  la  Japan.  Durlag  tte 
third  V-year  dtfbaee  pine,  eehteuled  to  ate  la 
1971,  tte  antioa  dll  eehlwv  a  vastly  Ugrowed 
offensive  end  defensive  nilltary  force,  piectag  a 
total  of  325,000  nea  La  tte  armd  forces.  %  the 
•te  of  its  fourth  5-pear  dtrswe  plan  la  1976 
Japan  dll  te  e  leading  sd liter?  pmsr  end  will  be 
nt  oening  a  note  Ugortent  role  is  tte  Asian  col¬ 
lect  iw  security  aystsh.  AUteugb  annual  defense 
tg’dlww  art  nrttiil  to  hotels  bp  1972,  al_.- 
ur>  lpendieg  will  not  woe  id  1  perssnt  or  tte 
gruae  oatloaal  protect  until  the  dd-19TO'». 

While  Japan’*  defense  late* trie*  sow  pruteo*  amt 
of  tte  im spool  ate  *gulpmat  currently  is  *s*. 
Japes'*  drfbne*  egmsy  tt  plemUhg  to  enpete  sir 
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and  Moral  industries  an  •  lnrft  scale  to  nest  rii- 
lng  defence  needs. 


Ilk? 

SPJ'8  POUCT  OS  RATIONAL  8ECURITT.  Jepen  SoeUlict 
review,  no.  191,  Sc*.  15.  1969:  11-22. 

HX9.J3,  1969 

Crltlelcec  Japanese  defence  and  foreign  policies, 
concluding  that  tbs  prospects  for  world  peace  are 
Inproring  and  that  wars  are  not  inert  table.  Since 
history  dewonet rates  that  the  balance -of-f or  cee 
concept  leads  to  an  am  race  and  war,  Japan 
should  pursue  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  "five 
principle#  of  peace,"  poaitlre  and  name)  neu¬ 
trality,  and  si liter?  nooalinanaat. 


11  k« 

Saromin  I  nhenn.  J^SitlSSL  w-  8.  da.  tSOIC  ASPECTS 
OP  THE  Enrausss  isnu  teelques  aspects  dc 
Is  dtfense  nSerlaedaise.  Revue  nilitaire  gtaf- 
rnle;  general  oilltarjr  review,  no.  10,  One.  1969: 
611-627.  U2.Rk8,  1969 

Include#  emnrlao  in  bglleh  and  Oarann. 

Asees see  the  Dutch  Areed  Forces'  strength  and 
contribution  to  RATO.  Cooperation  iBOog  sllisnce 
Mahers  and  a  hatter  distribution  of  ace  1  gamuts 
for  we  spa  »  production  and  personnel  training  we 
stressed. 


UW9 

Scheldt,  Helen  t .  t DEFUSE  AID  UftEATt.  THERE  K  RO 
SECURITY  FOR  EUROPE  WITHOUT  RATO]  Yerteidigun* 
and  EMepoanung.  Oboe  die  RATO  glbt  ee  keine 
31  chert* It  fthr  Europe.  Soldot  <Bd  Teebnik,  v,  13, 
Jen.  1970:  3-7.  Ulus. 

03.85#,  v.  « 

Sta tenant  node  an  One.  9,  1969,  in  Paris,  at  the 
eeellng  of  the  Want  Inropeen  Union. 

Considers  the  importance  of  1ATO  end  West  Euro- 
peso  Anericsn  ties  for  West  Ruropsen  security  end 
East-Vast  tftecte,  iater-AUisd  decisions harihg  in 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  poselbUity  of 
East-West  igriMH  on  troop  reduction  in  Europe 
es  a  principle  of  the  European  balance  ef  power, 
end  "cooperative  bipolarity"  as  an  alternative  to 
the  rreeeat  situation. 


iiK 

Schneider,  fere  end  T.  tMTO  MCAOSSStS  ARE  SOWAR 
antUTiORJl  Foibles  see  stlsntiques  «l  solutions 
sllmndes.  Rsewe  edlitalr*  gfoJrole;  general 
sdiilnry  reeiev,  Mr.  19T?  J5»-J6k. 

U?.»h8,  ip7ii 

loclaS-*  MSsriM  is  iulltb  and  flernan ■ 

Cee  tends  that  the  12  w**t  tents  divisions  runs 
the  ntl  substantial  port  of  the  lift  defease  tyt- 
•«*.  Since  the  Soviet  invee'.on  of  Cspcbeelevakla, 


the  West.  Usmans  have  be  com  aware  that  they  would 
hove  *o  be* r  the  brunt  of  ec  attack  on  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 


1151 

Schfltse,  Walter.  CTHE  IDEA  OP  THE  "EUROFEAa  CAU¬ 
CUS";  POSSIBILITIES  OP  HDROPEAR  COOPOtATIOR  WIThIR 
RAT01  Die  Idee  dee  "European  Caucus";  MBglinhhel- 
ten  eureplineter  Zns saner  arbelt  in  der  RATO,  tu- 
ropa-ArcWr,  v.  2k,  Dec.  25.  1969:  853-062. 

D039.E86,  v.  2k 

Contends  that  no  ntmtegie  reason  exists  for  n 
Vest  European  defense  cismnilty  since  th.-  security 
of  Western  Europe  depends  priearlly  on  global  de¬ 
terrence  of  a  Soviet  nilltary  attack.  There f  >re, 
ery  planning  of  West  European  defense  oust  involve 
Anericen  assistance.  Only  the  unlikely  situation 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  diseme  its  Europeon 
territory  could  warrant  *  Joint  West  and  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  am  control  and  disamansnt  arrangemnt. 

In  order  not  to  be  degraded  into  a  sorbet  for 
Amricm  Military  hardware,  Vja-ero  Europe  could 
cooperate  in  a  "caucus*  on  arm  production  and 
procuransnt.  This  indefinite  organisation  would 
avoid  legal  fomallsn  end  ecancai colly  self- 
defeating  protection! aa  against  Amrlca.  Schfltse 
considers  political,  nilltary,  technical,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  prerequisites  of  West  European  defense  co¬ 
operation  and  outlines  its  specific  fonts. 


11« 

Schwab,  George.  SWITZERLARD'S  TACTICAL  RU CLEAR 
«AFURS  POUCT.  orbit,  v.  13,  foil  1969  :  900-91k. 

0839.068.  e.  U 

Although  Switscrltnd  is  neutral ,  it  baa  the 
right  to  defeod  Itself  with  conventional  or  nucle¬ 
ar  weapon! .  The  nuclear  tnuent  question  he* 
been  brought  before  the  Swiss  electorate  through 
two  constitutional  initiatives.  Several  yt-are  be¬ 
fore  these  initiatives,  the  Oovereneot,  realising 
3wttterl#od  coaid  net  acquire  atonic  weapons, 
fumed  e  ,  mission  to  study  way*  or  asking  the 
any  a  sort  eff active  ccnhst  fares.  The  enmit- 
sien  cost  lulled  that  the  amp's  firepower  could  be 
beet  nignsnted  bp  tactical  nuclear  eeapeas,  but  at 
the  Urn  Swittcrland  was  incapable  of  protects* 
nuclear  banbr.  however,  "various  dew  infest*  in 
the  early  i960'*  and*  it  clear  that  Twitter land 
could  even tunlly  produce  her  own  sue Lear  weapon*.* 
The  reorganisation  of  the  Swiss  Amy,  teicb  was  to 
have  bees  »  interned! ate  step  before  the  smd 
force*  could  be  equipped  with  am  lew  weapons,  br¬ 
eam  the  Ocvarsnent'e  basic  policy-  Thi*  coincid¬ 
ed  with  an  easts*  of  tensions  is  Europe,  named  bp 
the  partial  test  ben  treaty  The  C  unseat  hoped 
test  an  -rreetiv#  noaproll  ferstioa  treaty  (Iff) 
would  elioioste  the  threat  of  osclrar  ww.  The 
dinislsknest  cf  these  hoped  by  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Ctechoslovekia  will  alnoet  eve’  alnly  reopen  the 
Jwtsa  mcleor  debate.  Even  before  the  tavasloe 
Seitserlend  but  strong  rvservatloos  gainst  the 
ST,  md.  olthosgh  aere  then  yo  countries  and 
lined  it  t?  the  tine  of  the  invasion,  AetttrrlanS 
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had  not.  By  giving  up  nuclear  weapons,  Switzer¬ 
land  lias  helped  stem  the  tide  of  proliferation. 
The  Government  will  continue  its  neutral  policy— 
with  or  without  nuclear  weapons — hoping  to  avoid 
any  conflict  that  could  put  it  under  the  NATO  um¬ 
brella  and  cause  it  to  lose  its  neutrality.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  "Switzerland's 
safety  valve  for  the  foreseeable  tuture  remains 
NATO." 


1153 

Schweinitz,  Kurt,  Grac  von.  ."ITALY'S  STRATEGIC 
SITUATION  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN!  Die  strategist 
Lage  Italiens  im  Mittelmeerraum.  Wehrkunde,  v.  18, 
Jov.  1969:  568-570. 

U3.W396,  v.  18 

Contends  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  its  newly  in¬ 
creased  activity  and  naval  presence  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  aims  to  change  the  strategic  balance  of 
power  and  transform  the  area  into  a  Soviet  flank 
against  NATO.  Moscow  exploits  the  fact  that  the 
Near  East,  Cyprus,  northern  Africa,  and  most  Bal¬ 
kan  states  are  not  within  NATO's  defense  area. 
Italy,  "almost  isolated  geographically  from  its 
allies,"  would  be  excessively  vulnerable  to  enemy 
attack  except  for  its  dominating  geographical 
strategic  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Schweinitz  outlines  the  strength  of  Italy's  for¬ 
ces,  its  defense  concept,  and  the  prospects  for 
NATO  defense. 


1151* 

Sharp,  F.  R.  THE  THREAT  TO  NORTH  AMERICA.  In  Can¬ 
ada.  Emergency  Measures  Organization.  EM)  nation¬ 
al  digest,  v.  9.  Dec.  1969/Jan.  1970:  2-4. 

UA926.C295,  v.  9 

Extract  from  a  paper  presented  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  External  Affairs  and  National  De¬ 
fence,  May  1969. 

Evaluates  the  Soviet  bomber,  missile,  and  space 
threat  to  North  America.  "The  emphasis  has  shift¬ 
ed  from  a  solely  bomber  threat  in  1958  to  a  mas¬ 
sive  missile  and  a  limited  but  still  significant 
bomber  threat  in  1969." 


1135 

Shim,  Jae-hoo.s .  KIM  ON  THE  HIGHBOARD.  Far  Eastern 
economic  revi  w,  v.  67,  Feb.  19,  1970:  11.  illus. 

HC4ll.Fl8,  v.  67 

Describes  the  improved  capabilities  of  the  North 
Korean  Armed  Forces,  focusing  on  recent  signifi¬ 
cant  increases  in  personnel  strengths,  weapons, 
and  equipment;  the  modernization  of  the  South 
Korean  Armed  Forces;  U.S.  military  aid;  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawals;  and  "Korean! za- 
tion"  programs.  According  to  the  former  director 
of  South  Korea's  CIA,  "this  buildup  is  creating  en 
imbalance  of  power  in  favor  of  North  Korea  that 
could  lead  to  another  full-scale  war." 


1156 

Sokol,  Haas.  CHATO,  QUO  VADIST3  NATO,  quo  vsdisT 
Revue  milltaire  gen6rale;  general  military  review, 
Feb.  1970-  251-264. 

U2.H48,  1970 

Includes  sunnaries  in  French  and  English. 

Compares  the  performances  and  military  postures 
of  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  considers  NATO's 
history  and  strategies.  Sokol  criticizes  the  alli¬ 
ance's  purely  defensive  posture  and  suggests  reor¬ 
ganization  and  improved  coordination  of  its  con¬ 
ventional  and  nuclear  forces.  The  stret  ric  arms 
limitation  talks  in  Helsinki,  the  Geneva  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  disarmament  conference,  and  the  cooing 
into  force  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
may  cause  an  upgrading  of  NATO's  conventional 
forces.  NATO  should  also  consider  possible  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  South  Atlantic. 


1157 

THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Interna¬ 
tional  defense  review,  no.  3,  1969:  233-237.  il¬ 
lus.  P&GP  RR 

Analyzes  South  Africa's  strategic  value  to  NATO, 
focusing  on  that  country’s  relative  military  weak¬ 
ness,  the  rising  Soviet  threat  in  the  area,  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  sea  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  Scuth  Africa's  Armed 
Forces  are  incapable  of  securing  this  vital  line 
of  communication  und  trade,  the  exms  embargo 
should  be  lifted,  NATO  and  South  Africa  should 
xjrk  out  a  defense  agreement.  Joint  military  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  conducted,  and  NATO  should  station 
a  naval  force  in  South  African  waters. 


1158 

CTOWARD  A  BALANCED  DETERRENT 3  Pour  une  dissuasion 
equilibree  Cbyl  ****  I pseud. 3  Economie,  v.  26, 
Mar.  l4,  1970 :  16-18. 

HC1D.E42,  v.  26 

Urges  that  France  halt  defense  development,  re¬ 
organize  its  military  structures,  and  adapt  its 
strategy  to  present  conditions.  The  author  advo¬ 
cates  the  strengthening  of  internal  defenses  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  basis  of  deterrence. 


1159 

Van  der  Kroef,  Justus  M.  AUSTRALIA  AND  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA:  THE  LIMITS  OF  STRATEGIC  COWfITMENT .  South¬ 
east  Asia  quarterly,  v.  4,  Oct.  19 69:  1-19. 

P&GP  RR 

Bibliography:  p.  17-19. 

Examines  Australia's  defense  relationship  with 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  light  of  recent  statements 
and  remarks  by  Prime  Minister  Gorton,  notably  at 
the  Five  Power  Defense  Conference  held  in  Canberra 
in  June  1969-  Van  der  Kroef  notes  Gorton's  delib¬ 
erate  restriction  of  Australia's  commitments  to 
the  peninsula  of  Malaya  instead  of  Malaysia  proper 
but  stresses  Australia's  substantial  military  aid 
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to  Vietnam  sad  it*  continuing  interest,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  United  States,  in  Maintain* w6 
its  forward  defense  perimeter  in  Ntlagrsia-Slnga- 
pore. 


1160 

Veilly,  H.  CM  OPINION  ABOUT  THE  WARSAW  PACT!  Une 
opinion  sur  le  pacts  de  Vsrsorle.  Revue  milltaire 
gfciSrale ;  general  military  review,  no.  1.,  Jan. 
1970:  66-83.  U2.Rb8,  1970 

Swmry  of  a  study  written  by  Andrzej  Korbonaki , 
University  of  California. 

Includes  siasuries  in  English  and  German. 

Describes  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  last¬ 
ing  alliance  and  the  sensitive  problem  of  adapting 
organisations  like  SATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  to  changing  requirements. 


1161 

Vukadinovi 6 ,  R-  van.  THE  BOLE  AHD  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
CHINESE  ARMY.  Review  of  international  affairs, 
v.  20,  Dec.  5,  1969:  29-31. 

D839-R1*,  v.  20 

Even  before  the  armed  forces  took  over  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  state  power,  their  special  place  in  the 
overall  dynamics  of  Chinese  sociopolitical  devel¬ 
opment  was  clear.  An  unbroken  qualitative  and 
quantitative  advance  throughout  the  chaos  of  po¬ 
litical  events  is  demonstrated  by  the  tripling  of 
the  Chinese  defense  budget  over  the  past  8  years. 
However,  lagging  armaments  mean  that  the  army  can 
probably  equip  only  to), 000  men  for  field  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  air  force  lacks  fuel  and  spare 
parts  for  its  2500  planes  supported  by  120,000 
troops.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  China  pos¬ 
sesses  several  dozen  atom  bombs  ranging  from  2  to 
200  kilotons  and  a  few  hydrogen  bxibs  with  a  very 
limited  delivery  capability.  Recent  work  on  mis¬ 
siles  has  been  intensive,  but  "the  estimate  that 
Chinese  missile  forces  would  be  able  to  pose  a 
threat  to  other  continents  only  by  the  end  of  this 
century  probably  provides  an  approximate  picture." 


1162 

WE  CONDEMN  ARGUMENTS  FOR  "INDEPENDENT  DEFENSE." 

Japan  Socialist  review,  no.  192/193,  Dec.  1/15, 
1969:  7-13.  HX9.J3.  1969 

Argues  that  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency's  plans 
for  expanding  conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
are  irrational  in  terms  of  the  threat  perceived. 
Rearmament  will  undermine  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  and  lead  inevitably  to  imperialist 
expansion  and  Japan's  isolation  in  Asia.  Japan 
should  adopt  a  policy  based  on  unarmed  neutrality, 
military  nonalinement,  and  the  "five  principles  of 
peace . " 

1163 

WEAPONS  SYSTEM  DECISIONS i  POLITICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGI¬ 
CAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  CONTINENTAL  DEFENSE.  Edited 
by  Davis  B.  Bobrow.  New  York,  Prseger  C 1969 3 


282  p.  illus.  (Prmegsr  special  studies  la  U.8. 
economic  and  social  development) 

UA23.W369 

Contents. — pt.  1.  Introduction:  Improving  the 
hoses  for  decision,  by  Davis  B.  Bobrow. — pt.  2. 
General  perspectives:  Defease  decision-making; 
cost-effectiveness  andsls  sad  rationality,  by 
Phllburn  Ratoosh.  Axioms  sad  hypotheses  con¬ 
cerning  active  sad  passive  defense  systems  and 
the  types  of  response  they  seen  likely  to  evoke, 
by  Robert  C.  North. — pt.  3.  Analogous  universes: 

A  possible  cross-historical  survey  of  active  and 
passive  defense,  by  George  B.  Quester.  Models 
and  dailies;  s Initiation  research  and  AW  de¬ 
fense,  by  John  R.  Raser. — pt.  b.  Major  current 
actors :  Chinese  Communist  response  to  alterna¬ 
tive  U.S.  continental  defense  postures,  by  Davis 
B.  Bobrow.  The  genuineness  of  Soviet  elite  fear 
of  U.S.  aggression,  by  Ralph  K.  White.  Estimation 
of  Soviet  responses  to  alternative  U.S.  defense 
postures,  by  Bryant  M.  Wedge.  A  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  French  elite  attitudlnal  response  to 
U.S.  active  and  passive  defense  systems,  by  Mor¬ 
ton  Gordon.  Prediction  of  U.S.  public  response 
to  a  damage-limiting  program,  by  Eugene  L.  Hart¬ 
ley. — About  the  contributors. 

Results  of  a  1965  study  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  in  national  security  de¬ 
cisionmaking.  Continental  defense  was  chosen  as 
an  illustrative  case. 


116b 

Westmoreland,  William  C.  THE  ARMED  FORCES;  A  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  SEGMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY.  Vital 
speeches  of  the  day,  v.  36,  Mar.  1,  1970:  299-301. 

PN6121.V52,  v.  36 

Speech  delivered  at  a  convocation,  Lincoln  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Jon.  31,  1970. 

Warns  against  the  erosion  of  mitual  trust  be¬ 
tween  the  American  people  and  their  Armed  Forces, 
castigates  those  forces  that  tend  to  diminish  this 
trust,  and  concludes  that  the  Army  "has  served 
[the!  Nation  with  unfaltering  dedication." 


1165 

Wheeler,  Earle  G.  OUR  MILITARY  STRATEGY.  Ordnance, 
v.  5b,  Sept. /Oct.  1969:  lb7-150. 

UF1.067,  v.  5b 

Traces  the  evolution  of  U.S.  "national  military 
strategy,"  summarizes  the  principal  components  of 
the  containment  policy,  and  forecasts  future  mili¬ 
tary  security  needs.  Although  Vietnam  may  cause 
some  reassessment,  basic  policy  is  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  and  to 
contain  Communist  aggression. 

1166 

White,  S.  N.  THE  THREAT  TO  CANADA.  In  Canada. 
Emergency  Measures  Organization.  EMO  national  di- 
gest,  v.  9,  Dec.  1969/Jan.  1970:  5-12.  illus. 

UA926.C295,  v.  9 
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Estimates  the  consequence*  and  effects  of  an  en¬ 
emy  nuclear  attack,  discusses  the  time  factors  in¬ 
volved,  and  concludes  that  adequate  protection 
will  he  necessary  for  the  very  high  proportion  of 
survivors. 


1167 

Zorthian,  Barry.  WHBU5  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERET  Foreign 
service  Journal,  v.  1*7,  Feb.  1970:  16-19,  1*6-1*7. 

JX1.A53,  v.  1*7 

The  basic  requirement  of  counterinsurgency  is 
acceptance  of  the  truism  that  insurgency  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  political  phenomenon  and  only  secondarily 
military.  Consequently,  a  governmental  organisa¬ 
tion  designed  specifically  for  counterinsurgency 
rather  than  conventional  war  and  characterized  by 
a  coordinated  single  channel  of  politicomilltary 
authority  1b  the  first  necessity.  The  host  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  Interested  in  responding  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  its  people  and  the  assisting 
Americans  skillful  in  encouraging  reform.  The 
last  requirement  is  the  effective  ccammnlcatlon  of 
the  nature,  goals,  and  progress  of  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  effort  to  the  public  of  the  United 
States,  the  host  country,  and  the  vorld.  To  im¬ 
plement  these  principles,  the  United  States  needs 
an  independent  center  with  Interagency  authority 
to  provide  total  integration  of  the  civilian- 
military  effort  in  the  field  and  in  Washington. 
These  essentials  are  not  applicable  when  an  insur¬ 
gency  has  been  transformed  Into  a  battlefield  war. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  POLICIES  AND  WAR 

Biological 

1168 

Cameron,  James.  23  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  LATER.  Nev 
York  times  magazine,  Mar.  1,  1970:  24-25,  1*4,  46, 
48-50.  Ulus.  AP2.N6575,  1970 

Reports  on  a  return  visit  to  the  Bikini  Atoll, 
site  of  23  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Cameron's 
visit  was  made  in  conjunction  with  a  U.S.  program 
to  prepare  the  islands  for  the  return  of  their 
original  inhabitants,  who  were  evacuated  in  1946 
before  the  tests. 


1169 

Cookson,  Sybil.  INTERNATIONAL  CONr^LENCE  i*.’  rBW. 

Pax  et  liber t as ,  v.  35,  Jan. /Mar.  1970:  2-3. 

P4GP  RR 

Report  on  the  International  Conference  on  Chemi¬ 
cal  and  Biological  Weapons,  which  cites  Richard 
McCarthy's  contribution  toward  eliminating  such 
weapons,  focuses  on  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol,  and  publicizes  the  report  of 
U  Thant's  consultants  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 


1170 

DEFOLIANTS,  DEFORMITIES:  WHAT  RISK?  Medical  world 
news,  v.  11,  Feb.  27,  1970:  15-17.  illus. 

RU-M864,  ▼.  11 

Examines  the  growing  controversy  over  reports 
that  2,3,6,7~tetrachlorodlbenso-|Miloxin,  a  con¬ 
taminant  found  in  the  widely  used  herbicide, 

2.4 . 5- trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4,5-T),  is  a 
powerful  teratogenic  agent.  Several  laboratory 
and  field  reports  are  now  on  record  that  attribute 
fetal  deformations  in  test  animals,  exposed  domes¬ 
tic  breeds,  and  huaans  to  dioxin  or  its  carrier, 

2.4.5- T,  but  the  evidence  as  to  whether  the  herbi¬ 
cide  poses  any  real  danger  to  human  populations  is 
inconclusive.  A  lack  of  statistical  data  on  birth 
defects  in  the  United  States  and  in  South  Vietnam, 
where  massive  quantities  of  2,4,5-T  are  being  used 
in  the  defoliant  program,  hampers  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  adds  to  the  fear  that  herbicides  are  in¬ 
flicting  extensive,  but  undetected,  genetic  damage 
on  the  American  and  South  Vietnamese  populations. 


1171 

Hamilton,  Andrew.  CBW:  NIXON  INITIATIVE  ON  TREATY 
ANTICIPATES  CONGRESSIONAL  CRITICS.  Science, 
v.  166,  Dec.  5,  1969:  1249-1250. 

Q1.S35,  v.  166 

Discusses  recent  changes  in  U.S.  policy  on  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  mounting  congressional  pressure  for  rat¬ 
ification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  crit¬ 
icism  of  U.S.  CBW  practices  in  Vietnam.  "The  op¬ 
erationally  significant  fact  about  President  Nix¬ 
on's  new  policy  on  CBW  is  that  it  does  not  direct¬ 
ly  affect  U.S.  practices  in  Vietnam." 


1172 

HUNTING  "HOT  SPOTS"  IN  UTAH.  Nuclear  news,  v.  13, 
Feb.  1970:  20-21.  illus. 

QC770.N75,  V.  13 

Describes  a  Joint  research  project  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  the  Atonic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  to  detect  and 
measure  radioactive  fallout  in  the  environment  and 
determine  whether  it  poses  a  danger  to  animal  life. 
Some  scientists  are  predicting  that  the  project 
will  grow  into  "the  most  detailed  and  thorough  ra¬ 
diation-ecology  investigation  in  the  world." 


1173 

Machta,  L.,  K.  Telegadas,  and  D.  L.  Harris.  STR0N- 
TIUM-90  FALLOUT  OVER  LAKE  MICHIGAN.  Journal  of 
geophysical  research,  v.  75,  Feb.  20,  1970:  1092- 
1096.  QC611.J6,  v.  75 

Measurements  of  Sr  50  in  Lake  Michigan  water  and 
sediments  indicate  that  fallout  is  no  greater  over 
the  lsuce  than  over  nearby  land.  Excess  "oceanic" 
fallout  over  land  fallout  is  in  controversy.  The 
Lake  Michigan  result  favors  no  enhancement.  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied) 
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1174 

Meselsoo,  Matthew  S.  BEHIND  THE  NIXON  POLICY  TOR 
CHIXI CAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE.  Bulletin  of  the 
atomic  scientists,  v.  26,  Jan.  1970:  23-24,  26-34. 

TK9145.A84,  v.  26 

Edited  extracts  of  testimony  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Testimony  on  the  characteristics  of  various 
chemical  and  biological  agents  under  development 
by  U.S.  scientists  or  already  in  U.S.  arsenals  and 
the  political  and  military  implications  of  the 
U.S.  chemical  and  biological  warfare  program. 
Meselson  argues  that  for  good  or  ill  the  United 
States  is  certain  to  play  the  decisive  role  in  de¬ 
termining  the  fixture  of  these  weapons.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  United  States  ratify  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  calls  on  the  administration 
to  abandon  "weapon-by-weapon  or  situation-by-situ¬ 
ation  analysis"  in  favor  "of  an  overall  policy  on 
which  decisions  regarding  particular  weapons  or 
particular  situations  can  be  based." 


1175 

Nei lands,  J.  B.  VIETNAM:  PROGRESS  OF  CHEMICAL  WAR. 
Asian  survey,  v.  10,  Mar.  1970:  209-229. 

DS1.A492,  v.  10 

Questions  the  legality  of  America's  chemical 
warfare  program  in  Vietnam.  There  is  evidence 
that  antipersonnel  gases  and  herbicides  are  not 
exempt  frcm  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  that  napalm 
and  white  phosphorus,  if  not  outlawed  by  the  pro¬ 
tocol,  could  be  prohibited  under  the  1907  Hague 
Convention.  Neilands  laments  the  lack  of  concern 
within  the  scientific  community  over  defoliation 
in  Vietnam  and  appeals  to  scientists  to  become  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  problem. 


1176 

C NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TESTS  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY]  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  25,  Dec.  1969 : 
23-34.  TK9145.A84,  v.  25 

Contents. — Fetal  and  infant  mortality  and  the 
environment,  by  Arthur  R.  Tamplin. — A  reply,  by 
Ernest  J .  Sternglass . 

Challenge  to  Ernest  J.  Sternglass'  thesis  that 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests  is  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  decline  of  fetal 
and  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States  with  a 
rebuttal  by  Sternglass.  Tamplin  argues  that  ra¬ 
diation  dosages  from  fallout  have  never  been  large 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  Sternglass  attributes 
to  them  and  contends  that  changes  in  fetal  and  in¬ 
fant  mortality  over  the  last  50  years  are  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  reference  to  changing  socioeconomic 
conditions  and  medical  practices. 


1177 

Pfeiffer,  Egbert  W.  ECOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  VIET¬ 
NAM  WAR.  Peace  and  the  sciences,  Oct. /Dec.  1969: 
1-12.  JX1901.P25,  19 69 


Report  presented  to  the  World  Assembly  for 
Peace,  Berlin  (OR),  June  21-24,  1969. 

Reports  on  the  ecological  effects  of  defoliants, 
crop-killing  chemicals,  and  conventional  high  ex¬ 
plosives  employed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Pfeiffer  voices  concern  that  the 
military  effectiveness  of  defoliation  will  lead  to 
its  extensive  use  "in  any  future  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  areas  like  Vietnam  unless  scientists  es¬ 
tablish  that  it  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  ecology 
of  a  country." 


1178 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  POLLUTION.  Nature  (London)  v.  225, 
Jan.  31,  1970:  397-398. 

Q1.N2,  v.  225 

Professor  Ernest  Sternglass  complains  that 
Nature .  as  well  as  some  other  scientific  publica¬ 
tions,  is  unwilling  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  his 
views  on  the  effects  of  radioactive  fallout,  and 
he  has  even  allowed  it  to  be  said  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  to  silence  him.  The  truth  is  somewhat 
different:  In  order  to  keep  the  channels  of 
scholarly  communication  free  of  "spurious  traf¬ 
fic,"  scientific  Journals  have  had  to  develop 
strict  rules  to  determine  the  fitness  of  materials 
submitted  to  them  for  publication.  So  far,  noth¬ 
ing  offered  this  Journal  by  Dr.  Sternglass  has 
measured  up.  What  purpose  does  Dr.  Sternglass 
hope  to  serve  with  his  publications?  Too  often, 
campaigns  of  this  kind,  originating  in  fear  of  the 
effects  of  uncontrolled  technology,  become  gener¬ 
alized  assaults  on  technology,  reason,  and  even 
the  scientific  method.  It  is  not  technology,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  failure  to  control  it  that  is  at 
fault.  It  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  those  who  oversimplify  complex 
issues,  feed  the  flames  of  emotionalism,  or  cry 
wolf  once  too  often. 


1179 

SlSdkovic,  R.  CAN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  TRANSPORT  OF 
FALLOUT  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  CHINESE  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION 
INTO  THE  ALPS]  Untersuchung  fiber  den  Transport 
des  Fallout  von  der  siebenten  chinesischen  Kern- 
waffenexplosion  in  den  Alpenraum.  Archiv  fUr  Me- 
teorologie,  Geophysik  und  Bioklimatologie .  Serie 
A:  Meteorologie  und  Geophysik,  v.  18,  no.  1/2, 
1969:  87-110.  illus. 

QC851.A73,  v.  18 
Summaries  in  French  and  German. 

The  first  swath  of  artificial  radioactivity  from 
the  seventh  Chinese  nuclear  explosion  of  December 
24,  1967,  was  detected  at  the  three  mountain  sites 
Zugspitze  (2963  m.),  Wank  (1780  m. )  and  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  (735  m. ) .  Unexpectedly  the  said 
swath  arrived  at  the  Zugspitze  station  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  after  the  test,  and  12  hours  later  at  the 
valley  station.  This  implies  that  conditions  for 
fallout  transport  and  downward  tropopause  penetra¬ 
tion  must  have  been  exceptionally  favorable  in  the 
region  surrounding  our  stations.  A  meteorological 
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study  uncovered  the  fact  that  the  radioactive  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  moved  from  the  explosion  site  by  a 
relatively  strong  Jet  stream;  it  vas  also  found 
that  the  fission  products  in  question  were  carried 
downward  into  the  troposphere  by  high-level  subsi¬ 
dence  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean  during  the 
period  December  29,  1967,  noon,  to  December  30, 
midnight  (central  European  time).  Isentropic  tra¬ 
jectories  were  computed  leading  backward  from  the 
Zugspitze  peak  from  December  31  to  29,  1967 i  it 
vas  found  that  the  airflow  originated  in  the  said 
subsidence  region.  Computations  of  potential  vor¬ 
acity  revealed  the  stratospheric  origin  of  the 
air  mass  marked  by  the  fresh  fallout.  (Abstract 
supplied,  modified) 


1180 

Volchok ,  H.  L.,  and  others.  OCEAN  FALLOUT— THE  CRA¬ 
TES  LAKE  EXPERIMENT.  Journal  of  geophysical  re¬ 
search,  v.  75,  Feb.  20,  1970:  1084-1091. 

QC811.J6,  v.  75 

By  the  analysis  of  water  and  sediment  cores,  the 
total  inventory  of  strontium  90  in  Crater  Lake, 
Oregon,  was  determined  to  be  4.2  curies.  In  terms 
of  surface  fallout,  this  is  equivalent  to  about  70 
mc/km  2.  The  comparable  fallout  on  the  surrounding 
land  area,  determined  from  analyses  of  soil  sec¬ 
tions,  was  58  mc/km2,  and  a  value  predicted  by  ex¬ 
trapolation  from  other  Oregon  stations  was  73  me/ 
km2.  Hence,  no  substantial  difference  in  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  fallout  collection  could  be  attributed 
to  the  mere  presence  of  the  large  water  surface. 
(Abstract  supplied) 


1181 

Whiteside,  Thomas.  DEFOLIATION.  New  Yorker,  v.  1*5, 
Feb.  7,  1970:  32-38,  1*0,  43-44,  46,  1*9-50,  54-56, 
59-60,  62,  65-69.  AP2.N6763,  v.  1*5 

U.S.  officials  argue  that  U.S.  defoliation  and 
"food  denial"  operations  in  South  Vietnam  are  in¬ 
nocuous.  They  carefully  avoid  characterizing  the 
program  as  one  of  chemical  or  biological  warfare, 
though  it  is  both,  and  never  mention  that  the 
agents  being  used  were  developed  in  biological 
warfare  programs.  But  is  the  program  as  safe  as 
the  Government  claims?  Many  critics  think  not. 
There  have  been  some  disturbing  reports  that  the 
defoliant  chemical  2,4,5,-trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid,  or  2,1*,5-T,  may  have  potent  fetus-deforming 
properties,  and  the  Government  was  forced  by  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  into  announcing  last  October  that  it 
would  restrict  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  in  U.S.  domestic 
civilian  applications  and  military  operations. 

This  announcement  greatly  understated  the  case 
against  2,1*,5-T.  It  also  erred  in  claiming  that 
it  was  improbable  that  any  human  beings  were  en¬ 
dangered  by  present  uses  of  the  agent,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  that  pregnant  Vietnamese  women  were 
then  and  are  now  receiving  into  their  systems  a 
percentage,  by  body  weight,  of  2,1*,5-T  only 
slightly  less  than  that  which  deformed  one  out  of 
every  three  fetuses  in  experimental  rodents.  The 
Defense  Department  made  no  changes  in  the  defolia¬ 
tion  and  food-denial  programs.  Instead,  it  an¬ 


nounced  that  these  operations  already  conformed  to 
the  supposedly  nev  policy.  With  equal  facility, 
the  Pentagon  later  deprived  the  U.S.  decision  to 
renounce  biological  warfare  of  any  practical  im¬ 
plication  for  the  defoliant  program  by  denying 
that  herbicides  were  biological  weapons.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  industry  has  ever  conducted  a 
thorough  study  of  2,4,5-T's  teratogenic  proper¬ 
ties.  That  uncertainties  can  still  exist  on  the 
question  lends  new  weight  to  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  experience  with  thalidomide;  viz,  that  the 
Government  is  unable  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
manmade  environmental  dangers.  If  this  is  the 
situation  "under  orderly,  normal  medical  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  highly  developed  country,  how  is  one 
ever  to  measure  the  harm  that  might  be  done  to  un¬ 
bora  children  in  rural  Vietnam,  in  the  midst  of 
the  malnutrition,  the  disease,  the  trauma,  the 
poverty,  and  the  general  shambles  of  war?" 

Economic 

1182 

Anderson,  Richard  M.  ANGUISH  IN  THE  DEFENSE  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  Harvard  business  review,  v.  1*7,  Nov. /Dec. 
1969:  162-164,  166,  169-170,  176-178. 

HF5001.H?,  v.  47 

Identifies  seme  of  the  major  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  defense  industry  and  proposes  changes 
in  Government  and  defense  industry  policies  to  al¬ 
leviate  them.  Anderson  focuses  on  the  lack  of 
planning  capabilities  among  defense  industry  man¬ 
agers  and  the  unrealistic  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Government  on  defense  contractors. 


1183 

Berkley,  George  E.  THE  MYTH  OF  WAR  PROFITEERING. 

New  republic,  v.  l6l,  Dec.  20,  1969:  15-18. 

AP2.N624,  v.  161 

Analyzes  the  financial  status  of  the  leading  de¬ 
fense  contractors  from  1965  through  1968  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  most  experienced  declining  profits. 
Many  of  the  munitions  makers  are  therefore  expand¬ 
ing  into  the  more  profitable  civilian  sector. 


1184 

Bo ul ding,  Kenneth  E.,  and  others.  NATIONAL  PRIORI¬ 
TIES;  MILITARY,  ECONOMIC,  AND  SOCIAL.  Washington, 
Public  Affairs  Press  C 1969 I  176  p. 

UA23.N249 

Contents  .—Values  in  crisis,  by  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright.— Budgetary  considerations,  by  Robert  r. 
Mayo.— Maintaining  economic  stability,  by  Paul  W. 
McCracken.— Balancing  military  and  civilian  pro¬ 
grams,  by  Charles  L.  Schultze.— Planning  for  the 
future,  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.— Goals  for 
America,  by  Walter  P.  Reuther. — Civilian  economy 
prospects,  by  Leonard  A.  Lecht. — The  role  of  mili¬ 
tary  power,  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.— Pentagon 
accountability,  by  Senator  William  Proxmire. — The 
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effects  of  the  war  industry,  by  Kenneth  E.  Bould- 
ing. — Ultimate  costs  of  Vietnam,  by  James  L.  Clay¬ 
ton.— National  security  considerations,  by  Robert 
C.  Moot.— Maintaining  military  capabilities,  by 
Malcolm  W.  Hoag.— Weapons  development  criteria,  by 
F.  M.  Scherer.— The  military  rationale,  by  Merton 
Tyrrell . 

Articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
determining  priorities  among  competing  national 
security  and  domestic  programs. 

1185 

Brandt,  Gerhard.  [ARMAMENTS  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC!  ROstung  und  Wirt- 
schaft  in  der  Bundesrepublik .  In  Studien  zur 
politischen  und  gesellschaftlichen  Situation  der 
Bundesvehr.  Witten,  Eckart- Verlag ,  1966.  (For- 
schungen  und  Berichte  der  Evangelischen  Studien- 
gemeinsche.ft ,  Bd,  £>1/3 )  p.  3-368. 

UA710.S?!* 

Edited  by  Georg  Plcht. 

Contents. — pt.  1.  The  German  Federal  Republic's 
armaments  in  the  tense  setting  of  the  Western  mil¬ 
itary  alliance:  Economic  motives  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  into  the  alli¬ 
ance.  About  the  organization  of  the  Western  mili¬ 
tary  alliance.  Economic  aspects  of  common  mili¬ 
tary  policy  in  the  alliance. — pt.  2.  Armaments 
and  private  economy:  The  reflection  of  rearmament 
in  the  business  community.  The  armaments-econony 
organization  of  economic  interest  groups.  The  ar- 
maments-policy  demands  of  private  business.— pt. 

3.  Revision  of  the  armaments  program,  1956-1957- 
— pt.  b.  Characteristics  of  the  new  armaments 
policy  (l):  Manifest  and  latent  functions  of  mil¬ 
itary  armaments.  About  the  size  and  structure  of 
the  German  defense  contribution.  The  development 
in  time  of  German  rearmament. — pt.  5.  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  new  armaments  policy  (2):  Domestic 
and  foreign  procurements?  On  the  structure  of  the 
West  German  armamentB  potential.  Compensation 
payments  as  a  third  component  of  the  German  de¬ 
fense  contribution. — Final  remarks. — List  of  ref¬ 
erences. — Subject  index. — List  of  tables. 

Appraises  the  effects  of  West  Germany's  rearma¬ 
ment  on  the  country's  economic  system  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Brandt  considers  the  economic  mechanism  and 
limitations  of  the  political-military-industrial 
complex  and  the  spinoffs  from  civilian  and  defense 
industries.  By  the  inclusion  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  its  planned  defense  effort,  the  German 
Federal  Republic  upsets  the  rational  division  of 
labor  in  NATO,  where  nuclear  deterrence  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  most  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  ally.  It  thereby  reduces  the  credibility 
of  its  conventional  deterrence  against  limited 
conflicts  and  war  escalation  and  fails  to  contrib¬ 
ute  its  share  to  arms  control  and  disarmament  ef¬ 
forts  . 

1186 

CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  COLD  WAR.  Edited  by  David 
Horowitz.  New  York  [Monthly  Review  Press,  1969! 
2L9  p.  (Studies  in  imperialism  and  the  cold  war, 
v.  2)  HC110.Dl*C6 


Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Introduction  abstracted  as  item  5L5  in  v.  6,  no. 
2,  of  this  bibliography. 

Contents.—  Introduction,  by  David  Horowitz. — Who 
made  American  foreign  policy,  191*5-1963 1  by  0. 
William  Doohoff. — The  large  corporation  and  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy,  by  William  Appleman  Williams. 
—The  New  Deal,  new  frontiers,  and  the  cold  war: 
a  re-examination  of  American  expansion,  1933-19i*5, 
by  Lloyd  C.  Gardner. — Business  planners  and  Ameri¬ 
ca's  postwar  expansion,  by  David  W.  Eakins.— Eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  the  cold  war,  by  Joseph  D.  Phil¬ 
lips. — The  militarization  of  the  American  economy, 
by  Charles  E.  Nathanson. — Index. 

ArgueB  that  the  supercorporations  have  been  the 
main  influence  over  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
past  few  decades  and  that  every  major  sector  of 
American  manufacturing  has  become  deeply,  perhaps 
irrevocably,  militarized. 


1187 

THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE.  Humanist, 
v.  30,  Mar. /Apr.  1970:  6-13. 

BL2700.H78,,  v.  30 

Symposium  based  on  the  first  "National  Teach-In 
on  World  Ccnmunity,"  held  at  Columbia  University. 

Participants:  Joseph  Clark,  David  Dellinger, 
Herman  Kahn,  Allard  Lowenstein,  Seymour  Melman, 
and  David  Schoenbrun. 

Views  on  the  need  for  successful  urns  negotia¬ 
tions,  congressional  control  of  Defense  Department 
expansion,  gun  control,  and  the  place  of  violent 
dissent  in  American  society.  Kahn  answered  inqui¬ 
ries  on  the  possibility  of  disarmament,  and  Schoen¬ 
brun  urged  a  new  internationalism  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations. 


1188 

Fossum,  Egil.  SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  POSSIBLE  CONTRI¬ 
BUTION  OF  THE  MILITARY  TO  THE  PEACEFUL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  POOR  COUNTRIES.  Bulletin  of  peace  propos¬ 
als,  v.  1,  no.  1,  1970:  89-95. 

P4GP  RR 

Argues  that  the  military  has  made  few,  if  any, 
contributions  to  the  development  processes  of  ac¬ 
cumulation,  institutionalization,  distribution, 
and  mobilization  in  the  developing  countries.  The 
issue  is  a  political  one,  relating  "to  who  has 
power,  in  vhose  interests  they  act,  and  what  kinds 
of  solutions  are  adopted." 


1189 

Heidt,  ContrSleur  general.  [THE  1970  DEFENSE  BUD¬ 
GET!  Le  budget  de  la  defense  nationale  pour  1970. 
Revue  de  defense  nationale,  v.  26,  Jan.  1970:  17- 
33.  DH10.RU5,  v.  26 

Outlines  the  1970  defense  budget,  which  is  a 
study  more  of  past  than  of  future  expenditures  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  crises  of  early  1969.  Its  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  develop  to  the  maximum  of  the  cur- 
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rent  defense  program  rather  than  implement  nev 
military  planning. 


intent  vas  to  use  a  strengthened  military  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes. 


1190 

JAPAN;  1970  BUDGET.  Asian  almanac,  v.  8,  Feb.  28. 
1970 :  3829-3830.  D61.AU752.  v.  8 

Gives  a  detailed  breakdown  of  Japan's  new  bud¬ 
get,  which  emphasizes  nonmilitary  sectors  al¬ 
though  it  provides  for  a  17.7  percent  increase 
in  defense  expenditures  and  stresses  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  air  and  naval  forces. 


1191 

Lens.  Sidney.  THE  MILITARY -INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX. 

C Philadelphia!  Pilgrim  Press  C1970!  183  p. 

HC110.DULU3 

Contents. — Unmasking  the  Goliath. — Origins  and 
purpose. — Internal  imperialism.— The  military  syn¬ 
drome. — Self-fulfilling  strategies. — The  labor 
lieutenants. — Academia  in  harness. — An  alternative 
to  catastrophe. — Notes. --Index. 

Describes  the  origins,  nature,  and  growth  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  the  United  States. 
Lens  proposes  several  measures  to  dismantle  it: 
termination  of  military  aid  and  an  increase  in 
economic  aid  conditional  only  on  effective  pro¬ 
grams  of  social  change,  funneling  of  aid  through 
an  international  agency,  purchase  of  large  over¬ 
seas  American  firms  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  returning  these  firms  to 
ownership  by  the  native  government,  encouragement 
of  regional  economic  and  political  integration, 
multilateral  or  even  unilateral  disarmament  in 
preference  to  continuing  the  arms  race,  and  em- ha- 
sis  on  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  an  alternative  to  militarism. 


1192 

Melman,  Seymour. 
ECONOMY  OF  WAR. 
290  p. 

Bibliography: 


PENTAGON  CAPITALISM;  THE  POLITICAL 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  C19701 
HCllO.DfcMlt 
p.  279-290. 


Contents. — Preface.— The  state-management . — How 
the  state-management  controls  itB  empire. — Exten¬ 
sion  of  control  over  means  of  production. — Exten¬ 
sion  of  control  over  universities  and  research.— 
The  science-fiction  of  defense  and  its  consequen¬ 
ces. — The  Vietnam  Wars  program  and  its  consequen¬ 
ces. — The  ideology  of  the  para-state.— The  cost  of 
the  para-state  to  American  society.  — I98U  by  1971*? 
Or,  can  the  state-management  be  stopped T— Appen¬ 
dixes. 


Contends  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  di¬ 
rectly  manages  the  largest  industrial  empire  in 
the  Nation  and  extends  its  control  over  signifi¬ 
cant  related  aspects  of  American  society.  Melman 
argues  that  the  organization  of  the  present  system 
of  state  management  vas  perfected  during  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  administration  under  the  guise  of  asserting 
civilian  control  over  the  military  while  the  real 


1193 

MILITARY  CUTBACKS  WILL  SEND  TREMORS  THROUGH  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  Business  week,  no.  2101,  Dec.  6,  1989:  91, 

9l* ,  96.  illus.  HF5001.B89,  1969 

Estimates  changes  in  the  size  and  structure  of 
U.S.  defense  budgets  in  the  1970's  and  analyzes 
their  impact  on  military  strategy,  capabilities, 
and  defense  industries.  Military  expenditures  may 
dip  to  $69  billion  by  FY  1973  and  then  swing  up¬ 
ward  to  approximately  080  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  As  U.S.  commitments  abroad  and  con¬ 
ventional  forces  are  reduced,  the  emphasis  in 
hardware  will  shift  from  tactical  to  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  the  United  States  will  revert 
to  an  island  strategy  in  the  Pacific  and  a  policy 
of  defending  Europe  first. 


1191* 

Schultze ,  Charles  L.  REEXAMINING  THE  MILITARY  BUD¬ 
GET.  Public  interest,  no.  18,  winter  1970:  3-2h. 

P4GP  HR 

Decisions  on  military  programs  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  long-term,  national  priorities  context.  A 
priorities-conscious  evaluation  of  the  military 
budget  should  include  a  5-year  projection  of  bud¬ 
getary  resources  and  claims  on  those  resources. 
This  projection  will  indicate  the  amount  of  new 
resources  that  will  be  available  to  meet  domestic 
needs.  For  the  period  1969-71*,  this  "fiscal  div¬ 
idend"  will  equal  the  revenue  added  by  economic 
growth  (370  billion),  plus  the  savings  from  a 
Vietnam  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  (320  billion), 
minus  the  built-in  growth  of  civilian  expenditures 
(335  billion),  increases  in  non-Vietnam  military 
spending  (320  billion),  and  the  cost  of  proposals 
already  before  Congress,  or  less  that  020  billion 
total.  Why  the  320  billion  increase  in  non-Viet¬ 
nam  military  spending?  It  might  be  accounted  for 
in  terms  of  specific  spending  programs  or  other 
cost  factors  built  into  the  current  defense  bud¬ 
get,  but  there  are  other,  more  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  constant  growth  of  military  budgets: 
the  impact  of  technology  on  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  the  practice  smong  military  planners  of 
preparing  against  every  contingency,  the  growing 
cost  of  weapon  systems,  and,  most  important,  the 
circumstance  that  most  of  the  decisions  on  which 
the  military  budget  rests  are  eeldom  subjected  to 
outside  review  or  public  debate.  This  means  that 
reform  must  be  directed  toward  generating  "an 
Informed  discussion  about  the  fundamentals  of  the 
militery  budget  in  the  context  of  national  prior¬ 
ities."  To  this  end,  it  it  recommended  that  the 
State  Department  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  pos¬ 
ture  statement  outlining  the  political  situation 
abroad  and  devoting  special  attention  to  U.S.  com¬ 
mitments,  that  the  Defense  Department  include  in 
its  annual  posture  statement  a  5-year  projection 
of  program  costs  and  more  cost  data  on  force 
component*  and  weapon  systems,  and  that  an  "appro¬ 
priate  institution"  be  created  within  the  Con- 
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gresa  to  'analyze  these  posture  statements  and 
issue  an  annual  report  thereon. 

1195 

Streit,  Clarence.  SHOT  TO  ASMS  IS  3  YOUTH  GENERA¬ 
TIONS.  Freedom  6  union,  v.  2k,  Oct. /Nov.  1969:  2, 
6-8.  <7X1901.  F6,  v.  2k 

Includes  Representative  Paul  Findley's  speech  to 
Congress.  June  5,  1969. 

Explains  recent  changes  in  American  values  and 
the  generation  gap  in  terms  of  rising  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures.  During  the  past  21  years  the 
United  States  has  spent  37  times  more  on  arms  than 
it  spent  during  the  youth  of  today's  parents  and 
l8l  times  more  than  during  the  youth  of  their 
grandparents . 

1196 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Economics 
Bureau.  WORLD  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES,  1969:  AND 
RELATED  DATA  FOR  120  COUNTRIES.  Washington  [for 
sale  by  the  Supt.  of  Docs.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print. 

Off.]  1969.  26  p.  (Its  Publication  53) 

P4GP  RR 

Fourth  report  in  a  continuing  assessment  of  the 
size  and  impact  of  the  military  expenditures  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  1968  and  1969  world 
military  expenditures  continued  to  increase,  al¬ 
though  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.  Countries  out¬ 
side  the  two  major  blocs  spend  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  world  outlays,  reflecting  the  acceler¬ 
ated  arms  race  occurring  among  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  Comparisons  with  world  economic  growth 
demonstrate  that  part  of  the  world  growth  divi¬ 
dend  since  I96U  has  gone  to  higher  military  ex¬ 
penditures  rather  than  the  improvement  of  living 
standards.  Statistical  tables  estimate  military 
expenditures  and  groBB  national  product  (GNP) 
in  terms  of  world  totals  and  broad  groupings  of 
countries,  military  expenditures  and  related  data 
of  other  public  expenditures,  per  capita  military 
expenditures  and  related  data,  military  expendi¬ 
tures  and  GNP  for  196U-1967,  and  the  1967  GNP 
and  military  expenditures  ranking  of  30  coun¬ 
tries. 

1197 

Witze,  Claude.  DEFENSE  CUTBACK— WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
INDUSTRY.  Air  Force  and  space  digest,  v.  53,  Jan. 
1970:  i*5-l*9 .  Ulus. 

UG633.A65,  v.  53 

Assesses  the  impact  on  the  aerospace  industry 
of  recent  reductions  in  defense  expenditures. 

Witze  notes  that  most  industry  spokesmen  remain 
optimistic  about  future  prospects  despite  the  cut¬ 
backs.  The  fluctuations  in  various  aspects  of  the 
industry  during  the  past  year  are  examined,  and 
employment  figures  are  included  in  charts. 

Ethical  and  social 

1196 

Astiz,  Carles  A.  THE  ARGENTINE  ARMED  FORCES:  THEIR 
Rule  AND  POLITICAL  INVOLVEMENT.  Western  political 


quarterly,  v.  22,  Dec.  1969:  862-878. 

JA1 . W4 ,  v.  22 

The  history  and  causes  of  the  Argentine  mili¬ 
tary's  involvement  in  politics  and  its  present 
search  for  a  new  self-image  and  role. 


1199 

CONSCIENCE  AND  WAR:  THE  MORAL  DILBWA.  Intercom, 
v.  11,  Nov. /Dec.  1969:  21-68. 

Z7l61*.l8lb8,  v.  11 

Contents. — Introduction.— What  is  conscience?— 
Historical  notes  on  conscience  and  conscription 
in  America. — The  individual  and  society. — The  s  •- 
lective  service  system  at  present. — Religious  and 
philosophical  approaches  to  war. — Types  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  war  and  the  draft. —Some  special  prob¬ 
lem  areas  in  dealing  with  conscience  and  war. — 
What  should  voluntary  organizations  do?— Organi¬ 
zations  working  on  the  problems  of  conscience  and 
war. — Resources:  Bibliography.  Films.  Records 
and  tapes. 

An  analysis  of  the  issues,  together  with  a  list 
of  actively  concerned  organizations,  brief  bibli¬ 
ography,  list  of  film  distributors,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  films,  recordings  and  tapes. 


1200 

HAS  AMERICA  BECOME  A  MILITARIZED  SOCIETY?  Center 
magazine,  v.  3,  Jan.  1970:  3^-37 • 

PK5P  HR 

Contents. --We  may  be  on  our  way,  by  Robert  Gor- 
dis. — Anti-militarism  is  Btrong  and  growing,  by 
Neil  H.  Jacoby. — We  are  falling  fast,  by  Stanley 
K.  Sheinbaum. — We  are  in  no  serious  danger,  by 
Richard  Bellman . — There  is  little  evidence,  by 
George  N.  Shuster.— The  militarists  have  not  pre¬ 
vailed,  by  Adolf  A.  Berle.— We  haven’t  learned  to 
click  our  heels,  by  Milton  Mayer. 

Brief  affirmative  and  negative  replies  to  the 
question  whether  American  society  has  been  milita¬ 
rized. 


1201 

International  War  Crimea  Tribunal,  2d.  Copenhagen. 
1967.  WE  ACCUSE.'  A  REPORT  OF  THE  COPENHAGEN 
SESSION  OF  THE  WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL.  Edited  by 
John  Duffett.  London,  Bertrand  Russell  Peace 
Foundation,  7  968.  183  p.  Ulus. 

DS557.A6715  1967 

Contents. — Unmasking  genocide. —Vietnamese  ges- 
tapo.—  Diem's  prisons.— A  soldier's  story  .—Inter¬ 
rogating  prisoners.— "So  that's  the  vay  it  is." 

—A  pattern  of  subversion.— Napalm:  what  It 
is  and  what  it  does  — Bombing  of  Dai  Lai . — 
American  intervention  in  Laos.— Findings  of  the 
tribunal. 

Statements  by  two  former  prisoners  of  the  Sai¬ 
gon  government,  testimony  by  three  former  members 
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of  the  U.S.  Amy  in  Vietnam,  and  reports  on  the 
effects  of  napalm,  the  beating  of  a  North  Viet¬ 
namese  village,  and  U.S.  intervention  in  Laos. 

The  tribunal  found  that  Japan,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  are  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  U.S. 
aggression  against  Vietnam  and  that  the  United 
States  employs  weapons  prohibited  by  interna¬ 
tional  law,  mistreats  prisoners  of  war  and  civil* 
lans,  has  extended  the  war  to  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  pursues  a  policy  of  genocide  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vietnam. 


1202 

McDonald,  Donald.  MILITARISM  IS  AMERICA.  Center 
magazine,  v.  3,  Jan.  1970:  12-33. 

P&GP  RR 

Identifies  the  dominant  characteristics  of  a 
militarized  society,  concludes  that  in  large  de¬ 
gree  America  has  become  such  a  society,  and  recom¬ 
mends  a  program  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  even 
greater  militarization. 


1203 

Mir3ki,  G.  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES:  THE  ARMY  AND  SO¬ 
CIETY.  New  times,  no.  1*8,  Dec.  3,  1969:  15-17- 
D839.Nlt83,  1969 

Without  the  military  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
overthrow  reactionary  regimes  in  the  developing 
countries.  A  military  regime  in  an  economically 
underdeveloped  country  may  have  relative  freedom 
of  maneuver  for  some  time,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
must  favor  the  interests  of  some  classes  and  ne¬ 
glect  those  of  others.  In  this  age  of  transition 
to  a  classless  society,  it  is  confronted  inevita¬ 
bly  with  the  alternatives:  capitalism  or  social¬ 
ism.  Even  when  led  by  patriotic  progressives,  the 
army  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  party  that  will 
mobilize  the  masses  to  carry  out  fundamental  soci¬ 
oeconomic  restructuring. 


1201 

Neuhaus,  Richard  J.  THE  WAR,  THE  CHURCHES,  AND  CIV¬ 
IL  RELIGION.  In  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  The  sixties: 
radical  change  in  American  religion.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  19TQ.  (Its  Annals,  v.  387,  Jsn.  1970) 
p.  128-11*0.  Hl.Al,  v.  387 

The  opinion  leadership  of  American  religion  has, 
since  1965,  succeeded  in  making  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  respectable,  to  the  effective  exclu¬ 
sion  of  divergent  viewpoints.  Dissent  from  this 
new  orthodoxy  it  exercised  by  small  enclaves  with¬ 
in  a  few  scholarly  centers  and  by  larger  church 
bodies  that  have  remained  aloof  from  the  modern 
ecumenical  dynamic  in  church  co-operation  and  de¬ 
cision-making.  The  reasons  for  positions  taken  on 
the  war  by  such  different  organizations  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Counci.'  of  Churches  and  the  Gouthem  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention  are,  in  large  part,  extrinsic  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  war  itseir.  The  m- 
,'ority  opposition  to  the  war  has,  in  a  way  similar 
to  majority  nupport  for  the  civil  rights  movement. 


posed  the  problem  of  discontinuity  with  conven¬ 
tional  Christian  and  Jewish  piety.  At  the  popular 
level,  the  relationship  between  religious  devotion 
and  specific  social  commitments  has  not  been  clar¬ 
ified  effectively,  resulting  frequently  in  aliena¬ 
tion  of  membership  caused  by  "mixing  politics  with 
religion."  Religious  opposition  to  the  war  has 
more  to  do  with  what  Robert  Bellah  has  described 
as  the  American  civil  religion  than  it  does  with 
explicitly  Jewish  or  Christian  formulations  of 
theology  and  ethics.  The  civil  religion  is,  in 
turn,  dependent  upon  the  latter.  The  churches  and 
synagogues  face  the  challenge  of  enabling  the  civ¬ 
il  religion  to  illuminate  and  guide  the  course  of 
American  power  in  the  Third  World.  The  question 
of  American  power  and  world  revolution  is  central 
to  the  Vietnam  debate,  and,  although  organized  re¬ 
ligion's  opposition  to  the  war  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing,  little  progress  baa  been  made  on  the  required 
reconstruction  of  American  civil  religion.  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied) 

1205 

NO  CHANGE  AT  MIT.  Nature  (London)  v.  226,  Apr.  b, 
1970:  7.  Q1.N2,  V.  226 

There  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  the  trend  among 
American  universities  toward  divesting  themselveB 
of  their  links  with  defense-oriented  laboratories 
is  over.  Soon  to  come  up  for  review  are  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California's  relationships  with  the 
Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  Laboratories,  pacemakers 
in  research  on  nuclear  weaponry,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology's  links  with  the 
Draper  and' Lincoln  Laboratories,  vhich  do  impor¬ 
tant  work  on  offensive  and  defensive  missile  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  variety  of  other  defense-related  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  argument  sometimes  heard  that  "we 
want  to  keep  the  links  so  that  we  can  mount  in¬ 
telligent  opposition  if  the  . ' litary-industrial 
complex  gets  outrageous  in  its  claim”  hardly 
seems  applicable  at  California,  but  the  situation 
at.  MIT  is  less  clear  cut.  The  MIT  labs  offer  the 
university  a  unique  opportunity  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  in  applying  almost  limitless  resources  to 
the  search  for  Interdisciplinary  solutions  to  big 
problems.  So  far,  the  university  has  not  availed 
itself  of  this  opportunity.  Debate  over  the  fate 
of  the  labs  has  been  conducted  with  intelligence 
and  proper  restraint,  and  the  longer  it  continues 
the  (greater  is  the  chance  that  ways  will  be  found 
to  harness  the  potential  of  these  facilities  for 
broader  work.  However,  the  principal  danger  secoz 
never  to  be  mentioned:  Divestment  would  put  the 
university  out  of  touch  with  laboratory  zcience 
and  technology  and.  at  the  same  time,  consign  the 
laboratories  In  question  tr  »  narrower,  more  de- 
Tcnse-oriented,  future. 

i.-Jt 

Perlmutter,  Amos.  FROM  OBSCURITY  TO  RULE:  THE 
SYRIAN  ARMY  AND  THE  BA'TH  PARTY.  Western  politi¬ 
cal  quarterly,  v.  22,  Dec.  1969:  827-81*5. 

JAl.Wb,  v.  22 

The  role  of  the  Syrian  Army  In  politics  from 
19^9  to  the  present.  Despite  its  fratricidal 
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tendencies  and  It*  other  sources  of  internal  divi¬ 
sion  end  instability,  the  any  has  Managed  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  heroic  iaage  as  a  Modernising  elite  and 
savior  of  the  nation  and  now  deal nates  Syrian  so¬ 
ciety. 
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Perlmxtter,  Am.  MILITARY  AID  POLITICS  H  ISRAEL; 
RATIOS -BUILDING  AID  KOLB  EXPANSION .  lev  York, 
Praeger  119691  xiv,  161  p. 

CS126.5.PM 

Bibliography:  p.  Clkll-151. 

Contents. — pt.  1.  Pro-independence  defence 
units  and  their  political  expectations,  1909-19^*8 : 
Forerunners  of  the  Hagan  ah,  1897-1921*.  The  Arab 
revolt;  catalyst  of  Hagan ah  expansion.  The  "acad¬ 
emies"  of  the  future  Israeli  Ar^r. — pt.  2.  The 
Anoy  of  Israel:  The  era  of  transition,  civii- 
sU lit ary  relations;  the  Israeli  foraula.  Zahal's 
role  expansion.  The  Institutionalisation  of 
civil-sdlitary  relations  in  Israel.  Eshkol's  tern 
of  office  as  Defence  Minister.  The  role  of  Gener¬ 
al  Noshe  Dayan.  A  garrisoned  state;  the  Israeli 
solution.  The  Military  and  nation-building;  les¬ 
sons  for  a  cooperative  analysis.— Glossary.— In¬ 
dex. 

Analyses  civil-military  relations  in  Israel  and 
demonstrates  "in  the  process  the  persistence  of 
civilian  over  Military  authority"  in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  role  of  the  Israeli  Military  forces  as 
an  instrument  of  nation-building. 
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Schell,  James  V.  WAR  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER.  Vi¬ 
tal  speeches  of  the  day,  v.  36,  Jan.  1$,  1970: 
211-217.  Pl6l21.»»,  v.  36 

Delivered  at  the  On; varsity  of  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  11,  1969. 

Elevation  of  the  avoidance  of  var  into  an  unlim¬ 
ited  virtue  io  morally  and  politically  untenable. 

A  condemnation  of  all  war  Ignores  the  reality  of 
sin  and  evil  aa  a  consequence  of  tha  God-given 
freedom  to  accept  or  reject  God.  To  think  there 
is  a  tingle  moral  attitude  to  all  war  Is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  eacape  the  responsibility  of  choice  be¬ 
tween  lesser  end  greater  evil*  that  la  often  im¬ 
perative  for  lmproveaent  of  the  human  condition. 

A  controlled  violence  la  sometimes  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  total  war.  The  balance  of  power  depends 
on  effective  power,  which  Includes  religion  or  po¬ 
litical  ideology,  since  Ideological  and  political 
realities  are  at  the  root  of  all  war.  Because  nr 
its  impaired  internal  cohesiveness  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  political  effectiveness  aa 
the  major  military  power  in  the  world.  The  post¬ 
war  Yalta  system  it  breaking  up,  and  the  balance 
it  weaaened,  partly  because  of  its  false  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  balance -of- power  and  containment  the¬ 
ories.  Domestic  ideological  trends  and  technology 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  embark  on  decili- 
tari  sat  loti  after  it  withdraws  its  overseas  mili¬ 
tary  presence.  Military  protection  of  "Fortress 
America"  will  then  be  entrusted  to  a  Y-v  hundred 


thousand  experts,  but  "the  core  of  the  present  de¬ 
terrence  theory  will  remain  in  fore*."  Paradoxi¬ 
cally,  elsewhere  the  theory  of  guerrilla  «ar— vis, 
a  remilitarisation  of  the  civilian  population- 
will  remain  in  vogue.  After  all,  nuclear  war  "may 
not,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  the  reel  military 
issue  of  our  times.”  In  the  world  political  scene 
today  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  a  wariest 
mlllenlum  it  at  hand. 
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Wilson,  Andrew.  BOW  RELEVANT  ARE  TIE  RULES  OP  WART 
Current,  no.  Ilk,  Jan.  1970:  3-6. 

AP2.C9259,  1970 

Reprinted  from  The  Observer  (London),  Nov.  30, 
1969. 

Sustained  by  the  elaborate  behavioral  code  of 
asrcsnsiy  usi« ,  vlivss  prisaiy  interest  was  to 
bold  down  casualties,  the  rules  of  war  were  widely 
respected  for  200  years.  What  caused  their  de¬ 
cline  was  the  rite  of  mass  armies  and  Claus witzl an 
theories  of  warfare .  World  Wars  I  and  II  saw  un¬ 
restricted  submarine  warfare,  saturation  bombing, 
and  blockade  widely  practiced.  The  moral  dilemmas 
raised  by  these  tactics  pale,  however,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  raised  by  guerrilla  warfare  and 
nuclear  deterrence.  Faced  with  these  horrors,  one 
is  tempted  to  run  to  extremes— to  the  unilateral 
rejection  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  or  the 
abandonment  altogether  of  the  rules — but  moat 
Westerners  will  prefer  to  leave  the  moral  contra¬ 
dictions  unresolved.  Perhaps  the  Ry  Lai  incident, 
which  has  proved  that  men  cannot  be  comsitted  to  a 
situation  "as  confuted  and  brutal  as  that  in  Viet¬ 
nam  without  risking  their  moral  disintegration,” 
will  provoke  a  more  vigorous  search  for  alterna¬ 
tives  to  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence. 


Other 
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Aki,  Keiiti,  and  others.  NEAR-FIELD  AID  FAR-FIELD 
SEISMIC  EVIDENCES  PM  TRIGGERING  OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE 
BY  THE  EENHAM  EXPLOSION.  Jfi  Soismological  Socie¬ 
ty  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  $9,  Dec.  1969:  2197- 
2207.  QES31.S3,  v.  59 

A  wi de-band  (0.03  to  10  cps)  accelerometer  sys¬ 
tem  was  used  for  recording  seismic  motions  at  a 
distance  of  16  km  from  the  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  HEN HAM.  The  records  clearly  show  a  unique 
difference  in  spectral  structure  between  the  radi¬ 
al  and  transverse  components  of  borisontnl  mo¬ 
tions.  The  source  of  the  transverse  component  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  more  efficient  radiator  of  long 
waves  than  the  source  of  the  radial  component, 
strongly  suggesting  that  the  transverse  coaponeot 
notion  my  not  be  due  to  trv  ns  formation  of  §V 
or  Rsylelgh  wave:  but  due  to  an  additional  source 
which  was  triggered  by  the  explosion.  Combining 
the  result  from  Love  wave  spectra  observed  et 
Weston,  Massachusetts ,  we  arrived  et  the  following 
conclusions.  (1)  A  faulting  was  triggered  by  the 
explosion  in  such  s  timing  that  the  shear  waves 
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fros  the  starting  point  of  fault  arrived  at  our 
atatlon  3  aaconda  after  the  arrival  of  the  explo- 
■1  on-geoerated  abaar  vevaa.  (2)  The  aiaa  of 
faulting  aatinatad  from  long-par)  od  surface  waves 
la  such  that  the  produet  of  fault  area  and  dislo¬ 
cation  la  about  10*9  c«5.  Thin  value  la  t  .Tala- 
tent  with  the  length,  dlaplaeeaent  and  depth  of 
faulting  aa  auggeatod  rrca  field  -baervatioc  and 
aftershock  studies.  An  alternative  theory  which 
postulates  a  release  of  high  pre-existing  stress 
(bOO  to  3000  bars)  by  the  formation  of  a  crashed 
region  can  account  for  the  eelsaic  noaent  eat  las¬ 
ted  frow  long-period  Love  waves  observed  at  a  long 
distance.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  harao  ■ 
nlse  with  observations  on  surface  faulting  and  af¬ 
tershocks.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Bashns,  P.  W.,  D.  H.  Wei  chert,  and  F.  M.  Anglin.  All 
AHALYSIS  OF  THE  'BERHAM*  AFTERSHOCK  SBJJERCB  USIRG 
CARADIAH  RECORD  IKGS.  Journal  of  geophysical  re¬ 
search,  .  75.  Har.  10.  1970:  15*5-155*. 

qcen.j*.  v.  75 

The  H evade  Test  Site  (ITS)  explosion  Beohsa 
caused  a  series  of  aftershocks  well  distributed 
over  the  asgnltude  range  up  to  a  *.6,  a  range  of 
particular  interest  to  Canadian  studies  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  Identification  of  RTS  events.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  an  analysis  of  the  aftershocks  and  other 
EfTS  explosions  arc  reported  here.  The  Yellow¬ 
knife  array  (Am  2 5*)  and  the  Canadian  network 
(12’<J  A  is*9  )  short-periou  facilities  can  detect 
i_  waves  for  all  aftershocks  larger  than  a  3.6,  but 
not  for  aftershocks  mailer  than  n  3-3;  long -per i- 
oi  facilities  can  detect  Rayleigh  waves  for  all 
aftershocks  larger  than  a  *.0.  The  M  versus  a  and 
P-wave  spectral  ratio  discrininanta  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  separation  between  the  larger  aftershocks 
and  sinilar  body-wave  aagnitude  STS  explosioos. 

An  res  scatter  of  about  du  ka  in  latitude  and  tO 
kc  in  longitude  or  the  Yellowknife  array  epicen¬ 
ters  does  not  allow  resolution  of  the  real  differ¬ 
ences  in  aftershock  aed  explosion  locations. 
(Abstract  supplied) 


i.'i: 

B1  taw.  John  A.  HESPtACE  OF  MOHRUr:  RUIUISCS  VS 
JttXmD  Htrrias  FROM  UKSEROhXJIC  RUCLEAR  DKMKA- 
TICKS,  in  Jelsaological  Society  of  Aascrica. 
bulletin,  v.  j*.  Doe.  1*9:  23*Wm. 

5*531.33.  v.  r> 

Typical  data  obtained  thus  far  in  the  Atoaic 
Sherry  CuanissUn  nuclear  test  progras  on  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  hlehris*-  las  Vegas  buildings  to  ground 
notion  firon  distant  nuclear  events  including 
RTKCAR  and  StRXAK  are  presented,  together  with 
rwasur-d  building  response  to  distant  earthquake? 
and  to  wi-.d  gusts.  Major  variations  in  response 
-fret  ra  arc  shown  over  the  city  for  a  specific 

.  --'r\a  Jef:'.:  band  to  period  ban!  at  the  safte 
iccatior.  for  different  events,  and  statistical 
taror-eters  ar<-  shown  for  the  randoeswss  of  spec¬ 
tral  rejpcr.se.  The  peak  response  if  tali  tuild- 
' nr  r  is  shown  for  the  vaj  levels  in  translation 


and  lr.  orbital  wot  lor,  end  la  the  vertical  plane 
with  elaultaoeoue  aultl-level  aeaeureaents.  The 
variation  of  peak  nodal  response  la  shown  with 
elapsed  tine,  nodal  ooMbl nations  are  noted,  end  aa 
•xssspl*  of  tlna-blatoiy  conputed  response  la  con- 
pared  to  neaeured  response.  It  la  shown  that 
hlghrlse  Las  Vagas  buildings  respond  to  ground  no¬ 
tion  with  considerable  wgplifl cation,  that  the 
fund  mental  rtodes  tend  to  doadnate  the  peak  re¬ 
sponses  although  there  are  exceptions,  that  there 
can  be  si golf  leant  nodlflc-.lon  of  loading  condi¬ 
tions  because  of  slaultmeous  notion  la  the  two 
horlsontal  axee  evwn  though  a  building  la  aye 
trie,  end  that  none  building  periods  vary  with  am¬ 
plitude  end  history  cf  non-denaglng  prior  response 
while  others  do  not.  In  general  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  code  earthquake  design  criteria  are  by 
no  aeani  conservative.  (Abstract  supplied) 
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Brandon,  Henry.  AIAT0KY  OF  ERROR;  THE  BSIDE  STORY 
OF  THE  ASIA!  HAR  OR  THE  POTOMAC,  195**1969.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Gambit,  1969.  176  p. 

D6557. A63B7 

Contents. —Foreword. —Prologue:  The  war  that 
went  wrong.— maun  to  Kennedy:  half-neasuree.— 
Johnson:  the  snarot  of  continuity. — Fallacies  of 
escalation.— Marigold:  the  stunted  peace  flower. 
—Harold  Wilson:  the  penalties  of  distrust. — The 
last  Illusions  of  victory  .—Revolt  of  the  elders. 
—Through  the  ease  to  Paris. — Epilogue.  The  ultl- 
aate  verdict.— Index. 

Account  of  the  U.5.  involvement  in  the  Vletnaa 
War  baaed  on  Interviews  with  aany  high-level  U.S. 
policymaker*.  Brandon  recounts  how  the  sajor  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  war  have  fee-*,  node  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  those  who  partlc!  ;->’-cd  in  the  decision- 
asking  proces*. 


1 1  * 

Coffey,  Joseph  1.  THE  SOVIET  ABM  ASS  ARKf  CORTROL. 
bulletin  or  the  atonic  scientists,  v.  Jt.  Jan. 
1970:  J9-*3.  71C9 i*5.Ad*.  v.  Jd 

The  'whites  States  should  continue  Vo  aaintain  a 
strong,  secure  retaliatory  force  but.  in  doing  so, 
choose  eeans  that  win  not  provoke  a  new  stage  in 
the  ami  race.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  Sovi¬ 
et  perceptions  and  activations.  The  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership  hag  strong  reasons  for  approving  further 
ARM  deployments  but  faces  equally  cogent  segments 
against  deploying  a  comprehensive  system.  The  al¬ 
ternatives  to  a  c o» j reh-s* ; v«  system  would  not 
significantly  .1  t-r  the  "J. 5. -Soviet  strategic  bai- 
a hr*,  but  their  tspact  on  arms  limitation  efforts 
is  another  natter.  An  agreement  permitting  Ur 
defense  -f  strategic  forces  with  AIM's  cv.ld  be 
arranged  without  difficulty  and  without  prejudice 
lv  other  arms  ccntrol  sessw^s.  Tbs-  -vr;et  -nine., 
ts oweri.-,  night  insist  on  being  allowed  ts  protect 
cone  -f  -ts  larger  cities,  and  It:;  could  stafjij 
reduce  the  -h*  .ct :  of  further  arms  i -.a;  tat;  ons . 
This  Woes  tti\  seas.  that  a  new  upward  s: . rai  ,r.  tv 
arcs  rate  =»  inevitable.  It  does  aran  that  tfw 
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United  States  Bust  set  oulcAly  vto  dels/  deployment 
of  sobs  of  its  sore  advanced  Mipoos  systems  sad 
to  proceed  with  eras  control  talks  before  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  sates  any  irrevocable  and  highly  damag¬ 
ing  decisions.  The  United  States  is  coins  to  have 
to  accept  som  limitations  on  its  on  strategic 
forces-  In  the  long  run,  however,  U.8.  security 
depends  as  such  on  the  encouragaaent  of  concilia¬ 
tory  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  on  maintenance 
of  its  own  military  sight. 
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DOWBEAT  AT  IRK  OFFICE  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH.  Nature 
(London)  v.  225.  Mar.  7.  1970:  695-696-  lllus. 

Q1.N2,  v.  225 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Naval  Research  (OBI),  estab¬ 
lished  in  19*6,  was  the  first  and  most  enduring 
practical  realisstiss  sf  the  wewrine  that  only  a 
Rational  Government  has  the  resources  to  support 
basic  scientific  research  on  an  adequate  scale. 

An  outgrowth  of  military-civilian  collaboration  in 
World  War  II,  it  bsrsms  a  pioneer  in  the  practice 
of  sponsoring  the  research  projects  of  individual 
investigators  outside  the  Government.  Suspicious 
at  first,  the  universities  soon  became  persuaded 
that  the  procedure  offered  no  threat  to  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  through  outside  contract  ward* 
and  the  work  of  its  osn  laboratories  ONR  soon  con- 
piled  an  ateirshle  record  of  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment  ,  often  la  areas  with  only  the  most  tenuous 
link  to  naval  requirements.  In  recent  years,  the 
budget  aqueeie  has  forced  a  tightening  up  of 
standards  of  relevance,  and  OCR's  scale  of  opera¬ 
tion*  end  proportionate  share  la  the  sponsorship 
of  haste  research  have  declined.  Ne*erthel**», 
its  range  of  interests  is  still  impressive  and 
Its  support  to  university  research  substantial. 

To  many  scientist*,  it  still  retains  "same  of  the 
airing  that  endvared  it  to  university  scientists 
in  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War.* 


5, ’it 

Dyer.  K.  i.  MUTANT  BISTORT  U »  WAR  STUDIES  » 

CABAL  1  AN  URIVHISJTItS.  KUitary  affairs,  v.  JJ, 
Sec.  1969  J65-J9). 

ttSl.M»,  V.  JJ 

Surveys  ux  rapid  growth  in  aiiltary  history  and 
ear  studies  in  Canadian  universities  since  World 
War  XI.  flyer  re sards  this  as  a  healthy  phenomenon 
despite  objections  by  both  Iht  professional  mili¬ 
tary  and  peace  advocate* ,  and  be  foresees  a  coat  is- 
nation  sf  thv  present  trend. 


gyjcirtt#  **  fiACtrut  wsfc:  cr  vxux*  otn*sim. 

•_jrs>  E.  Weaver,  editor.  Tucson .  Art*..  University 
of  Arisons  Press  t.RTTl  >AT  f.  Ulus. 

twim.ep 

Sees  loped  from  papers  presented  at  Use  sympociiat 
“Tfcscxtioe  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  Of  Nuclear  Carlo- 
sir-*,"  at  ti*=  .diversity  of  Arsnona.  Tucson.  Ari- 
tw* .  tv .  Jl-Apr .  2,  *9*9- 
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cy  cm  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives,  by 
Gerald  r.  Tape.  Technological  development  of  nu- 
cuta r  explosives  engineering,  ty  0.  V.  Johnson. 

'-‘ggy  experiment,  by  PTed  Holser.  Tuture  con¬ 
tained  nuclear  explosives  experiments,  by  B.  P. 
Coffer  sad  G.  H.  Higgins.  Nuclear  excavation,  Mr 
L.  J.  Vortmnn.  Tbs  Corps  at  engineers'  nuclear 
construction  research  program,  by  Bernard  C. 
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quirements  for  nuclear  explosives  engineering: 
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J.  Clark.  Jr.  A  survey  of  mil varsity  courses  in 
nuclear  civil  engineering,  by  Paul  Kruger.  Nucle¬ 
ar  explosives  engineering  at  Michigan,  by  T.  Kam- 
aaah.  Nuclear  explosives  engineering  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ariione,  Mr  Keaton  Keller.  Nuclear  ex¬ 
plosives  engineering  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Davis,  Mr  Wilson  K.  Talley.  Plowshare  stud¬ 
ies  at  FINK,  by  Haary  Gonterg.  Instructions  in 
applications  of  nuclear  devices  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr  Paul  Kruger.— University  research  and 
nan power  needs:  University  role  in  nuclear  explo¬ 
sive*  engineering  research,  by  Edward  Teller. 
Scientific  applications  o*  nuclear  explosions,  by 
V.  K.  Brown  and  G.  A.  Cowan.  Needs  of  Government 
mid  industry  for  trained  eucleo.-  explosives  segi- 
nsere,  by  John  V.  Vinci  guerre-  Educational  seeds 
of  industry,  by  Norman  Hiiherry.—  Educational  de¬ 
velopment:  Uriversity-AKC  cooperation,  by  G.  V. 
Beard.  Curriculum  development,  by  Warren  F.  Wit- 
tig.  A  look  Into  the  future  for  Plowshare.  by  W. 
t-  Libby.  f«ai7,  by  Hen  nr  J.  Loafer*. 

Depicts  "the  problems  associated  with  nuclear 
explosive*  ateiOecriag  education,  from  Ue  tech¬ 
nologies  required  to  curriculum  deveioimrnt."  The 
objective  of  the  symposium  was  tc  rtduce  Up-  tine 
lax  fetwevo  the  development  of  university  ewric*- 
iums  aid  the  graduation  of  trained  engine—* . 


Efellloo,  *>  *.,  sad  J.  S.  teal;.  AJTttSJfceM  Jf 
tre-  8WR  NUCLEAR  OnOl lag.  i£  Seismmi  €icnl 
Society  sf  America,  telletU.  e.  V*.  Sec.  1*4 
2r?l-?2«l.  v.  >» 

The  M3N8AR  nuclear  explosion,  a  1.1  aegmtur  test 
l.i  s  h.  iveth  Pafcute  Mesa  at  the  tesla  Test 
"it-,  initiated  a  sequence  of  mrUnssles  lectin* 
several  matt*.  The  epicenter*  sf  thrs—  shocks 
»r*  located  within  U  w.  »f  gruumd  is  sev-r- 

ti  linear  a*r»  that  parallel  the  refisoai  fault 
tr-r.f*  depths  rang-  from  near  surface  (a 

<■  as.  “re  eartht-abes  are  sot  located  in  the  nee.- 
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'-'I'  *  lit*  major  ground  breakage.  The  earthquake  dis- 
trioution  and  fault  plane  solutions  together  indi¬ 
cate  that  both  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault 
movement  and  dip- slip  fault  movement  occurred. 

The  explosion  apparently  caused  the  release  of 
natural  tectonic  strain.  (Abstract  supplied) 

1  .‘19 

Hettinger,  Arnold.  HUSSEIN  AND  THE  GUERRILLAS. 

Swiss  review  of  world  affairs,  v.  19,  Dec.  1969: 
20-22.  illus.  D039.39,  v.  19 

Outlines  the  background  of  the  growing  discord 
between  the  Jordanian  monarchy  and  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  and  discusses  the  limits  of  coexistence 
between  the  two.  Exaltations  by  the  Arab  press  of 
alleged  successful  guerrilla  operations  against 
Israel  contribute  to  the  diminishing  prestige  of 
the  Jordanian  Army. 

1 220 

Kuby,  Heinz.  [ATLANTIC  OR  EUROPEAN  SECURITY  POLI¬ 
CY?]  Atlantische  Oder  europSische  Sicherheits- 
politik?  Europe;  schweizerische  Zeitschrift  fur 
europaische  Fragen,  v.  36,  Dec.  1969:  7-9,  12-15, 
20.  illus.  P&GP  RR 

Assorts  that  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  de¬ 
molished  the  Western  nyth  that  the  use  of  violence 
can  no  longer  be  a  tactic  of  foreign  policy.  Kuby 
stresses  the  identical  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  giving  top  priority 
to  the  security  of  their  own  territories,  which 
leaves  Western  and  central  Europe  expo. 'A  to  the 
danger  of  wars  by  proxy.  Superpower  continuation 
of  power  politics  and  the  arms  race  makes  peaceful 
coexistence  precarious  and  threatens  European  se¬ 
curity,  on  which  the  European  countries  have  no 
decisive  Influence.  Since  a  credible  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent  for  Europe  is  missing,  current  West  Euro¬ 
pean  conventional  armaments  are  meaningless.  The 
nonproliferation  treaty  would  deprive  the  European 
nonnuclear  powers  of  sovereignty  over  their  arma¬ 
ments,  without  which  they  carnot  adequately  im¬ 
prove  their  security. 

1221 

Lapp,  Ralph  E.  CORRECTING  OUR  POSTURE;  SECRETARY 
LAIRD'S  DEFENSE  ESTIMATE,  AND  THE  SALT  TALKS.  New 
republic,  v.  l6<'.’,  Mar.  28,  1970:  12-15. 

AP2.N624,  v.  162 

Critical  assessment  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird’s  posture  statement,  in  which  Lapp  advocates 
an  adversary  proceeding  to  subject  the  report  "to 
merciless  and  hostile  criticism."  The  basic  asym¬ 
metry  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  ABM  deployments,  growing 
Chinese  nuclear  threat,  and  advances  in  weapons 
technology  could  preclude  a  strategic  arms  limita¬ 
tion  agreement. 

i  .  u  .  ' 

Leary,  Frank.  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  TESTING:  IS  IT 
GETTING  WO  DANGEROUS?  Armed  Forces  management, 
v.  lo,  Mar.  *9  '-.:  ). -j6.  illus. 

UB153.A65,  v.  lb 


The  prospects  of  testing  multiaegaton  warheads 
beneath  the  Aleutian  Islands  has  caused  concern 
among  scientists  and  politicians  because  of  the 
sociological,  environmental,  and  geophysical  haz¬ 
ards.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  says 
that  "a  nuclear  explosion  can't  trigger  an  earth¬ 
quake  of  greater  magnitude  than  its  own  primary 
shock  wave,"  but  seismologists  contend  that  AEC 
data  were  collected  in  southern  Nevada,  which  "is 
seismically  less  nervous  than  the  Aleutians," 
and  a  multimegaton  Amchitka  test  "could  set  off 
a  king-size  tsunami."  Many  Government  officials 
question  whether  these  tests  are  essential  to 
the  national  security,  and,  if  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  determines  that  they 
are  not  it  "would  be  correct  in  legislating  an 
end  to  underground  testing." 


1223 

Mahlman,  J.  D.  LONG-TERM  DEPENDENCE  OF  SURFACE 
FALLOUT  FLUCTUATIONS  UPON  TROPOPAUSE-LEVEL  CYCLO¬ 
GENESIS.  Archiv  fCr  Meteorologie ,  Geophysik  und 
Bioklimatologie .  Serie  A:  Meteorologie  und  Geo¬ 
physik,  v.  10,  no.  3 /U,  1969:  299-311. 

QC051.A73,  v.  18 

Summary  in  German. 

The  downward  transport  of  radioactive  debris 
from  the  stratosphere  in  association  with  tro- 
popause-level  cyclogenesis  offers  a  possible 
physical  explanation  for  seasonal  and  shorter- 
period  surface  fallout  increases.  To  examine 
these  possibilities,  a  simple  circulation  index 
which  is  related  to  the  degree  of  cyclonic  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  upper  troposphere  is  compared  tc  a  time 
series  of  area-averaged  fallout  intensity.  The 
comparison  reveals  that  the  spring  fallout  peak 
cannot  be  explained  adequately  by  an  increase  in 
cyclonic  activity  at  this  time  of  year.  Shorter 
period  increases,  however,  are  strongly  related  to 
occurrences  of  intense  cyclogenesis  in  the  upper 
troposphere.  The  age-corrected  fallout  averaged 
over  the  area  of  the  contiguous  United  States  re¬ 
veals  the  existence  of  a  regular  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion  with  a  maximum  in  late  spring  and  a  minimum 
in  late  fall.  The  spring  peak  in  1964  is  a  factor 
of  two  less  In  1964  than  1963 — reflecting  the  pro¬ 
gressive  depletion  of  debris  following  the  nuclear 
testing  moratorium  of  December  19o2.  (Abstract 
supplied) 


1224 

Molnar,  Peter,  Klaus  Jacob,  and  Lynn  K.  Sykes.  MI¬ 
CRO  EARTHQUAKE  ACTIVITY  IN  EASTERN  NEVADA  AND  DEATH 
VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSION  BENHAM.  I11  Seismoiogical  Society  of 
America.  Bulletin,  v.  59,  Dec.  1969:  2177-2184. 

QE531.S3,  v.  59 

Six  portable,  high-gain,  high-frequency  seismo¬ 
graphs  were  operated  in  Nevada  and  California  for 
several  weeks  before  and  after  the  underground  nu¬ 
clear  explosion  BENHAM  to  assess  the  possibility 
that  earthquakes  at  distances  of  tens  of  kilome¬ 
ters  or  more  may  be  triggered  by  large  underground 
explosions.  A  pronounced  increase  in  earthquake 
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activity  In  the  vicinity  of  the  ahot  point  «u  ob¬ 
served  lanedlately  after  the  detonation  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  mare  than  a  month  after  the  explosion. 
Ho  significant  change  in  activity  within  25  km  of 
any  of  our  instruments  northeast  of  the  Hevada 
Test  Site  was  observed,  and  the  activity  in  Death 
Valley  recorded  after  the  explosion  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  an  important  increase.  These  data  imply  that 
this  particular  explosion  did  not  significantly 
affect  the  seismicity  of  the  region  studied. 
Throughout  the  period  of  observation  the  seismic 
activity  northeast  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  was 
low;  an  average  of  about  one  event  per  day  was  de¬ 
tected  within  about  25  km  of  each  station.  This 
suggests  that  the  current  tectonic  activity  of 
this  part  of  Nevada  is  lower  than  that  of  western 
Nevada  and  of  moot  other  tectonically  active  re¬ 
gions  where  microearthquake  studies  have  been 
made.  (Abstract  supplied). 


1225 

Moore,  Raymond  A.  MILITARY  NATION-BUILDING  IN  PAKI¬ 
STAN  AND  INDIA.  World  affairs,  v.  132,  Dec.  1969: 
219-23**.  JX1901.W7,  v.  132 

Delineates  the  general  range  of  nation-building 
activities  of  the  Pakistani  Army  and  compares 
these  practices  with  those  of  the  Indian  Army. 
Moore  concludes  that,  while  the  army  in  India  has 
not  participated  in  development  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  in  Pakistan,  in  the  future  the  Indian  Army 
may  seek  out  the  nonmilitary  uses  of  military  pow¬ 
er  and,  if  social  disorder  becomes  chronic,  move 
to  establish  a  military  government. 

1226 

Novick,  Sheldon.  EARTHQUAKE  AT  GIZA.  Environment, 
v.  12,  Jan. /Feb.  1970:  2-12.  illus. 

UF767.S33,  v.  12 

Discusses  the  hazards  associated  vith  the  stor¬ 
age  of  75  million  gallons  of  radioactive  wastes 
at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Productn  Operation.  Novick, 
citing  a  geology  report  that  concludes  that  the 
Hanford  facilities  are  in  an  area  of  moderate 
earthquake  activity,  asserts  that  deep  drilling 
can  establish  the  existence  of  faults  beneath  the 
reactor  site. 

1227 

Pugwash  Sympo'-'1  urn ,  2d,  rouer-hagen.  I960.  IMPLICA¬ 
TIONS  OF  AiiT.  -  ^  T..STTC  MXso1li£>  Jiuiw— ruistiu 
by  C.  F.  Barnaby  and  A.  Boserup.  New  York,  Human¬ 
ities  Press  C1969J  2*»6  p.  (Pugwash  monograph,  2) 
UG630.P81*  1969 

Includes  references. 

Contents. — pt.  1.  The  development  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  by 
C.  F.  Barnaby.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  by  C. 
F.  Barnaby. — pt.  2.  The  arms  race  implications  of 
anti-ballistic  missile  defences,  by  Nis  Petersen. 
The  interaction  of  ballistic  missile  defence,  the 
weapons  testing  programme,  and  a  comprehensive  nu¬ 
clear  test  ban  treaty,  by  M.  Leitenberg.  Region- 


by-region  disarmament  with  anti-balllstic  mis¬ 
siles,  by  David  R.  Inglis.  Implications  of  super¬ 
power  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
for  third  countries,  particularly  for  those  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  Heik  Afheldt  and  others.  Implications 
for  other  nations-  -particularly  in  Europe — of  su¬ 
perpower  antlballistlc  missile  deployment,  by  Ber¬ 
nard  T.  Feld.  Some  observations  on  the  political 
implications  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  by 
Knud  Mortensen.  The  impact  of  anti-ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  deployment  on  the  uncertainties  of  strategic 
balance,  by  F.  A.  Long.  Anti-ballistic  missile  de¬ 
ployment  and  the  doctrine  of  limited  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  war,  by  David  Carlton.  Anti-balliBtic  miB- 
sile  deployment  and  China,  by  M.  Leitenberg.  Ci¬ 
vil  defence  programmes :  research  in  the  United 
States  concerning  the  post-attack  environment,  by 
M.  Leitenberg.  Some  observations  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  anti-ballistic  missile  deployment,  by 
M.  Nita.  The  arms  race  and  public  opinion:  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  by  F.  Calogero. — pt.  3.  The  implications 
of  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  sys¬ 
tems,  by  C.  F.  Barnaby  and  A.  Boserup. — Appendix. 

Analysis  of  the  strategic,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  implications  of  ABM  deployment,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  dangers  of  a  new  arms  race. 

122fi 

Russett,  Bruce  M.  VIETNAM  AND  RESTRAINTS  ON  AERIAL 
WARFARE.  Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v. 

26,  Jan.  1970:  9-12. 

TK9ll*5.A8*»,  v.  26 

One  of  the  more  costly  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
War  may  be  its  contribution  to  the  erosion  of  re¬ 
straints  on  aerial  warfare.  World  War  I  and  the 
smaller  conflicts  of  the  thirties  saw  the  gradual 
undermining  of  early  scruples  against  the  use  of 
airpower  against  civilians.  Limits  were  temporar¬ 
ily  reestablished  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  the  unrestricted 
bombing  campaigns  with  which  the  war  ended.  Con¬ 
cepts  of  restraint  were  excluded  frcm  the  strate¬ 
gic  planning  of  the  postwar  era.  In  the  1960's, 
however,  the  development  of  the  doctrines  of  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  war,  limited  strategic  war,  and 
counterforce  targeting  seemed  to  indicate  U.S. 
willingness  to  recognize  limits  on  its  use  of  air- 
power.  The  Vietnam  War  offered  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its  sincerity  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  results  so  far  have  been  ambiguous. 

In  both  parts  of  Vietnam,  U.S.  policy  appears  to 
be  a  compromise  betwe"-  the  ext  _mts  of  unre¬ 
stricted  aerial  warfare  and  total  abstinence.  It 
must  certainly  appear  to  the  other  side  that  the 
avoidance  of  civilian  casualties  is  not  a  primary 
U.S.  objective.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  right  precedents  have  been  set.  If  they  have 
not  and  the  case  for  a  countervalue  strategy  has 
been  strengthened  in  the  enemy  camp,  the  Vietnam 
War  may  turn  out  to  have  been  the  greatest  of 
tragedies  for  the  American  people. 

1229 

SPECIAL  PAPERS  ON  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AT 
THE  NEVADA  TEST  SITE.  In  Seismological  Society 
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of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  59»  Dec.  1969:  2167- 
2381.  CJE531.S3,  v.  59 

Contents. —Real dual  atrains  associated  with  a 
nuclear  explosion,  by  P.  R.  Romig  and  others. — 
Microearthquake  activity  in  eastern  Nevada  and 
Death  Valley,  California,  before  and  after  the  nu- 
„ Tear  explosion  BENHAM,  by  Peter  Molnar,  Klaus 
Jacob,  and  Lynn  R.  Sykes. --Transient  and  residual 
strains  from  large  underground  explosions,  by 
Stewart  W.  Smith,  Charles  B.  Archambeau,  and 
William  Gile. -Near-field  and  far-field  evidences 
for  triggering  of  an  earthquake  by  the  BENHAM  ex¬ 
plosion,  by  Keilti  Aki  and  others. — Geologic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  BENHAM  underground  nuclear  explosion, 
by  R.  C.  Bucknam. — Strain  associated  with  the 
BENHAM  underground  nuclear  explosion,  by  D.  D. 
Dickey .--Subsidence  related  to  underground  nuclear 
explosions,  Nevada  test  site,  by  F.  N.  Houser. — 
Fault  displacements  and  motion  related  to  nuclear 
explosions,  by  F.  A.  McKeown  and  D.  D.  Dickey. — 
Aftershocks  of  the  BENHAM  nuclear  explosion,  by 
R.  M.  Hamilton  and  J.  H.  Healy. — Amplitude  and 
frequency  characteristics  of  elastic  wave  types 
generated  by  the  underground  nuclear  detonation, 
BOXCAR,  by  W.  W.  Hays. — Response  spectra  for 
Pahute  mesa  nuclear  events,  by  Robert  D.  Lynch. — 
Seismic  energy  efficiency  of  underground  nuclear 
detonations,  by  R.  A.  Mueller. — Analysis  of  seis¬ 
mic  peak  amplitudes  frcm  underground  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions,  by  J.  R.  Murphy  and  J.  A.  Lahoud.— Re¬ 
sponse  of  highrise  buildings  to  ground  motion  from 
underground  nuclear  detonations,  by  John  A.  Blume. 
— Ground  effects  from  the  BOXCAR  and  BENHAM  nucle¬ 
ar  explosions,  by  W.  K.  Cloud  and  D.  S.  Carder. 

Seismic  and  other  effects  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions . 


1230 

Sutton,  Antony  C.  SOVIET  EXPORT  STRATEGY .  Ord¬ 
nance,  v.  5**,  Nov. /Dec.  1969:  297-299. 

UF1.067,  v.  54 

Contends  that  the  United  States  has  become  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  certain  critical 
materials  essential  for  modern  warfare.  The  au¬ 
thor  examines  the  "weak-link  principle"  advanced 
in  Strategila  1  Ekor.omika  by  the  Soviet  military 
scientist  and  economist  A.  N.  LagovsK-.!,  who  notes 
that  the  United  States  must  import  a  large  percen¬ 


tage  of  its  critical  materials.  Sutton  calculates 
that  84  percent  of  all  U.8.  imports  from  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  consist  of  such  critical  materials  and 
concludes  that  this  could  have  come  about  only 
through  a  deliberate  plan  to  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  materials. 


1231 

Sutton,  Antony  C.  THE  SOVIET  MERCHANT  MARINE.  In 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis .  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  v.  96,  Jan.  1970:  34-43.  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  96 

Assesses  the  implications  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  for  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  Union's  re¬ 
liance  on  imported  merchant  vessels  and  engines 
signifies  that  the  cream  of  Soviet  naval  archi¬ 
tects,  technicians,  and  workers  are  concentrating 
on  a  large  naval  construction  program.  Despite  a 
technological  gap  the  Russians  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  their  merchant  marine  fleet,  which  plays 
an  important  role  in  supporting  national  libera¬ 
tion  wars.  The  West  could  inhibit  the  Soviet 
ability  to  fulfill  its  expansionary  goals  by  halt¬ 
ing  the  export  of  merchant  ships  and  engines  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 


1232 

Wildavsky,  Aaron.  THE  POLITICS  OF  ABM.  Commentary, 
v.  48,  Nov.  1969:  55-63. 

DS101.C63,  v.  48 

The  ABM  debate  has  resulted  "in  a  heightened 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  blame  one 
another  for  real  and  imagined  errors  in  public 
policy."  ABM  has  become  a  major  domestic  issue 
because  it  was  manipulated  by  people  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  ending  the  Vietnam  War  and  because  it 
offered  a  tactical  opportunity  to  test  whether  a 
successful  presidential  campaign  could  be  based  on 
antimilitarism.  Safeguard  was  a  political  mistake 
because  the  administration's  foreign  policy  is 
mortgaged  to  Vietnam  and  President  Nixon  should 
realize  "that  he  cannot  subject  the  nation  to  con¬ 
troversy  without  opening  the  floodgates  of  recrim¬ 
ination."  The  debate  could  combine  foreign  and 
domestic  disaster  if  it  leads  to  continued  attacks 
on  the  military  and  an  unquestioning  belief  in  an 
assured-destruction  policy. 


III.  INSTITUTIONS  AND  MEANS  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


1233 

Berber,  Friedrich.  C INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  WAS  PRE¬ 
VENTION:)  VSlkerrecht  und  KriegaverhGtung.  Poli- 
tische  Studien,  v.  21,  Jen. /Feb.  1970:  81-87. 

H35 . P66 ,  v.  21 

The  main  drawback  to  international  lav  as  a 
means  of  securing  peace  is  its  lack  of  enforcement 
ability  in  regard  to  well-armed  sovereign  states. 
However,  the  importance  of  this  shortcoming  is 
greatly  overestimated.  International  lav  has  al¬ 
ways  been  based  on  democratic  principles  of  equal 
sovereign  rights,  which  have  far  greater  sociolog¬ 
ical  and  psychological  value  for  progress  in  in¬ 
ternational  behavior  than  coercion  ever  can. 

Still,  the  existing  legal  system  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  inadequately  induces  its  observance  by  the 
nations.  In  banning  the  use  of  force,  the  U.N. 
Charter  eliminates  a  serious  loophole  in  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Pact,  but  the  charter  itself  has  several 
grave  loopholes.  Most  proposals  for  reform  aim  at 
Juristic  perfectionism  rather  than  na  pluralism  of 
autonomous  entities"  and  "an  integration  of  free¬ 
dom  and  common  interest."  A  truly  effective  re¬ 
form  plan  must  come  from  a  comprehensive  effort  in 
the  social  sciences  that  would  avoid  two  extremes: 
legal  overabstractionism  and  a  Kennanian  skepti¬ 
cism  about  the  effectiveness  of  Juristic  measures. 
Systematic  insight  into  the  multitude  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  war  causes  should  be  scientifically  devel¬ 
oped.  A  remedy  for  complexity  is  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  means,  acting  in  conjunction,  none  of 
which  singly  should  be  overestimated.  These  in¬ 
clude  arbitration,  collective  security,  disarma¬ 
ment,  institutionalization  of  peaceful  change,  the 
inclusion  in  national  constitutions  of  the  peace 
obligations  under  international  law,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  a  process  of  international  integration 
that  would  not  destroy  the  independence  of  indi¬ 
vidual  states. 

JLf. 

bit*er,  Bruno  V.  GENOCIDE  REVISITED.  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  v.  56,  Jan.  1970:  71-75. 

LL 

The  U.N.  Convention  on  Oenoclde  was  adopted  unan¬ 
imously  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  191*8  and 
signed  by  the  United  States,  but  it  has  never  been 
ratified  by  bhe  U.S.  Senate,  whose  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  tabled  the  matter  two  decades  ago. 
During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  proposed  treaty, 
the  American  Bar  Association  opposed  ratification 
on  the  grounds  that  the  convention  appeared  to  be 
inconsistent  with  basic  constitutional  guarantees 
and  exceeded  the  Senate's  treaty-making  powers. 
There  is  good  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however, 


and  certainly  a  nation  that  can  prceect  the  lives 
of  seals  and  migratory  birds  oy  .  eaties  should  oe 
able  to  prevent  genocide  by  the  same  Mans.  Nor 
would  ratification  diminish  conr titutional  rights 
since  each  party  to  the  treaty  enacts  and  enforces 
the  necessary  legislation  for  its  implementation. 
The  question  whether  cases  arising  under  the  con¬ 
vention  would  be  submitted  to  international  adjudi¬ 
cation  could  be  considered  on  itB  merits  at  some 
future  date.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  lead  a  movement 
for  the  convention's  early  ratification. 

1235 

Butler,  William  E.  AMERICAN  RESEARCH  ON  SOVIET 
APPROACHES  TO  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Colum¬ 
bia  law  review,  v.  TO,  Feb.  1970:  218-235. 

LL 

Reviews  American  studies  on  Soviet  international 
law  to  suggest  areas  for  future  research.  Butler 
calls  for  exploitation  of  available  historic  data 
on  traditional  Russian  approaches,  development  of 
case  studies  on  Soviet  practice,  more  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  diplomatic  history  and  com¬ 
parative  research  in  international  law,  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  status  of  international  law  and  the 
international  Jurist  in  the  Soviet  foreign  policy 
process. 


1236 

CTHE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MILITARY  AND  NONMILITARY 
TARGETS  AND  MEANS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION]  Der  Unter- 
schied  zwischen  militSrischen  und  nicht-militari- 
schen  Zielen  und  die  Massenvernichtungsmittel. 

Wehr  und  Wirtschaft,  v.  13,  Nov.  15,  1969:  593. 

U3.W38,  v.  13 

Text  of  the  September  9,  1969,  resolution  of  the 
Institut  de  Droit  International  Invoking  interna¬ 
tional  law  norms  that  commit  governments  engaged 
in  armed  conflicts  to  discriminate  between  mili¬ 
tary  and  nonmil -i t.ary  targets;  not  to  attack  civil¬ 
ian  populations;  not  to  destroy  entix'e  groups  of 
people,  tracts  of  land,  or  towns  and  cities;  and 
not  to  use  means  of  mass  destruction. 

1237 

Frenzke,  Dietrich  F.  [RENUNCIATION  OF  FORCE  AND  THE 
ENOiY-STATE  CLAUSES]  Oewaltverzicht  und  Feind- 
staatenklauseln.  Europa-Archiv,  v.  25,  Jan.  25, 
1970:  1*9-58.  D839.E86,  v.  25 

The  invocation  of  the  enemy-state  clauses  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  does  not  threaten  West  Germany's  se¬ 
curity,  since  NATO's  principal  member  states  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  use  of  force  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  in  invoking  such  a 
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!.i  m  of  fore"  between  the  East,  ar.J  the  Veat  would 
be  sr'Utlhgiess  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  or,'-  •  /  its 
'tllles  "by  an  invocation  of  ‘.ne  enemy-state  clau¬ 
ses  could  explicitly  leserve  for  itself"  such  use 
of  force.  The  clauses  were  oilgiuaily  designed  to 
serve  an  imaginary  U.il.  security  system  that  has 
been  largely  Invalidated  by  postwar  alliances  ar.d 
the  admission  of  former  enemy  states  to  the  United 
Nations.  General  international  law  limits  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  those  clauses,  me  precise  limitation  is 
a  matter  of  controversy  within  the  blocs  as  well 
as  between  them.  Admission  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  to  NATO  and  of  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  has 
changed  the  status  of  the  two  parts  of  a  former 
enemy  state  inside  and  outside  their  respective 
blocs.  The  optimal  solution  for  West  Germany 
would  be  for  the  Communist  countries  to  renounce 
explicitly  privileges  claimed  under  articles  53 
and  107  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  their  renunciation- 
of-force  agreements  with  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  next  best  formula  would  be  a  use-of-force  ban 
similar  to  those  in  article  2  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
A  general  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  would  be  dangerous,  since  these  include 
the  enemy-state  clauses.  Bcr.r.  should  discriminate 
between  its  Communist  negotiating  partners  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  status  in  regard  to  the  clauses.  Re- 
nunciation-of-force  agreements,  along  with  the 
other  bilateral  East-West  arrangements,  can  help 
to  resolve  the  outstanding  postwar  problems.  A 
future  European  security  treaty,  which  is  still  a 
distant  possibility,  must  include  a  clear  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  rights  claimed  from  articles  53  and 
107  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

1238 

Grieves,  Forest  L.  SUPRANATIONALISM  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  ADJUDICATION.  Urbana,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Press,  1969.  xv.  266  p.  illus. 

JT1971.G75 

Bibliography:  p,  C2401-256. 

Partial  contents. --Sovereignty  and  supranation- 
alism. — Central  American  Court  of  Justice. — Perma¬ 
nent.  Court  of  International  Justice.— Internation¬ 
al  Court  of  Justice.— Court  of  the  European  Commu¬ 
nities. — European  Court  of  Human  Rights. — Summary 
and  conclusions. 

Considers  the  development  of  international  adju¬ 
dication  a  prerequisite  of  a  world  order  ruled  by 
law.  "On  the  assumption  that  law  is  a  function 
of  society  rather  than  a  constant .  the  interna¬ 
tional  court  presents  itself  as  a  possible  mea- 
sm  ing  device  for  the  minimum  level  of  supranation¬ 
al  integration  cnve*e1gr.  abates  will  tolerate." 

1239 

Johnson,  David  H.  N.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE.  Modern  law  review, 
v.  33,  Tan.  1970:  53-62. 

LL 

Summarizes  recent  developments,  stressing  the 
International  Court's  recovery  of  the  internation¬ 


al  confidence  that  van  shaken  Mr  the  verdicts  in 
the  South- West  Africa  cases.  The  decisions  in  the 
forth  Sea  ContlamUl  Shelf  case  were  recognised 
as  technically  competent,  although  the  failure  to 
confirm  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  may  have  impaired  the  codification  process 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  The  confidence 
In  the  Court  prevalent  among  Third  World  nations 
is  manifest  in  the  number  of  declarations  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  as  compulsory  in 
cases  under  article  36  (2)  of  the  Court's  statute. 

12l(0 

Lillie! ,  Li chard  B.  FORCIBLE  SELF-HELP  UNDER  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  LAW.  Naval  War  College  review,  v.  22, 

Feb.  1970 :  56-65-  P4GP  RR 

Discusses  retortion,  reprisal,  the  use  of  force 
to  protect  nationals,  and  humanitarian  interven¬ 
tion  under  customary  international  law  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Llllich  sug¬ 
gests  a  reassessment  of  the  original  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  charter  to  allow  the  reinstitution  or 
continue'’  use  of  reprisals,  forcible  self-help 
against  a  prior  unlawfulness,  and  humanitarian  in¬ 
tervention  as  sanctioning  instruments  under  inter¬ 
national  law  and  discusses  the  limitations  of  such 
measures . 

1241 

Lissitzyn,  Oliver  J.  ELECTRONIC  RECONNAISSANCE  FROM 
THE  HIGH  SEAS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Naval  War 
College  review,  v.  22,  Feb.  1970:  26-34. 

P&GP  RR 

Examines  whether  a  coastal  state  has  the  right 
to  interfere  with  foreign  ships  and  aircraft  in 
its  contiguous  zone  of  the  high  seas  or  air 
space  to  prevent  or  control  foreign  electronic  re¬ 
connaissance  from  such  areas  and  considers  the 
present  trend  in  relevant  state  practice.  Lissit¬ 
zyn  analyzes  pertinent  provisions  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  the 
rules  of  universal  international  law  and  concludes 
that  such  a  right  neither  exists  nor  is  claimed  by 
any  state  and  that  military  reconnaissance  from 
such  zones  does  not  violate  international  law. 
National  security  is  not  a  legal  Justification  for 
the  existence  of  contiguous  zones,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law  prohibits  the  prosecution  by  a  coastal 
state  of  foreign  personnel  for  such  reconnaissance. 

1242 

Stanford,  J.  S.  THE  VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  THE  LAW  OF 
TREATIES.  University  of  Toronto  law  Journal,  v. 

20,  no.  1,  1970:  18-47. 

K25.NT4,  v.  20 

Traces  the  work  of  the  International  Law  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties.  Stanford  outlines  the  solutions  to 
controversial  issues  in  the  Vienna  Convention, 
which  is  now  open  for  signature.  The  problems  in¬ 
clude  compulsory  conciliation;  implications  of  a 
multiple-depositary  system  for  the  entry  into 
force  of  international  agreements  like  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  vnen  they  are  signed  by  a  country 
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not  recognised  by  a  depositary;  coercion  u 
ground*  for  the  invalidity,  termination,  withdraw¬ 
al.  or  auapension  of  the  operation  of  treatie*. 
anl  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  international 
lav  on  the  international  level. 

12U3 

Stevenson,  John  R.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE 
OCEANS :  THE  SEABED6.  Vital  apeeohes  of  the  day, 
v.  36,  Apr.  1,  1970:  367-369. 

FS6121.V52,  v.  36 

Delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  World  Affairs 
Council  and  Philadelphia  Bar  Association,  Academy 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  classic  functions  of  prevent¬ 
ing  conflict,  providing  security,  and  accommodat¬ 
ing  conflicting  interests,  international  lav  is 
increasingly  concerned  vith  the  promotion  of  com¬ 
mon  objectives  and  the  provision  of  guidelines  on 
questions  previously  resolved  on  a  bilateral  ba¬ 
sis.  Of  three  alternative  approaches  to  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  seas — complete  freedom  of  the  seas 
with  no  national  Jurisdiction,  control  based  on 
superior  force,  and  division  of  the  seas  according 
to  an  agreed  formula — only  the  first  and  third 
merit  serious  consideration.  There  is  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  that  sovereignty  extends  to 
areas  adjacent  to  a  nation's  coast,  although  the 
precise  limits  of  this  sovereignty  vary  greatly, 
with  most  nations  claiming  from  3  to  12  miles. 

The  United  States  supports  proposals  to  fix  the 
territorial  limit  at  12  miles,  but  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  "freedom  of  transit  through  and  over  in¬ 
ternational  straits  and  carefully  defined  prefer¬ 
ential  fishing  rights  for  coastal  States  on  the 
high  seas"  be  guaranteed.  The  problem  of  the  sea¬ 
bed  requires  special  attention  because  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  United 
Staten  has  proposed  "that  an  internationally 
agreed  regime  for  exploitation  of  resources  beyond 
national  Jurisdiction  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  practicable"  to  minimize  the  potential  for 
conflict. 

1241* 

Weber,  Hermann.  CTHE  INCIDENT  IN  THE  GULF  OF  TON¬ 
KIN]  Der  Zvischenfall  1m  Golf  von  Tongking.  Ma¬ 
rine  Rundschau,  v.  67,  Jan.  1970:  1-16;  Feb.:  89- 
103.  illus.  V3.M3,  v.  67 

Considers  legal  and  factual  aspects  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  1964  incidents  that  led  to  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Weber  concludes  that,  although 
American  varships  were  entitled  to  resist  the 
North  Vietnamese  attacks,  the  United  States  vio¬ 
lated  international  lav  by  its  reprisals  against 
North  Vietnam. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

1245 

Bailey,  Sydney  D.  VOTING  IN  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL. 
Bloomington,  Indians  University  Press  Ccl969] 

275  p.  (Indiana  University  International  studies) 
JX1977.B227 


Contest*.— Frefae*. —  Islrodartloe foxing  Lo 

the  Security  Council:  Tb*  1*1  ta  fomtla.  Provi¬ 
sional  rule*  of  procedure. — The  double  veto.— The 
veto:  The  Secretary -General .  Applications  for 
aeabersblp.  The  "chain  of  event*”  theory.  Arns 
control  and  dlsareeewrnt .  Eastern  Europe.  Sue* 
(i95b).  Other  veto**. — Limiting  and  clrctavent- 
ing  the  veto:  Hear  useful  la  the  vetof --Absten¬ 
tion  and  absence:  Obligatory  abstentions.  Other 
abstention*,  nonparticipation  in  the  vote.  "Vol¬ 
untary"  abstention*  or  absence  by  a  permanent  mem¬ 
ber.  The  effect  of  abstentions  (the  so-called 
hidden  veto). — Different  kinds  of  consensus. -- 
Elections  and  appointments:  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Secretary -Genersl.  Subsidiary  or¬ 
gans. — Epilogue. — Appendices:  San  Francisco 
statement  of  8  June  1945  on  voting  procedures  in 
the  Security  Council.  Voting  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure. 
Limiting  the  veto.  Resolutions  adopted  and  pro¬ 
posals  vetoed  in  connection  with  matters  of  which 
the  Security  Council  was  seized  on  31  December 
1967.  Resolutions  adopted  and  proposals  vetoed 
in  connection  vith  matters  of  which  the  Security 
Council  was  no  longer  seized  on  31  December  1967. 
Proposals  vetoed,  1946-1967.  Consensus  and  major¬ 
ity;  report  of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  11  December  1967.  Text  of  some  presi¬ 
dential  statements  of  consensus  or  summary.  Vot¬ 
ing  on  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  1946-1967- — Select  bibliography. — Notes. — 
Index. 

Reviews  the  history  of  voting  in  the  U.N.  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  since  1946  to  consider  the  questions 
as  to  the  purpose  of  a  vote,  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  the  veto  as  a  cause  or  symptom  of  disa¬ 
greement,  the  double  veto,  and  the  significance 
of  the  abstention  and  the  statement  of  decision. 
Bailey  emphasizes  that  the  veto  la  less  of  an  ob¬ 
stacle  than  la  generally  realized  and  that  the 
immediate  task  is  not  to  supplant  the  Security 
Council  but  to  improve  it  in  preparation  for  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities. 

1246 

Bebler ,  Ales  C interview!  PRECONDITIONS  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  RENAISSANCE.  Review  of  international  if- 
fairs,  v.  20,  Nov.  20,  1969:  6-8. 

D839-R4,  v.  20 

Answers  questions  on  the  achievements  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  United  Nations.  The  nonallned  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Third  World  are  the  principal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  United  Nations  because  it  is  "nec¬ 
essary  and  indispensable  above  all  for  the  weak, 
for  the  economically  and  militarily  weak,  those 
who  need  external  assistance  and  protection,  those 
vho  see  no  prospect  for  their  own  development, 
prosperity  and  security  without  collective  action 
by  the  international  community.” 

1247 

Servenka,  Zdenek.  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 
AND  ITS  CHARTER.  With  an  introduction  by  DiaUo 
Telli.  New  York,  Praoger  C1969!  253  p. 

JX1582.C4  1969 

Includes  bibliographies. 
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'artial  contorts. — Prelude  to  the  Addis  At  .0% 

. — The  Add  Is  Ababa  SuBBlt  Conference  of 
Meads  of  Hate  and  Government  of  Independent  A.'ri- 
■aii  States. —Political  and  legal  analysis  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  charter.— The  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  .—The  relationship  between  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity  and  the  United  Ra¬ 
tions. — International  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
South  West  Africa  case.— The  regional  and  politi¬ 
cal  groups  and  their  compatibility  with  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  OAU. — The  Rhodesian  crisis.— The  OAU 
and  the  Nigerian  crisis. — Conclusion.— Appendices . 
— Index . 

Political  and  legal  interpretations  of  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU), 
including  principles,  operations,  and  major  or¬ 
gans.  This  expanded  translation  of  the  January 
1968  Czech  original  includes  discussions  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  Nigerian,  Rhodesian,  and 
South-West  African  situations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  OAU  principles  and  objectives. 

121*8 

Hassler,  Alfred.  BEYOND  ALL  SEPARATISM.  Fellow¬ 
ship,  v.  35,  Nov.  1969:  7-9. 

JX1901.FU5,  v.  35 

The  age  of  separation  is  ended.  Man's  most  ur¬ 
gent  task  is  to  find  effective  ways  to  transcend 
the  barriers  of  nation.  Ideology,  and  religion. 

The  interdependence  of  peace  and  Justice  is  a 
problem,  the  solution  to  which  will  require  vast 
changes  in  man's  thinking,  institutions,  and  so¬ 
cial  processes.  There  is  reason  for  hope  in  the 
progress  of  science  and  technology  and  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  youth  against  violence  and  separatism. 
Pacifists  face  special  responsibilities.  Nonvio¬ 
lent  confrontation  is  no  longer  enough  and  may 
even  contribute  to  disastrous  social  disintegra¬ 
tion.  New  ways  of  creating  and  building  must  be 
discovered  and  new  symbols,  new  organizations,  and 
a  new  moral  and  political  consciousness  created. 
The  project  of  a  new  world  organization  to  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  the  world  community  and  promote  and 
coordinate  the  essential  work  of  education  and 
persuasion  will  seem  grandiose  and  impractical 
only  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  escaping  from 
older  modes  of  thought.  It  is  of  the  utmost  ur¬ 
gency  that  men  begin  nov  the  vt.-k  of  constructing 
the  community  of  man. 

l.'UQ 

Johnson,  Harold  S.,  and  Baljit  Singh.  INTERNATIONAL 
ORC, ANIMATION;  A  CLASSIFIED  BIBLIOGRAPHY .  East 
Lansing,  Aslan  Studies  Center,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  19b9.  261  p.  (Michigan  State  Universi¬ 

ty,  Aslan  Studies  Center.  South  Asia  series. 
Occasional  paper,  no.  11) 

Z6L61.J63 

Contents . — Pr-race. — Approaches  to  the  study  of 
international  organization:  General.  Historical. 
Legal-constitutional.  Institutional.  Theoreti¬ 
cal.  Quantitative  techniques.— The  foundations 
of  the  International  system:  General.  Histori¬ 
cal.  Ideological.  Legal.  Political.  Economic. 


Social. — Tne  participants  in  international  organi¬ 
zation;  Nation-states.  Regional  blocs.  Politi¬ 
cal  parties  sod  interest  groups.  Personal  parti¬ 
cipation.  Interaction.— International  institu¬ 
tionalization:  Legal  framework.  Constitutional 
framework.  Decision-making.  Administrative  be¬ 
havior.— Finances. — The  dynamics  of  International 
organization:  Management  of  power.  Functional¬ 
ism.  Processes  of  development.  Protection  of 
rights.— The  progress  of  International  organiza¬ 
tion:  Political  stability.  Economic  and  social 
development.  Constitutional  evolution.  Contem¬ 
porary  problems.  Trends  In  evolution.— Biblio¬ 
graphical  aids. 

Surveys  major  Btudies  published  from  191*5 
to  1966. 
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Msheu,  Rene.  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION,  TECHNIQUES 
AND  ETHICS.  New  Delhi,  Indian  Council  for  Cultur¬ 
al  Relations  II968]  61  p.  (Azad  memorial  lec¬ 
tures,  1965)  JX1995.M31* 

Illustrates  from  Maheu's  experience  with  UNESCO 
the  concept  of  international  cooperation  as  both 
technique  and  ethic.  The  first  lecture  describes 
UNESCO  action  in  sectors  of  modem  civilization 
like  communication  and  exchange,  where  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  is  a  technical  necessity  and  a 
requirement  for  efficient  action.  The  second  lec¬ 
ture  pointB  out  that,  since  UNESCO's  basic  mission 
is  working  with  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  essential¬ 
ly  an  ethical  organization. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS;  STUDIES 
IN  WJLTILATERAL  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  AGENCIES .  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Robert  W.  Cox.  New  York,  Praeger  I 1970, 
C1969I  319  p.  HC59.7.I56  1970 

"Papers  .  .  .  originally  prepared  either  for  a 
round  table  on  the  political  role  of  International 
economic  organization  convened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Political  Science  Association 
at  Grenoble,  September  1966,  or  for  the  same  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  I.P.S.A.  Congress  in  Bruc- 
sels,  September  1967.  The  authors  have  in  many 
cases  revised  them  in  the  light  of  discussions  and 
comments." 

London  ed.  published  in  1969  has  title:  Inter¬ 
national  Organization:  World  Politics. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents.— Foreword,  by  Robert  W.  Cox.— List  of 
contributors.— List  of  abbreviations.— Preface,  by 
Jacques  Freymond.— Introduction:  perspectives  and 
problems,  by  Robert  W.  Cox.— pt.  1.  International 
organisations  In  the  context  of  world  politics: 
Economic  development  aid  and  international  politi¬ 
cal  stability,  by  Inis  L.  Claude,  Jr.  The  politi¬ 
cal  role  of  regional  economic  organisations  In 
Latin  America,  by  Gustavo  Lagos.  New  states  snd 
functional  International  organisations;  s  prelimi¬ 
nary  report,  by  Harold  Karan  Jacobson.  Policy 
processes  and  international  organisation  tasks,  by 
James  Patrick  Sewell.— pt.  2.  Political  develop¬ 
ment;  external  influences  snd  internal  processes: 


MrmvTiOMs  and  «ve  »oc  m  *\rmNANc*  o*  w  ut  >« 


Politic*!  development  Mih’.itct  by  United  Sat  loos 
organisations,  toy  Walter  F.  C.  Laves.  Multilater¬ 
al  aid  and  Influence  on  goverment  policies,  by 
Leon  Gorde niter.  Toward  a  theory  of  conflict  behav¬ 
iour  in  !.*tin  Aaerica.  by  Raymond  Tenter.  The 
functional  role  of  labour  as  a  predeterminant  of 
aid,  by  Ulllard  A.  Baling.  Ventures  in  polity 
shaping;  external  assistance  to  labour  movements 
in  developing  countries,  by  Harold  Karan  Jacobson. 
Economic  planning  as  a  political  process  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  by  Borman  Scott.  The  impact  of 
foreign  aid  upon  the  political  role  of  the  armed 
forces  in  developing  countries,  by  William  F. 
Outterldge.— pt.  3.  The  politics  of  international 
trade  and  liquidity:  The  meaning  of  wltilateral 
surveillance,  by  Susan  Strange.  The  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade;  pressures  and 
strategies  for  task  expansion,  by  Gerard  Cur ton. 

The  creation  of  UNCTAD,  by  Charles  L.  Robertson. 

The  politics  of  liquidity,  by  Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Commentary,  by  William  Diebold,  Jr. --Conclusion: 
a  prospective  view,  by  Robert  W.  Cox. — Contribu¬ 
tors’  biographies. — Index. 

Study  of  the  political  processes  and  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  relationship  between  international  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  organizations  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  and  the  nation-states.  Concrete 
cases  of  the  work  of  these  agencies  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  development  of  new  nations  and  international 
monetary  and  trade  politics  are  analyzed  from  dif¬ 
ferent  standpoints  and  with  different  methods. 
"Cutting  across  these  themes  are  store  theoretical 
concerns  for  the  consequences  of  task  expansion, 
the  factors  promoting  international  integration 
and  those  promoting  nation-building  and  national 
integration." 
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Harbottle,  Michael  H.  PEACEKEEPING  AND  PEACEMAKING . 
Cosant6lr,  v.  29,  Dec.  1969:  bl8-b29.  illus. 

Ul.ce,  v.  29 

Distinguishes  between  the  functions  of  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peacemaking  by  U.H.  forces.  Harbottle 
stresses  the  necessity  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  for¬ 
ces  to  rely  on  negotiation  and  arbitration  rather 
than  force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  achieve  their 

•1  -f  peacemaking.  He  describe-,  ‘.he  organiza¬ 
tion  and  logistics  of  U.H.  peacekeeping  torces  and 
aaseatea  their  role  in  Cyprus. 
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Oliveira,  Kleber  F.  d*.  CAN  A  PEACE-KEEPING  FORCE 
IE  A  GUEST  FORGET  l£  U.S.  Command  and  General 
Staff  College .  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review, 
v.  50,  Apr.  1970  :  9^-98.  Ulus. 

26723. U35.  v.  50 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UHEF)  en¬ 
tered  Egypt  in  1956  only  after  obtaining  the  cot; 
cent  of  the  Egyptian  Goverusent .  Throughout  ,ts 


-xisteoce  the  force  vma  recognised  u  a  guest  oc. 
Egyptian  soil.  In  the  beginning  this  state  of  af¬ 
faire  was  thought  to  be  or  little  consequence, 
end,  in  fact,  it  caused  no  major  problems  during 
the  early  years.  As  time  passed,  however,  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  began  to  man. feet  it¬ 
self  in  the  force's  apparent  loss  of  impartiality, 
in  its  constantly  diminishing  freedom  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission  without  undue  influence  from  the 
host  state,  in  a  gradual  erosion  of  Its  prestige, 
and,  in  general,  In  &  sharp  decline  in  ItB  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Ultimately,  the  guest  status  of  the 
force  led  to  its  dissolution  at  a  critical  moment 
in  1967.  The  best  wsy  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  UNEF  experience  would  be  to  cut  the  next 
force's  operating  area  under  U.N.  administration. 
Agreements  could  be  negotlsted  with  both  sides  to 
guarantee  its  operational  and  administrative  free¬ 
dom.  At  a  minimum,  the  force  commander  should  be 
briefed  on  the  difficulties  he  is  bound  to  enco”n- 
ter  if  he  is  forced  to  accept  a  guest-host  rela¬ 
tionship. 


125b 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  XXIST  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS.  International  review  of 
the  Red  Cross,  no.  10b,  Nov.  1969:  608-638. 

HV560.I56,  1969 

Texts  of  resolutions  on  topics  like  prisons. s  of 
war,  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity,  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction,  the  rules  of  warfare,  the 
role  of  the  Red  Cross  in  world  peace,  and  disaster 
relief. 
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Weiner,  Robert.  THE  USSR  AND  UN  PEACEKEEPING.  Or- 
bis,  v.  13,  fall  1969:  915-930. 

D839-068,  v.  13 

The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  support  the  U.N. 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  on  constitutional  and  financial  grounds 
and  because  they  represented  Western  attempts  to 
coloniallze  all  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Adherence  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  argue  for  Security 
Council  control  over  peacekeeping  operations  and 
stress  using  all  the  means  available  in  chapter  VI 
of  the  charter  to  resolve  cases  of  international 
u  1  cv»ek  against  the  hasty  utilization 

u,  u.N.  force*  under  Chapter  VIZ  in  the  interests 
of  the  West."  The  Soviet  Union  contended  that  ex¬ 
penses  foi  peacekeeping  operations  should  be  borne 
by  the  "aggressors"  against  the  Congo  and  Egypt. 

It  suggested  other  methods  to  finance  operations 
like  voluntary  contributions  or  payment?  by  the 
countries  directly  Involved.  The  unrrsoived  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  enabled  the  Russians  to  achieve 
their  objective  of  forcing  the  United  Nations  to 
rely  on  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  voluntary  fi¬ 
nancing.  Until  the  superpowers  arrive  *t  an 
agreement  to  finance  these  operations,  the  United 
Nations  will  ce  handicapped  in  resolving  peace¬ 
keeping  problems. 
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OTHER  PROCESSES.  PLANS. 

AND  PROPOSALS 

An.-il,  H  b-rt  <*.  !TA Of  »  Hi  XAROH;  TRANGNATlnSAI. 
! ANTICIPATION.  New  York.  Van  Soatranl  Relnhold 

.  I19V91  .v',!  {.  .Sew  [*T3[«>ctiv<»s  In  political 

iic'.rn.-f,  19)  JOC  3. AS 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Contents .—  Preface . — Acknowledgments . —  Beyond 
political  realign.-- Transnational  participation.— 
"tuJy,  teaching,  and  research  abroad. — Settlement 
abroad  u»d  itc  aftermath.— International  aaslst- 
ai.ee.— Service  in  foreign  missions. — Residence 
abroad  for  business  reasons.— Residence  abroad  in 
military  service.— Participation  in  international 
non- governmental  organizations  .—United  Nations 
i'eeretariats. — The  balance  sheet  of  influence.— 
Policies  for  peace. --Index. 

Hypothesizes  that  the  amount  and  kind  of  trans¬ 
national  participation — that  is.  the  playing  of  a 
role  in  a  group  that  involve,-  people  from  differ¬ 
ent  nations — can  3ubtly  but  significantly  influ¬ 
ence  international  relations.  Selective  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  most  fruitful  types  of  transnation¬ 
al  participation  vill  not  produce  substantive  so¬ 
lutions  for  conflicts  but  can  create  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  suggest  the  procedures  for  their  at¬ 
tainment. 

li  vf 

Benko,  Vlado.  THESES  OS  EUROPEAN  SECURITY.  Review 
of  international  affairs,  v.  20,  Sov.  20,  1969:  1- 
U.  D839-R1*,  v.  20 

A  European  security  system  cannot  be  constituted 
by  ignoring  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  cannot  be  directed  against  them. 
However,  elimination  of  the  bloc  structures  is  a 
necessary  precondition  for  its  organisation. 

Whil-  military  power  is  being  concentrated  in  the 
international  community  today,  political  power  is 
increasingly  diffused.  The  dynamics  of  the 
Goviet-Anrrlcan-Chlnese  political  triangle  will 
further  encourage  the  internal  and  external  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  alined  states.  The  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia  was  "a  supremely  harmful  act"  not 
only  as  a  violation  of  national  sovereignty  but 
also  because  it  lessened  the  prospects  for  Euro- 
tear.  security.  !n  the  transitional  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  organisation  of  Eurepean  security,  the  In- 
ternatl'T al  operations  of  the  neutral  and  oon- 
vllr.ei  stat-.i  ihouil  te  expanded.  Unobstructed 
'■jsrunlcation  over  open  boundaries  between  indi¬ 
viduals  u.d  nongovernmental  group*  can  ere  a  e  pos¬ 
til !  lit!**;;  for  consensus.  The  proposed  conference 
■r.  European  security  night  be  reinforced  by  found¬ 
ing  •>  permanent  eoesUslor.  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  United  Nations. 


ub'-AKV-XUr.-:  MR-T  ZmtttB  RECEIVE:  S»*  UR ATT 
:  ..X  .  V3  monthly  chronicle.  v.  t,  See. 
■  *‘  *  *o-  .  -Xi/C*  •  A 1 U  to  * ,  o 


,'.mr :  tvs  the  contents  of  and  debate*  or,  rrvo- 
iations  urging  adherence  to  the  nuclear  teat  ban 
treaty  and  its  -xteneion  to  ban  undergrou  vi  test¬ 
ings  prohibition  of  the  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  or  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapon* :  ratification  by  all  states  of  the  192b 
Geneva  Protocol;  and  a  aoratorlas  on  the  further 
testing  and  deployment  of  new  strategic  weapons 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

12‘ 9 

Galtung,  Johan.  SEVEN  THESES  OK  THE  EUROPEAB  SECU¬ 
RITY  CONFERENCE .  Bulletin  of  p>eace  proposals, 
v.  1,  no.  1,  1970:  75-78. 

PfcGP  HR 

Offers  "acme  theses  about  conditions  for  the 
success  of  the  conference,  and  the  system  It 
should  aim  at  creating,  as  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  peace  theory,  not  from  the  vantage 
point  of  any  of  the  contending  blocs." 
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Galtung,  Johan.  VIOLENCE,  PEACE,  AND  PEACE  RE¬ 
SEARCH.  Journal  of  peace  research,  no.  3,  1969: 
167-191.  AS9.J6,  1969 

Develops  a  typology  of  violence  and  assesses  its 
significance  for  peace  and  peace  research.  Just 
as  there  are  two  types  of  violence,  personal  vio¬ 
lence  and  social  injustice,  there  are  two  types  of 
peace — the  absence  of  personal  violence,  negative 
peace ,  and  social  Justice,  positive  peace.  Peace 
research  mist  concern  itself  vitb  both  types  of 
violence  and  both  types  of  peace,  giving  due  em¬ 
phasis  to  each  type  and  taking  into  account  the 
relationships  between  them.  Otherwise,  peace  re¬ 
search  will  degenerate  into  a  rationalization  of 
right-  or  left-wing  extremism. 
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Kallsteln,  Walter.  CTHE  INCOMPLETE  FEDERAL  STATE; 
EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCES  AND  REALIZATIONS 3  Der  un- 
voilendete  Bundesataat;  euro pgi ache  Erfahrungen 
und  Erkenntnisse.  DQaaeldurf,  Econ  Verlag  119691 
283  p.  D1060.H26 

In  cooperation  with  Hans  H.  G5ts  and  Karl-Heinz 
Narjes. 

Partial  contents. —Foreword.— What  we  build  on. 
—Law  instead  of  power.— Organ*  of  the  community. 
—Motive  forces  ar.-i  couaterforceu .  — European  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.— The  world  ground  us.— Political 

union. 

Espouses  the  political  integration  of  Europe  and 
discusses  prog:  a  tovarv  European  federation. 
KaJistein  consider*  the  problem*  of  collective  se¬ 
curity  in  Europe  and  conclude;  tfcet  experiences  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  can  help  a  future 
European  armament*  community. 

l.v. 

iapvhaci ,  M.  A.  H.  PAAlGTAN  AND  NEW  REGIONAL  AR- 
RANGOCBrTS.  Nkiztaa  horizon,  *.  JS,  no.  ),  1969: 
19°-?  7.  08JT6.fi*.  v,  ?i 


fvvmi  ?».*%*  s*r  <»v  »«  ns*  ■?**  a-a*  j  -  t 


The  a*  i  A«t»  T r*ai  y  .rgar,  .t„t:  »4  ts* 

C«tr»i  Treaty  yrgani satloe  t&* ffectlvely  m*\  •»*- 
istan'a  security  »e*-i*.  Wilitary  «U)aee»*  fa**.*' 
kiobai  competition ,  regional  instability,  tea 
Itary  rivalry.  The  Asian  collective  security  :.r<re- 
niiatlon  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  i»'  1 i 
<j,Z.  approval,  would  perpetuate  the  status  qu.  jj. 
Souti.  Asia  and  Jeopardise  Pakistan* t  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  China.  However,  it  will  never  tv-  ex¬ 
ecuted,  since  certain  countries,  including  I'ski- 
stan,  will  rot  Join.  The  emergence  of  China  as  a 
powerful  third  world  power  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  Afro-Asian  nations,  given  a 
3oviet-U.S.  agreement  to  divide  the  world  into 
"spheres  of  influence  ucd  exploitation." 
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Korhonen,  Keijo.  THE  FIHR1SH  INITIATIVE  FOR  A  EURO- 
PEAR  SECURITY  CORFERERCE.  Har/peace  report,  v. 

10,  Feb.  1970:  6-10. 

JX1901.W38,  v.  10 

Finlanu  has  proposed  a  series  of  regional  ten¬ 
sion-producing  plans  like  a  European  security  con¬ 
ference  and  e  flordlc  nuclear-free  tone  because  the 
success  of  its  neutral  policy  depends  upon  Europe¬ 
an  peace  and  stability.  The  initiative  on  Europe¬ 
an  security  cssw  after  the  Czechoslovak  invasion 
when  a  general  feeling  developed  that  soar thing 
should  be  done  to  prevent  more  tension,  and  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  proposal  in  substance 
and  in  principle.  If  the  Finnish  initiative  caus¬ 
es  Europeans  to  realise  that  they  oust  exeainc 
outdated  concepts  and  doctriner  critically  and 
recognise  new  alternatives.  It  will  fulfill  its 
task . 

126A 

LQckert,  Heina-Rolf.  [ASPECTS  or  A  PSYCHOLOGY  TO 
SECURE  THE  PEACE!  Aspekte  miner  Psychologic  dcr 
Friedenssicherung.  Politische  Studien,  v.  31, 
Jsn./Feb.  1970:  16-32. 

R35.P66,  v.  21 

Asserts  that  peace  can  be  secured  through  educa¬ 
tion  and  politics,  considers  pertinent  pedagogic 
Innovations  snd  behavioral  models,  and  discusses 
the  theory  of  aggression.  Education  and  politics 
should  not  sis  to  create  "tension-free  states  of 
peace"  since  conf  lict  end  struggle  msbody  "con¬ 
structive  meats  of  personal  and  social  dynam¬ 
ics."  They  should  rather  try  to  channel  irration¬ 
al  aggressiveness,  which  is  not  a  prlnary  human 
been,  into  "spiritual”  eoa^etition  mad  struggle 
that  can  he  resolved  rationally.  Politics  should 
develop  systems  of  conflict  resolution  snd  inter¬ 
national  institutions  powerful  enough  to  codify 
law  snd  secure  peace. 

12€S 

Mate  eke.  dieter.  rWHAT  IS  PEACE  HElEAROm  Was  itt 
Friedtnsforschungf  Eurapa-Areh.v,  v.  3*.  Rov.  3%, 
1969=  T9V80?.  29 39- 196.  v.  3b 

Tbs  onion  of  peace  research  can  apply  to  my 
research  designed  to  contribute  to  peace.  So  far 
It*  prime  concern  has  been  bow  to  prevent  s  direct 


•v  tae  -t  an  *•  .a,'**,  c  ,:f 

nsn  seem  *  war  S*e  grotys  •  f 
(WMfthin  nipceed  tsi  this  tiwitatia*  if  effort 
j*i:  dangers  tc  ash's  survival  inherent  Is  s  syst *1 
that  iep«cd*  r.  me ;ear  deterrence.  .'tv  f  the 
common  ji.'ective*  of  the  ;*v  groups  It  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  methods  of  settling  conflicts  feacefully. 
Host  peace  researchers  of  the  new  brand  fursue  s 
gradual  integration  of  all  mankind  into  one  world 
coemuiity,  where  all  military  conflict  will  be 
"domesticated. "  The  new  Scandinavian  group  di¬ 
vides  all  violence  into  "personal,"  physical  vio¬ 
lence  between  individuals  or  groups  and  "struc¬ 
tural"  violence,  which  denotes  the  injustice  in¬ 
herent  in  a  social  system  1 ir—  th*  economic  mbyso 
between  the  developed  and  un.  rdeveloped  nations. 
Positive  peace,  in  the  Scandinavian  view,  Bears 
the  total  absence  of  structural  violence  Mid  not 
Just  of  wars.  Peace  research  differs  from  tradi¬ 
tional  political  science  by  focusing  on  a  concept 
of  pou.c  that  requires  *  nroad  intcrwi—lpllnary 
effort.  Since  present  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment  ueasures  offer  no  security  against  a  nuclear 
disaster  caused  by  the  irrational  behavior  of  gov- 
emnents,  political  science  should  reexamine  its 
own  priorities. 
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Plchus,  Robert.  ARM  AHD  A  WORLD  WITHOUT  WAR.  With 
the  editorial  assistance  of  David  Luse.  [Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  World  Without  War  Publication,  19691 
86  p.  UG633.P52 

Bibliography :  p.  83-86. 

Partial  contents.-- U.S.  initiatives  Tor  a  world 
without  war . — An  issued  .-entered  approach. — A 
world  without  war  approach. — Uho  will  make  the  de- 
ciaionY— (^series  for  organisational  leaders.— Pol¬ 
icy  stands:  Women's  International  League  Tor 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Federation  or  American  Scien¬ 
tists  .  Committee  for  a  San*  Ruclear  Policy. 
Council  for  a  Liveable  Worln.  ijuestiqns  and  an¬ 
swers  on  the  fBR,  prepared  by  the  White  House  for 
the  Republican  Rational  Coemittee.  Freedom  House. 

Discusses  Why  the  American  approach  is  so  often 
Inadequate  to  the  problem  of  preventing  war.  The 
military  has  an  essent.al  role  in  protecting  the 
American  people  end  should  not  b»  subverted  ty 
siapli.tic  isolationism  snd  entsai. llta-ism,  but 
"the  attack  on  th-  swollen  role  of  the  military  in 
American  life  lisi  surely  warranted."  and  the 
present  an* [military  climate  could  secure  Commu¬ 
nist  agreement  on  the  basic  steps  toward  estab- 
Is uhMig  a  world  without  war.  Mckus  outlines  the 
sis  essential  Inyredior.ti  of  such  a  world  an!  de¬ 
termines  the  U.S-  role  in  pruonltng  world  peace. 

I -hi 

Finder,  ^1.  ftuy  Frye*.  EfROFE  AFTER  5E 

-3AU;  4;  TOWARDS  THE  UBITEO  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 
Mnrmenss wojrtb ,  Penguin,  196b.  191  t-  (Penguin 
steel  alt  0106C.  F496 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contents.— Preface.  —  pi.  1.  Esircp*  today;  cri¬ 
sis  of  a  systnm:  Th*  failure  of  the  nation-stale. 
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Community  Europe,  a  partial  response. — pt.  2. 
Britain  and  Europe:  The  political  challenge. 

The  economic  iBSues. — pt.  3.  Towards  the  United 
states  of  Europe:  Europe  after  De  Gaulle;  a  new 
start.  A  modern  economy  for  Europe.  Towards 
equality  with  America.  Russia;  defence  and  d£- 
tcntc.  Europe,  catalyst  for  a  uniting  world. 

The  political  structure  of  a  United  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  A  strrteay  for  Britain. 

Assesses  Great  Britain's  role  i  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  now  Europe,  outlines  the  purposes  and 
structure  of  a  united  Europe,  and  suggests  a 
strategy  for  ita  achievement. 

l?bB 

Rlsse,  Heinz  T.,  and  Reinhold  Lehmann.  CTO  PLAN  THE 
PEACE.  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  PEACE  POLICY  IN  EUROPE! 
Den  Frieden  planen.  MSglichkeiten  einer  Friedens- 
politik  in  Europa.  CMainzl  Matthias-GrOnevald- 
Verlag  C19691  158  p. 

BT736.lt.R53 

Contents. — Editors'  preface. — Foreword,  by 
Julius  Cardinal  Dopfner. — Requirements  of  church 
peace  work,  by  Julius  Cardinal  DSpfner.— World 
problems  in  a  new  perspective,  by  Bernard  Cardinal 
Alfrlnk. — A  scientific  theory  of  peace  and  a 
Christian  peace  theology,  by  Robert  Bose  .—Rostrum 
discussion  1.  Europe  in  the  East-West  conflict, 
Detente  policy  and  peace  settlements,  by  Johan 
Galtung  (the  chairman),  Ernst  Otto  Czempiel  (in¬ 
troduction),  Adrian  F.  Manning,  Milan  Prucha, 
Dieter  Senghaas. — Rostrum  discussion  2.  Europe  in 
the  North-South  conflict.  Relationship  with  Third 
World  countries,  by  Paul  Abrecht  (chairman),  Hein¬ 
rich  Krauss  (introduction),  Philippe  de  la  Cha¬ 
pe  lie,  Maurice  Dewulf,  Alfred  Horne.— Rostrum  dis¬ 
cussion  3.  Education  for  peace,  by  Adolf  M.  D5um- 
ling  (chairman),  Paul  Teunissen  (introduction), 
Pierre  Brachin,  Joseph  Goffinet,  Christel  KOpper. 
— ITiblic  rostrum-discussion.  Peace  policy  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  Bernard  Cardinal  Alfrink  and  Arsen  Jovan- 
ovic. — What  can  Pax  Christ!  do  for  peace?  The 
Speyer  declaration  by  the  International  Council  of 
the  Pax  Christi  Movement. — Krefeld  declaration  on 
political  engagement  vy  the  1969  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  German  Section  of  Pax  Christi .—Subject  in¬ 
dex  . 

Speeches,  papers,  and  discussions  at  the  Tenth 
International  Congress  of  the  Catholic  peace  move¬ 
ment  Pax  Christi.  The  Congress,  held  in  November 
1963  in  Speyer,  West  Germany,  dealt  with  the  move¬ 
ment's  best  possible  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  institutions  and  behavior  to  promote 
peace. 

l,’t>9 

Strauss,  Franz  J.  CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE;  A  PRO¬ 
GRAMME  FOR  EUROPE.  With  a  foreword  by  Jcan- 
Jacques  Servan-Schreiber.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Henry  Fox.  New  York,  Atheneum,  1970. 

175  p.  E1058.ST83  1970 

Originally  published  a a  Herauafcrderung  und  Ant- 

wort.  diosOtS 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 


Contents.—  Foreword,'  by  Jean -Jacques  Servan- 
Schreiber.— The  rise  and  decline  of  Europe. —Freeh 
start  and  ' coo  ^aliment . ' — Fro*  the  degeneration  of 
war  to  the  'pax  atcaica. ' — Relaxation  of  tension 
«rag  the  Great  Powers  .—  Is  there  a  'yellow  per¬ 
il'? — Relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe.— A  Europe 
of  the  nation!? — Germany;  a  European  problem.— The 
science  and  technology  gap.— Security  for  Europe. 
—Mastering  the  future.— Postscript.— Acknowledge¬ 
ments  . 

Presents  the  idea  of  a  united  Germany  within  a 
united  Europe  powerful  enough  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  United  States. 
Strauss  criticizes  the  flexible  response  strategy 
and  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  for  being 
based  on  unrealistic  premises  or  serving  only  the 
superpower  interests.  Western  Europe,  by  its 
emancipation  from  American  security  policy,  im¬ 
provement  of  its  own  defense  posture,  and  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  weaken  Soviet  influence,  could  induce 
East-West  dltente  in  Europe  and  free  European  uni¬ 
fication. 


1270 

Tatu,  Michel.  EUROPEAN  SECURITY  CONFERENCE;  WHAT'S 
IN  IT  FOR  WHOM?  Interplay,  v.  3,  Feb.  1970:  4-8. 

PfcGF  BR 

Translated  by  Ormond-  dc  Kay,  Jr. 

A  European  security  conference  would  help  tbe 
Soviet  Union  preserve  the  status  quo  in  Europe 
represented  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Czechoslovakia,  gain  recognition  for  East  Germany, 
and  divert  attention  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  negotiations.  Despite  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  participating  in  a  European  confer¬ 
ence,  the  West  should  accept  the  theory  of  such 
a  conference  and  present  counterproposals.  First, 
although  the  question  of  a  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  belongs  to  negotiations  betveen  the  Warsav 
Pact  and  NATO,  "it  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  'security'"  and  should  be  inscribed 
on  a  European  conference  agenda.  Second,  even  if 
the  status  quo  1b  preserved,  the  West  should  de¬ 
mand  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  communi¬ 
cations  betveen  the  Germanys  and  more  intellectu¬ 
al  and  cultural  exchanges.  Finally,  it  should 
make  explicit  that  the  principle  of  renunciation 
of  force  applies  vithin  an  alliance  system  and 
proclaim  that  alliances  are  not  immutable  and  that 
European  states  have  a  right  to  neutrality.  The 
Russians  are  unlikely  to  accept  the  majority  of 
these  demands,  but  the  West  vould  be  wrong  not  to 
present  them  since  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
wants  a  conference.  The  best  way  to  increase  the 
chances  for  such  a  conference  is  to  be  patient  and 
demand  minimal  concessions  from  Moscov. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

1271 

Berkun,  Richard  L.  THE  ROAD  TO  WISDOM.  In  United 
States  Rural  Institute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings, 
v.  96,  Mar.  19TO:  59-63.  llius. 

VI. U8,  v.  96 

Discusses  the  Insignificant  role  of  history  and 
historians  in  American  foreign  policy  formulation. 
Berkun  concludes  that,  "if  top-level  decision¬ 
makers  paid  more  attention  to  the  discipline  of 
history  ...  it  is  more  likely  that  taey  would 
hold  a  broader  perspective  on  issues,  open  more 
alternatives  for  policy,  and  blunder  leas  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  now  do." 


1272 

Burns,  Richard  D. ,  and  Donald  Urquldi.  DISARMAMENT 
H»  PERSPECTIVE:  AM  ANALYSIS  OF  SELECTED  ARMS  CON¬ 
TROL  AMD  DISARMAMENT  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE  WORLD 
WARS,  1919-1939.  Wi„h  the  assistance  of  Arthur  L. 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  Seymour  Chapin.  CLo?  Angeles?! 
1968.  k  v.  JX197fc-B78 

"Contract  ACDA/RS-55." 

Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  by  California  State  College  at  Lea 
Angeles  Foundation. 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — v.  1.  Disarmament  and  the  peace  set¬ 
tlement.— v.  2.  Demilitarisation  of  frontiers, 
islands  and  straits. — v.  3.  Limitation  of  sespov- 
er . — v.  U.  Conclusions. 

Historical  inquiry  into  each  signed  egreement  of 
the  period  to  determine  the  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  whether  as  the  result  of  articulated  policy 
or  as  a  compromise  in  arranging  general  political 
settlements;  the  negotiatory  process,  particularly 
the  roles  of  statesmen,  public  opinion,  and  mili¬ 
tary  professionals;  the  extent  of  compliance,  ef¬ 
forts  at  revision,  and  effect  on  national  securi¬ 
ty;  and  the  development  of  the  significant  fea¬ 
tures  of  each  agreement. 


1273 

Cromwell,  William  C.  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP;  NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVES .  Edited  by 
William  C.  Cromwell.  With  contributions  by  Nigel 
Forman  and  Joseph  Joffe.  Bruges,  College  of  Eu¬ 
rope  C19693  U58  p.  (Studies  in  contemporary  Eu¬ 
ropean  issues,  3)  D1065.U5C7 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Contents. — Preface.— The  United  StateB,  by  Wil- 
Mam  C.  Cromwell:  The  formative  period.  The  Ken- 
ir.,  administration  and  Atlantic  partnership.  The 


requirements  of  American  defence  policy.  Atlantic 
partnership  and  alliance  nuclear  arrangements. 

The  indivisibility  of  Atlantic  security.  United 
States- European  security  perspectives  outside  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Atlantic  partnership,  Euro¬ 
pean  unity,  and  peaceful  engagement.  Conclusion. 
—Great  Britain  and  Atlantic  community,  by  Nigel 
Forman:  Introduction.  Suez  operation.  Nassau 
agreement.  Britain  and  Europe.  Britain  and  the 
world. — Germany  and  the  Atlantic  alliance;  the 
politics  of  dependence,  1961-1968,  by  Joseph  Jof¬ 
fe:  Introduction;  the  foreign  policy  of  Anpaa- 
sung.  The  "open  status  quo,"  neither  reunifica¬ 
tion  nor  two  German  states.  Detente,  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Junktia.  De  Gaulle  or  the  "Grand  De¬ 
sign";  Germany  between  France  and  tLe  United 
St*'  .1.  Atlantic  partnership,  an  old  policy  in- 
sp.  -i  by  new  hopes.  Nuclear  armament,  strategy 
and  control;  Genian  dilemmas  revisited.  New  de¬ 
partures  overcoming  the  status  quo  via  its  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Papers  prepared  during  1965-66  at  the  College  of 
Europe,  which  deal  with  the  political  problems 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  between 
European  states  with  respect  to  integration. 

12?U 

Fontaine ,  Andre.  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLD  WAR.  New  York, 
Pantheon  Books  11969!  2  v.  maps. 

Dl*2l.F6l3 

Translation  of  Hlstoire  de  la  Guerre  Froide. 

Includes  bibliographies. 

Contents.— v.  1.  From  the  October  Revolution  to 
the  Korean  War,  1917-1950,  translated  by  D.  D. 
Paige.— v.  2.  From  the  Korean  War  to  present, 
translated  by  Renaud  Bruce. 

Argues  that  the  1963  test  ban  treaty  "marks  the 
provisional  termination  of  a  'cold  war'  which  his¬ 
torians  will  probably  see  more  and  more  as  the 
Third  World  War."  For  the  first  time  since  the 
October  Revolution,  the  Soviet  Onion  "placed  the 
conclusion  of  an  accord  with  'imperialism'  before 
the  maintenance  of  the  unity  in  the  socialistic 
bloc." 

1275 

[FORECASTS  FOR  EUROPE:  THE  SEVENTIES  BETWEEN  EAST 
AND  WEST!  Prognosen  fOr  Europa;  die  siebziger 
Jahre  zwischen  Ost  und  West  CHerausgeber: 

Deutsche  Oesellschaft  ftir  AuswSrtige  Politik! 
Opladen,  C.  W.  Leake,  1968.  lUo  p.  (Aktuelle 
Aussenpolitik)  D6U9-P7 

Contents.— pt.  1.  Questionnaire.— pt.  2.  Coun¬ 
try  reports:  United  States,  by  Hans  B.  Meyer. 

Great  Britain,  by  Curt  Gaateyger.  France,  by 
Walter  Schtttse.  Italy,  by  Eduard  Geilinger. 
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Yugoslavia,  Lj  Curl-Justav  GtrShm.  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  by  Eberlmrl  Schulz.  Poland,  by  Hansjacob 
3tehl<*.  German  Democratic  Republic,  by  Ernst 
Ricl.ert.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  Boris  Meissner. 
China,  by  Joachim  Glaubitz. — pt.  3.  Concluding 
remarks. — Index  of  names. 

Determines  the  probable  future  attitudes  tcvord 
West  Germany  of  10  countries  after  brief  analysis 
of  the  stability  of  each  country's  regime,  its  so¬ 
cioeconomic  development,  national  interests,  and 
views  on  the  dominant  factors  in  world  politics, 
the  future  of  the  alliance  system,  and  German  re¬ 
unification. 

1276 

Gupta,  Sisir.  TIE  THIRD  WORLD  AND  THE  GREAT  POWERS. 
In  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Philadelphia.  Protagonists,  power,  and  the 
Third  World:  essays  on  the  changing  international 
system.  Philadelphia,  1969-  (Its  Annals, 
v.  386,  Nov.  1969)  p.  5^-63. 

Hl.Al*,  v.  386 

The  Third  World  has  made  no  attempt  to  evolve  a 
common  and  consistent  attitude  to  the  momentous 
changes  in  world  politics  that  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  this  decade.  The  importance  and  influence  of 
these  countries  in  International  affairs  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  they  have  not  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  which  led  to  the  Soviet-Ameriean  detente  or 
the  loosening  of  the  two  blocs.  In  many  ways,  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  interbloc  and  intra¬ 
bloc  relationships  are  those  that  the  countries  of 
the  Third  World  always  regarded  as  desirable.  But 
the  essence  of  the  Third  World's  problem  is  that 
the  structural  changes  in  world  politics  have  not 
been  carried  forward  to  the  extent  that  voul  d  m.Jts 
them  meaningful  for  poor  and  weak  nations.  The 
inadequacies  of  the  present  system  are  apparent 
from  the  steps  taken  by  the  two  superpowers  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  and  in  their  responses  to 
certain  types  of  local  conflicts.  What  is  most 
alarming  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Third  World  is 
that  the  present  system  could  easily  lead  to  the 
replacement  of  tne  old  concept  of  one  world  by  a 
new  concept  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  world  rele¬ 
gating  the  nations  of  developing  areas  to  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  a  peripheral  element  in  international  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  the 
Third  World  to  convert  the  present  search  for  sta¬ 
bility  in  great-power  relations  and  a  minimal 
world  order  into  a  search  for  global  peace  and 
stability  and  a  maximal  world  order.  (Abstract 
supplied) 

1277 

KShle,  Klaus.  [THE  PROBLEM  OF  PEACE  IN  POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY  SINCE  ANTIQUITY]  Das  Friedensproblem 
lm  staatstheoretischen  Denken  suit  de-  An* ike 
Politlsche  Studi.en,  v.  21,  Jan. /Feb.  1970:  5-17. 

H35.P66,  v.  21 

Considers  selected  theories  of  peace  since  an¬ 
cient  Greece  and  Rome.  KShle  notes  that  the  de¬ 
piction  of  man's  continuous  intellectual  striving 
to  establish  and  maintain  peace  can  help  contem¬ 
porary  peace  research. 


1276 

Riencourt,  Amaury  de.  THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE.  New 
York,  Dial  Press,  1966.  xviii,  366  p. 

E7*»'-».R52 

Contents.  — Introduction. --The  roots.— The  sui¬ 
cide  of  Eurupe.—  Pearl  Harbor:  the  genlsis  of  em¬ 
pire. — Cold  war:  the  establishment  of  empire. — 
The  tools  of  empire.— The  road  to  Sues. — Death  end 
transfiguration  of  the  Coasonwealth. — Frontier 
across  the  Pacific.— The  Havalianization  of  the 
Orient.— Latins,  guerillas,  and  anarchists. — Race 
and  Africa.— Empire  and  nation-state:  tne  future 
of  Europe. — Economic  hegemony.— The  great  condo¬ 
minium. — Bibliography.— Notes  and  references.— In¬ 
dex. 

Traces  "the  development  of  the  American  empire" 
and  examines  its  impact  on  the  re«t  of  the  vorld. 
The  origins  of  American  imperialism  lie  in  the  ag¬ 
gressive  and  expansionist  ethos  that  dominated  the 
Nation's  early  history;  given  thiB  history  and  the 
self-destruction  of  Europe  us  the  center  of  vorld 
power,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  an 
imperial  power  was  inevitable. 


1279 

Rodolfo,  Claudine.  [THE  PERSIAN  GULF:  THE  PRESENT 
SITUATION  AND  FUTURE  PERSPECTIVES]  L.‘  golfe  per- 
sique:  situation  actuelle  et  perspectives  d'ave- 
nir.  Politique  etrangere,  no.  p/6.  1969:  631-665. 

JX3.P6,  ’969 

The  Persian  Gulf  area  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  from  an  economic  and  strategic  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  the  calling  into  question  of  a  situation 
more  th_n  a  -untuiy  old — the  quasi-exclusive  pres¬ 
ence  of  Great  Britain — is  a  turning  point  in  its 
history.  The  author  believes  it  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  give  a  historical,  geographic,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  summary  of  this  part  of  the  vorld.  (Trans¬ 
lation  of  supplied  abstract,  modified) 

1200 

Rcugeron.  Camille.  [MISSILES:  DISARMAMENT  OF  THE 
SgABEDj  Missiles:  le  desarmement  du  fond  des 
mers.  Science  et  vie,  v.  117,  Feb.  1970:  126-133. 

T2.S3,  v.  117 

Summarizes  the  events  of  the  current  arms  race, 
including  the  development  of  the  ICBM,  the  ABM, 
an-,  the  multiple  independent  reentry  vehicle  sad 
arms  limitation  agreements  like  the  partial  test 
Dan  and  outer  space  treaties  and  the  seabed  ac¬ 
cord.  U.S.  superiority  in  nuclear  submarines 
may  be  surpassed  in  1970  if  Soviet  development 
continues  at  its  present  pace. 

1201 

Schneider,  Fernand  T.  C20  YEARS  OF  NATO]  Lea  vingt 
ans  de  L'OTAN.  Revue  militaire  suisse,  v.  llU, 
Dec.  1969:  5U3-55U. 

U2.R5,  V.  Ill* 

Divides  NATO's  history  into  threr  stages:  the 
foundation  of  tne  alliance  under  the  American 
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atonic  unbrella,  the  interval  after  Prance's 
withdrawal,  and  the  period  after  the  Soviet  in* 
vasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Although  the  alliance 
has  prevented  a  third  world  war,  the  French 
withdrawal  has  contributed  to  its  deterioration. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  withstood  the  test  of  tine 
and  kept  the  peace  in  Europe. 

1282 

Williams,  G.  Mennen.  AFRICA  FOR  THE  AFRICANS. 

Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans  119693  2l8  p.  map  (on 
lining  papers)  DT31.W53 

Contents. — Foreword. — pt.  1.  The  art  of  the 
possible:  The  hope  of  a  continent.  Democracy, 
socialism,  one-party  government,  and  nonalign- 
ment.  Military  coups.  Bright  spots.  Cosmuslst 
competition.  The  Congo. — pt.  2.  White  suprema¬ 
cy:  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tories.  South  Africa.— pt.  3.  U.S.  policy: 
American  policy  toward  Africa.  U.S.  trade,  in¬ 
vestment,  and  assistance.  The  Peace  Corps;  some¬ 
thing  not  there  before. — Epilogue. — Index. 

Analyzes  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  between  1961 
and  1$66,  focusing  on  Africa's  struggle  to  fulfill 
the  desire  of  its  people  for  freedom  and  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

1283 

Williams,  William  A.  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MODERN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  EMPIRE;  A  STUDY  OF  THE  GROWTH  AND  SHAPING  OF 
SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  A  MARKETPLACE  SOCIETY. 

New  York,  Random  House  CI9691  xxiv,  54?  p. 

HC105.W54 

Contents. —Preface:  Notes  on  the  relevance  of 
history,  and  for  an  autobiography  of  this  book. — 
Introduction:  A  survey  of  the  territory. — The 
tradition  of  expansion  undergoes  a  mutation. — 
Progress,  depression,  and  competitive  bidding  cre¬ 
ate  a  coalition  for  the  expansion  of  the  market¬ 
place. — The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  expanding 
the  marketplace  and  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War. — 
Recent  enemies  share  a  similar  fate  and  in  rising 
anger  confront  the  metropolis. — Economic  troubles 
intensify  existing  difficulties  and  generate  a 
rising  demand  for  larger  markets  and  cheaper 
transportation. — While  the  country  concentrates  on 
markets  and  transportation  the  metropolis  manipu¬ 
lates  the  monetary  system. — A  massive  depression 
intensifies  and  extends  the  movement  for  overseas 
market  expansion.— An  export  bonanza  turns  Ameri¬ 
ca  toward  imperialism. — The  redefinition  of  the 
American  marketplace  and  the  American  security 
perimeter.— The  closing  of  the  continental  fron¬ 
tier,  like  the  closing  of  the  European  markets, 
turns  America  toward  imperialism. — Persistent  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles  and  unresponsive  metropolitan  lead¬ 
ership  arouse  the  farmers  and  consolidate  the  con¬ 
sensus  on  overseas  economic  expansion.— Metropoli¬ 
tan  Republicans  commit  themselves  to  market  expan¬ 
sion  to  hold  the  Western  farm  businessmen  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  system.— Metropo'itan  Democrats  lose  con¬ 
trol  of  their  party  so  the  agricultural  business¬ 
men.— The  climactic  debate  over  silver  or  reciproc¬ 
ity  as  the  best  method  of  expanding  the  American 


marketplace.— Onward  to  war  for  the  free  American 
marketplace.— Through  the  Open  Door  to  empire. — 
From  empire  to  community.— Bibliography.— Notes. — 
Index. 

Traces  the  role  of  American  farmers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during  the  'atter 
half  of  the  19th  century.  Williams  argues  that 
the  then  agricultural  majority  evolved  a  market¬ 
place  conception  of  the  vorld  in  keeping  with  its 
pursuit  of  the  widest  possible  access  to  markets 
for  the  disposal  of  its  surplus  produce,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  decisively  Influenced  the  formation  of 
a  similarly  expanlonlst  conception  among  American 
industrialists  and  led  to  an  increasingly  imperi¬ 
alistic  foreign  policy. 

1284 

Wolf,  John  B.  THE  BEAR  AND  THE  DRAGON.  In  United 
States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings, 
v.  95,  Nov.  1969:  84-91.  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  9? 

Traces  Soviet  expansion  In  central  Asia  by  ex- 
amlng  Sino-Sovlet  border  treaties.  The  need  for 
an  overland  route  to  link  European  and  Asiatic 
Soviet  settlements,  the  strategic  implications  of 
a  harbor  00  the  Sea  of  OkhotBk,  and  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  network  in  North  America  stimula¬ 
ted  this  expansion.  Wolf  claims  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "will  resort  to  whatever  savagery  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  its  interests  in  this  .  .  .  re¬ 
gion”  and  concludes  that  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict 
"has  developed  along  lines  similar  to  those  which 
led  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War." 

1285 

Wolfe,  Gene.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HISTORY  UPON  SEAPOW- 
ER.  Naval  War  College  review,  v.  22,  Jan.  1970: 
63-67.  PAGP  RR 

Briefly  reflects  upon  significant  trends  in  nav¬ 
al  history  and  predicts  "that  the  strategic  value 
of  all  that  water  out  there  will  become  more  ar.i 
more  apparent  as  contemporary  history  goes  on." 
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CTHE  ARMS  RACE  AND  ARMS  CONTROL]  Rflstungsvettlauf 
und  Riistungskontrolle .  Moderns  Welt,  v.  10,  no. 

1;,  1969:  339-1*11.  D839.K5C,  v.  10 

Contents. — The  theme:  the  arms  race  and  arms 
control,  by  Peter  Coulmas. — Traffic  rules  for  an 
arms  race,  by  Theo  Sommer.— The  European  security 
system;  initial  positions  at  a  security  confer¬ 
ence,  by  Claudia  von  Braunmtthl. — China’s  rise  to  a 
nuclear  power,  by  Ernst  Kux. — Research  report: 
the  concept  of  arms  control,  by  Helga  Haftendorn. 

Questions  the  future  development  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  in  light  of  the  performance  by  the 
international  community  to  date.  The  strategic 
arma  limitation  talks  signify  the  first  real 
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chance  for  a  substantial  settlement  in  the  area. 
The  authors  discuss  differences  and  points  of  con¬ 
sensus  between  nations  and  experts  on  the  control 
of  strategic  and  conventional  arms  and  armnments, 
trace  China's  nuclear  program  and  Chinese  propos¬ 
als  to  limit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  sup¬ 
ply  an  extensive  annotated  bibliography  on  the 
subject. 
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Baer-Kaupert ,  Friedrich-Wilhela.  CTHE  FUTURE  OF  EU¬ 
ROPEAN  -AMEHICAli  RELATIONS!  Die  Zukunft  des  euro- 
pSisch-amerikanischen  VerhSltnisses.  Europa- 
Archiv,  v.  25,  Feb.  25,  1970:  129-136. 

D839.E86,  v.  25 

In  its  pursuit  of  detente.  Western  Europe  could 
easily  neglect  its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  which  remains  a  determining  factor  for  the 
scope  of  its  Eastern  policies.  To  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  friction  with  the  United  States,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  should  become  aware  that,  in  the  American 
view,  Euiope  Is  but  one  of  many  regions  to  be  fit 
into  a  global  security  system  that  alone  can  se¬ 
cure  peace.  The  system  is  defined  mostly  in  terms 
of  America's  military  security  and  a  modified  Tru¬ 
man  doctrine,  which  reduces  Europe  to  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  American  foreign  policy,  traditionally  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy,  is 
now  learning  to  stand  on  its  own.  The  process  is 
more  difficult  because  Americans  resent  imperial¬ 
ism;  their  messianism  of  the  American  way  of  life 
combined  with  their  latent  imperialism  leads  to 
self-deception,  overcommitment,  and  conflict  esca¬ 
lation;  and  U.S.  involvement  in  European  affairs 
contradicts  their  isolationist  traditions.  Their 
neoisolationism  is  in  fact  noninterventionism,  and 
they  consider  Asia  at  least  as  important  as  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  United  States  will  remain  Western  Eu¬ 
rope's  reliable  ally  as  long  as  the  identity  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  is  unimpaired  by  Western 
Europe's  possible  unwillingness  to  defend  itself. 
As  the  world's  strongest  power,  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  East-West  detente,  nuclear  nonprolif¬ 
eration,  and  strategic  arms  limitation,  America 
cannot  afford  to  lose  interest  in  such  a  crucial 
area  as  Europe.  Regional  detente  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  would  be  compatible  with  Wash¬ 
ington's  policy  to  base  American  security  on  both 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  Soviet-American  accom¬ 
modation.  In  terms  of  American  national  interest, 
the  concession  of  Western  Europe  to  the  East  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  abandonment  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  United  States  will  remain  concerned 
with  the  credibility  of  Western  defense;  it  will, 
however,  be  more  flexible  toward  European  policies 
and  continue  itB  efforts  to  make  rivalry  with  the 
Soviet  Union  less  ideological,  and  its  economic 
interests  will  still  play  an  important  role  in  its 
foreign  policy.  To  maintain  or  increase  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  world  politics.  Western  Europe  must  de¬ 
velop  a  design  for  European  unification  devoid  of 
any  traditional  superstate  idea  and  anti-American¬ 
ism. 
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Barber,  .James  A.  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL. 
Naval  War  College  review,  v.  22,  Feb.  1970  :  35-**3. 

P4GP  RR 


Considers  the  basic  objectives  of  arms  control- 
reduction  of  the  probability,  Intensity,  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  war;  Improvement  of  position  relative  to 
potential  opponents;  reduction  of  security  costs; 
and  achievement  of  nonmilitary  objectlves—thelr 
Interaction  and  feasibility.  "Although  arms  con¬ 
trol  can  be  highly  beneficial,  all  arms  control  is 
not  necessarily  good,  and  it  can  be  dangerous  to 
assume  that  It  is." 


1289 

Bundy,  McGeorge.  AMERICA'S  JH  DURING  LINKS  WITH  EU¬ 
ROPE;  NO  DANGER  OF  SELL-OUT  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 
Round  table,  the  Commonwealth  quarterly,  no.  237, 
Jan.  1970:  7-16.  APU.R6,  1970 

The  beginning  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  inaugurates  a  new  phase  In  European-American 
relations.  However,  nothing  about  the  changing 
shape  of  the  Soviet-U.S.  arms  equation  modifies 
the  American  commitment  toward  Europe;  nothing 
about  the  commitment  requires  an  American  position 
toward  strategic  missiles  that  differs  in  any  way 
from  what  is  required  in  the  interests  of  the 
Americans  themselves.  The  tendency  toward  parity 
of  Soviet  and  U.S.  nuclear  strength  vas  inevitable 
from  the  first.  It  has  not  been  America's  superi¬ 
ority  in  nuclear  weapons  that  safeguarded  Europe, 
but  the  American  conviction  that  European  and 
American  safety  were  indivisible  and  the  very  con¬ 
crete  expression  given  that  conviction  by  the  sta¬ 
tioning  of  American  troops  in  Europe.  The  range 
and  meaning  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Europe 
from  the  geopolitics  of  other  countries  and  the 
gradual  interpenetration  of  the  economies  of  the 
Atlantic  world  are  not  always  clearly  understood. 
The  serious  political  horizon  for  Europe  is  in¬ 
creasingly  limited  to  Europe  and  to  the  set  of  is¬ 
sues  that  relates  to  the  making  of  Eu-ope  itself. 
"Europe  can  now  have  no  decisive  foreign  policy 
except  that  of  the  future  of  Europe."  President 
Nixon  has  repeated  recently  the  thought  of  all 
American  Presidents:  "Americans  cannot  unify  Eu¬ 
rope:  Europeans  must  do  so."  While  Europeans  are 
seeking  a  new  approach  to  unity,  American  discre¬ 
tion  becomes  important.  Americans  cannot  unify 
Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  patient 
"while  all  the  special  costs  of  unification  are 
exported  westward.”  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
fields  in  which  the  politics  of  Europe  may  strain 
the  politics  of  the  United  States. 


12?0 

Chalfont,  Arthur  Gvynne  Jones,  baron  C interview! 

ARMS  LIMITATION— THE  BRITISH  VIEW.  New  scientist, 
v.  kk,  Dec.  25,  1969:  632-635.  illus. 

Q1.N52,  v.  1*U 

Answers  questions  on  the  British  approach  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  multiple  indepen¬ 
dently  targeted  reentry  vehicle  and  ABM  deployment 
and  limitation,  seismic  monitoring  of  underground 
nuclear  tests,  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  arm* 
control  and  European  security,  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  veapons,  and  arms  limitation  on  the  sea¬ 
bed. 
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THE  CHANGING  STRUCTURE  OF  IUR0PE;  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL, 
AND  POLITICAL  TRENDS  Cby]  Robert  H.  Beck  lend  oth¬ 
ers  1  Assisted  by  Jeep  Belden  Taber.  Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota  Press  Ccl9701  286  p. 

D1060.CW*  1970 

Contents. --Introduction. — Anniversaries  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheets,  bF  John  G.  Turnbull  and  Jean  Belden 
Taber. — The  Western  crisis  of  the  sixties,  by 
Harold  C.  Deutsch. — The  course  of  economic  inte¬ 
gration,  by  John  G.  Turnbull.— Constraints  and  po¬ 
tential  in  agriculture,  by  Philip  M.  Raup.—  The 
harmonization  of  education,  by  Robert  H.  Beck.— 
The  integration  of  people,  by  Arnold  M.  Rose. — The 
changing  structure  of  Europe.— Notes,— Selected 
readings. — Index. 

Investigates  the  major  economic,  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  political,  and  military  iuues  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  European  integration. 
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Clemens,  Walter  C.  SOVIET  EUROPEAN  POLICY  IN  THE 
1970'S.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  50, 
Apr.  1970  :  52-64.  Ulus. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  50 

In  order  of  decreasing  probability,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  choose  to  adopt  a  status  quo,  interde¬ 
pendence  (i.e.,  cooperative),  forward  (i.e.,  ag¬ 
gressive),  or  isolationist  foreign  policy  vis-a- 
vis  Europe.  An  interdependence  policy  would  con¬ 
duce  most  to  progress  in  arms  control  at  the  stra¬ 
tegic  or  regional  level.  A  forward  policy  would 
be  the  most  harmful,  though  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age  would  depend  on  whether  the  Soviet  Union  chose 
Indirect  or  militant  implementing  tactics.  A 
statUB  quo  strategy  would  not  hinder  progress  in 
strategic  arms  control  but  would  put  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  regional  arrangements,  the 
one  possible  exception  being  a  regional  freeze  on 
nuclear  or  conventional  forces.  Isolationism,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  compatible  with  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreements  in  Europe  but  might  lead  to  a 
buildup  of  strategic  arsenals,  an  intensification 
of  weapons  testing  programs,  and  u  general  reluc¬ 
tance  on  both  sideB  to  accept  strategic  arms  limi¬ 
tations.  These  observations  lead  to  tvo  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  as  might  be  expected,  regional  arms 
control  issues  are  more  sensitive  to  Soviet  Euro¬ 
pean  policy  than  are  strategic  arms  control  is¬ 
sues.  Second,  with  the  exception  of  the  leftist 
forward  strategy,  any  of  the  projected  Soviet  pos¬ 
tures  would  be  compatible  with  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
gional  and  strategic  arms  control  arrangements.  A 
word  of  warning,  however:  Arrangements  arising 
out  of  a  rightist  forward  strategy  might  bear  too 
many  of  the  marks  of  cynicism  and,  being  unstable, 
Jeopardise  U.S.  and  European  security  and  world 
peace.  The  West  must  learn  to  distinguish  between 
Soviet  arms  control  initiatives  the*  rest  on  an 
acceptance  of  East-West  interdependence  and  those 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  force  the  United  States 
out  of  Europe  and  extend  Soviet  hegemony. 


1293 

C FOREIGN,  MILITARY,  AIR,  AND  SEA  NEWS!  Revue  de  de¬ 
fense  rationale,  v.  26,  Jan.  1970:  ll»5-173. 

Dl»10.Rl*5,  v.  26 

Contents.— International  organization  news,  by 
Rene  Jacquot.— Military  news,  by  Jean  Serre.— 
Aeronautical  news,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Saujard. 
—Maritime  news,  by  Jean  Labayle.— Ove  rseas  news, 
by  Francois  Nora. 

Reviews  events  of  the  past  quarter  with  special 
attention  to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
Japan's  military  air  potential,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Isreeli  and  the  Egyptian  Navies. 


1291* 

Galbraith,  John  Kenneth.  MAKING  FOREIGN  POLICY;  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  MEN  AND  EVENTS.  Current,  no.  113, 

Dec.  1969:  5**-6l.  AP2.C9259,  1969 

"From  'It's  Lucky  Men  Don't  Control  Events,'  The 
Washington  Post.  Oet.  12,  1969." 

The  notion  that  indi vidua.’  s  play  a  primary  role 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  is  a  myth.  Cir¬ 
cumstance  makes  foreign  policy,  and  bureaucracy 
accommodates  action  to  circumstance.  It  is  circum¬ 
stance  that  has  taught  the  superpowers  that  they 
are  not  as  overwhelmingly  superior  to  third  par¬ 
ties  ss  they  once  thought  themselves  to  be,  and  It 
is  circumstance  that  is  causing  the-  tvo  economic 
systems,  capitalist  and  Communist,  to  converge. 

To  the  first  development  can  he  traced  a  decline 
in  evangelism  on  both  sides  in  the  cold  var;  to 
the  second,  an  erosion  of  the  idea  that  conflict 
between  East  and  West  is  inevitable.  One  factor, 
however,  1b  the  strongly  functional  role  that  mil¬ 
itary  expenditures  have  come  to  play  in  advanced 
economies.  Today  the  military  budget  sustains 
a  large  and  powerful  industry,  and  the  military 
services  themselves  are  entrenched  in  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  This  military-industrial  complex  cannot 
openly  favor  a  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  but 
it  can  respond  with  dizzying  speed  to  any  Soviet 
behavior  that  seems  to  justify  or.e,  or  even  use 
its  control  over  intelligence  to  invent  Justifi¬ 
cation.  And,  since  there  is  a  Soviet  counterpart 
to  the  U.S.  military-industrial  estate,  it  is 
likely  that  the  necessary  arguments  for  more  arma¬ 
ments  will  always  be  forthcoming.  Fortunately,  in 
the  United  States  more  and  more  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  arms  race  in  Just  these  terms.  As 
one  consequence,  military  budgets  are  being  exam¬ 
ined  with  unprecedented  thoroughness.  Even  more 
significant  has  been  the  breakup  of  the  cold  var 
alliance  betveen  liberals  and  the  military  and 
diplomatic  professionals.  As  a  result  of  this 
event,  the  movement  to  resist  military  domination 
and  support  arms  control  agreements  has  achieved 
new  strength.  However,  the  actions  and  attitudes 
of  the  superpowers  are  mutually  reinforcing.  The 
issue  of  arms  control  is  not  betveen  governments 
but  betveen  opposing  political  forces  within  the 
tvo  states.  The  outlook  for  a  favorable  outcome 
it  good  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  to  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union,  one  can  only  hope. 
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OftE t»yger,  Curt.  CEUfiOPE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 3  Dae 
Europa  der  siebziger  Jahre.  Osterreichioche 
niiitarische  Zeitschril't,  v.  7i  Nov. /Dee.  1969: 
1*17-153.  P&GP  RH 

Outlines  the  present  state  and  principal  te**- 
deneies  of  European  policy.  Gaateyger  considers 
prospects  for  superpower  accommodation  in  Europe, 
possible  reduction  of  American  commitments,  the 
Soviet  Union's  policy,  Soviet-East  European  and 
Soviet-German  relations,  the  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public's  Eastern  policy,  French  foreign  and  de¬ 
fense  policies,  British-European  relations,  new 
forms  of  West  European  cooperation,  East-West 
detente,  and  the  Atlantic  alliance.  Western 
Europe's  central  task  in  the  coming  decade  is  to 
create  a  lasting  and  credible  link  between  the 
German  question  and  the  European  security  prob¬ 
lem;  find  a  balanced  relationship  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  rely  on  the  "alliance 
form"  that  would  secure  proper  West  European  in¬ 
fluence  on  U.S.  European  policy,  contribute  to 
improved  relations  with  Eastern  Europe,. and  make 
Western  defense  preparedness  continously  credible 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  find  forms  of  European 
cooperation  that  would  express  a  growing  Euro¬ 
pean  personality  without  negative  anti-American 
motivation. 
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Kapur,  Ashok.  CHINA,  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  NUCLEAR  WEAP¬ 
ONS.  China  report,  v.  5,  Nov. /Dec.  1969:  1-11. 

DS777.55.CUL8L,  v.  5 

Analyzes  Communist  China's  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram,  military  doctrine,  strategic  objectives, 
and  statements  on  the  partial  test  ban  treaty, 
nuclear-free  zones,  and  the  nonproliferation 
treaty.  Kapur  concludes  that  Peking's  changing 
ttitude  toward  armB  control  and  disarmament  re¬ 
flects  shifting  strategic  military  priorities. 
Although  some  Western  estimates  suggest  that  China 
cannot  revolutionize  the  global  balance  of  power, 
it  has  already  influenced  the  Soviet-American  de¬ 
tente  . 
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Koch,  Claus.  CTHE  ORGANIZED  ABSENCE  OF  PEACE]  Die 
organisierte  Friedlosigkeit .  Merkur,  deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fttr  europlisches  Denken,  v.  23,  Nov. 
1969:  1027-10UO.  AP30.MU3,  v.  ”3 

The  Kennedy  era  doctrine  of  arms  control  inter¬ 
prets  reciprocity  of  interests  as  a  rationale  of 
nuclear  strategy  and  nuclear  war  prevention.  It 
has  proved  successful  in  practice  because  of  the 
superpowers'  explicit  or  tacit  agreement  to  comply 
with  its  rules,  yet  tae  steadily  growing  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  balance  conspires  against  its  endur¬ 
ance.  Other  factors  that  damage  the  environmental 
prerequisites  of  the  present  deterrence  system  are 
t.ho  potential  multipolar  undersea  armaments  and 
escalation  of  new  biological  and  chemical  weapons . 
The  expected  revards  of  peaceful  undersea  programs 
and  freedom  of  the  seas  darken  prospects  for  main¬ 
taining  the  undersea  area  as  the  strategic  realm 


of  the  two  power b,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  proposals  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  seabed.  In  Abschreckung  uad  Frieden— Studlen 
zur  Krltlk  organlslerter  Friedlosigkeit.  Dieter 
Senghaas  criticizes  the  "arms  control  school"  for 
its  "deterrence  scholasticism."  He  doubts  that 
Chins,  as  a  nuclear  power,  will  follow  the  self- 
denying  rules  of  the  deterrence  game,  which  re¬ 
quires  ever-new  stimulants  for  armaments  and 
drives  its  participants  to  autism.  Contemporary 
peace  research  is  preoccupied  with  stabilizing  the 
present  system  of  the  absence  of  peace,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  arms  control  school.  Praxeo- 
logically  oriented  peace  planning  has  produced  no 
politically  effective  concepts  of  peace  and  no 
original  techniques  for  large-scale  war  preven¬ 
tion.  As  the  President  of  the  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public  pointed  out,  "the  cause?  of  war  are  to  be 
sought  in  social  systems  and  forms  of  government." 
Herein  are  the  real  problems  for  peace  research. 
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Kuozynski ,  JOrgen.  EWORLD  ARMAMENTS  EXPENDITURES] 
Weltrfstungsausgaben.  Weltbflhne,  v.  Sh,  Dec.  16, 
1969:  1577-1579.  AP30.W33,  v.  2l* 

Reviews  the  International  Institute  for  Peace 
and  Conflict  Research's  Yearbook  of  World  Arma¬ 
ments  and  Disarmament  1968/69  and  "Probleme  elner 
Statistlk  der  RGstungen"  (Problems  of  a  Statistics 
of  Armaments)  by  R.  WagenfQhr,  which  was  published 
in  Statl attache  Hefte.  v.  10,  no.  3,  1969.  Ku- 
czynski  pointB  out  that  arms  control  efforts  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  brought  about  disproportionally 
small  results  in  comparison  to  the  great  progress 
in  armaments,  defense  expenditures,  and  defense 
research  and  development. 
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Kudriavtsev,  V.  AT  THE  ASIAN  PEOPLES'  EXPENSE. 
Current  digest  of  the  Soviet  press,  v.  21,  Dec. 

23,  1969:  21-22.  D839.C67,  v.  21 

Translated  from  Itveetlia.  Nov.  27,  1969. 

Slav  Rm 

In  the  Sato-Nlxon  talks  the  discuaeion  of  Okina¬ 
wa  was  subordinated  to  the  major  question  of  Amer¬ 
ican  imperialism's  method  of  exploiting  Japan. 

The  "common  values"  of  which  the  final  coaaninique 
speaks  are  to  he  expressed  in  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  Joint  Japanese  and  U.S.  responsibility 
to  reorganise  and  strengthen  neooolonlallst  rule 
in  Alla.  While  retaining  its  Armed  Forces  in  Asia 
and  providing  a  nuclear  shield,  the  United  States 
plots  to  use  Asians  themselves  tor  the  maintenance 
of  American  supremacy.  Japan  sees  its  assignment 
of  providing  economic  aid  as  an  opportunity  to 
take  over  the  Asian  markets.  However,  U.S.  capi¬ 
tal  has  penetrated  the  Japanese  economy  so  far 
that  it  will  be  American  monopolist  in  Japanese 
guise  that  control  Aslan  economies.  Sato  has  be¬ 
gun  to  talk  of  the  next  problem  of  Japanese  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  "northern  territories.”  There  neither 
is  nor  can  In'  such  a  problem. 
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Scanian,  Jane*  P.  DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  USSR.  In 
U*S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth.  Military  review,  v.  50,  Mar.  1970:  29- 
42.  lllua ,  Z6723.U35,  v.  50 

Nearly  53  year*  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
sufficient  evidence  is  available  to  establish 
acme  important  propositions  about  Soviet  behavior 
on  disarmament  natters.  These  are  "that  there  is 
a  Soviet  commitment  to  international  disarmament 
as  an  ldeal";"th>t  Soviet  interest  has  shifted 
from  general  and  complete  disarmament  to  specific 
arms  control  measures";  that  the  Soviet  commit-  ~ 
ment  has  not  been  confined  to  the  level  of  ideals 
but  has  descended  to  a  willingness,  "under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  to  conclude  specific  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreements";  that  "the  Soviet  Union  is  ser~ 
ously  Interested  in  further  specific  arms  control 
measures";  and,  negatively,  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  accept  an  unfavorable  position  militarily 
yls-a-vls  any  other  power  and,  in  particular,  vis- 
a-vis  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.11  One  would 
be  foolish  to  expect  any  really  drastic  break¬ 
throughs  on  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
will  continue  their  commitment  to  the  painstaking 
negotiation  of  limited  agreements  dealing  with 
specific  issues.  Good  possibilities  are  a  seabed 
treaty  and  "a  series  of  mutual  accommodations  with 
the  United  States  in  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  systems,  probably  beginning  with  a  quali¬ 
fied  freeze  on  the  development  and  deployment  of 
seme  new  systems,  and  followed  by  sane  cutbacks  in 
existing  systems." 
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Schneider,  Mark  B.  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION.  In 
U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth.  Military  review,  v.  50,  Mar.  1970:  20- 
W.  mu*.  Z6T23.U35,  V.  50 

Which  is  preferable  as  foundation  for  a  U.S.- 
Soviet  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement — an 
assured-destruction  or  damage-limitation  capabil¬ 
ity!  Though  most  arms  control  advocates  in  the 
United  States  prefer  the  assured-destruction  al¬ 
ternative,  analysis  will  show  that  an  agreement 
based  on  it  valid  be  the  most  difficult  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  the  least  productive  of  national  secu¬ 
rity.  Far  better  would  be  an  agreement  based  ex¬ 
plicitly  on  damage  limitation.  "Its  goal  would 
be  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  a  first  and 
second  strike,  not  by  producing  .  .  .  second- 
strike  forces  that  can  .  .  .  retaliate  with  geno- 
cidal  effects,  but  by  allowing  both  sides  to  .  .  . 
reduce  the  consequences  even  of  a  first  strike  to 
very  low  levels."  A  damage-limiting  approach  to 
arms  control  doe*  have  drawbacks.  For  Instance, 
the  value  of  strategic  forces  as  a  deterrent  to 
local  war*  would  be  reduced.  However,  as  long  as 
damage-limiting  capabilities  were  less  than  abso¬ 
lute,  acme  deterrent  value  would  remain;  beyond 
this,  local  contingencies  could  be  dealt  with  by 
local  forces  using  low-yield  tactical  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  The  approach  would  also  Increase  the  value 
of  unconventional  means  of  nuclear  weapons  deliv¬ 
ery.  This  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  Efforts 


could  be  made  to  reduce  vulnerability  to  this 
type  cf  attack  or  to  develop  an  unconventional 
capability  of  one's  own  as  a  deterrent,  but  other¬ 
wise  one  must  reconcile  oneself  to  less  than  a 
full  damage-denial  capability.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  an  assured-deetruction- 
oriented  posture  would  also  be  vulnerable  to  un¬ 
conventional  attack.  Thus,  despite  its  drawbacks, 
damage  denial  or  damage  limitation  is  still  the 
most  advantageous  approach  to  arms  control  for 
the  United  States. 
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Smith,  Gerard  C.  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISARMAMENT:  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT.  In 
U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  62,  Mar.  1 6,  1970:  354-358. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

"Made  before  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  Feb.  17,"  1970. 

Reviews  the  achievements  of  the  past  decade  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament  and  discusses  the 
outlook  for  progress  in  limiting  strategic  arms 
or  on  any  of  the  measures  before  the  Conference  of 
the  Corns! ttee  on  Disarmament. 
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SOVIET -AMERICAN  RIVALRY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  Edited 
by  Jacob  C.  Hurevltz.  New  York,  published  for  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University, 
by  Praeger  119693  250  p. 

DS63.2.ROS6  1969 

Contents. — Prefatory  note. — Origins  of  the  rival¬ 
ry,  by  J.  C.  Hu’-ewitz. — Struggle  for  military  su¬ 
premacy:  Strategy  and  arms  levels  1945-1967,  by 
Geoffrey  Kemp.  Arms  transfers  and  arms  control, 
by  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield  and  Amalia  C.  Lelss.  The 
Sixth  Fleet  and  American  diplomacy,  by  J.  C.  Wy¬ 
lie  .  The  changing  military  balance,  by  Laurence 
W.  Martin.  Military  elements  in  regional  unrest, 
by  I.  William  Zartman. --Economic  competition  in 
the  1970a:  Declining  American  involveiumt ,  by 
Gardner  Patterson.  Soviet  trade  and  aid  policies, 
by  Franklyn  D.  H oilman.  Regional  economies  in  the 
1970s,  by  Charles  issawi. — Cultural  contest:  The 
"cultural  contest,"  by  Charles  Frankel.  Soviet 
cultural  effort,  by  Frederick  C-  Barghoorn.  In¬ 
ternal  contest  in  the  Middle  East,  by  John  S.  Ba- 
deau.—  Quest  for  stability:  Britain,  France,  and 
the  last  phase  of  the  Eastern  question,  by  Elie 
Kedourie.  American  search  for  partners,  by  John 
C.  Csmpbell.  Soviet  search  ror  security,  by  Phil¬ 
ip  E.  Mosely.  Persistence  of  regional  quarrels, 
by  Malcolm  H.  Kerr. --Contributors. --Selected  bib¬ 
liography,  by  Sylvia  Kowitt.— Index. 

Outlines  the  scope  and  impact  of  Scviet-American 
rivalry  in  the  Near  East,  delineates  the  problems 
the  superpowers  fact  in  this  region,  and  assesses 
the  results  of  alternative  policies  that  the  su¬ 
perpower*  may  pursue  In  the  future. 
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T omnia,  Mieczycjav.  [POLISH  VIEW  OF  SOME  PROBLEMS 
OF  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE]  Elnige 
t'robleme  der  Slcherheit  und  Zusammenarbeit  In  Eur- 
opn  aus  polnlscher  Sicht.  Europa;  schveizeriache 
Zeitschrift  ftir  europ&ische  Fragen,  v.  36,  Dec. 
1969:  3-6.  map.  P4GP  HR 

Contends  that  "for  the  first  time  in  centuries 
the  shape  of  interstate  boundaries"  in  Europe 
"agrees  with  the  situation  and  interests  of  all 
European  peoples  and  vlth  the  requirements  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  security."  Recognition  by  all  European 
states  of  the  existing  boundaries  and  their  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty  are 
essential  for  that  security.  To  stop  the  danger¬ 
ous  arm3  race  and  create  a  viable  peace  in  Europe, 
a  collective  security  system  should  be  established 
by  an  all-European  security  conference,  which 
should  consider  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Europe  and  all-European  co¬ 
operation  in  many  fields.  A  European  security 
treaty  should  include  renunciation  of  the  use  and 
threat  of  violence  and  should  commit  all  signa¬ 
tories  to  respect  sovereignty,  territorial  integ¬ 
rity,  and  independence;  settle  their  disputes 
peacefully;  and  not  to  interfere  in  one  another’s 
internal  affairs. 
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U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Agency.  REPORT. 

9th;  1968.  [Washington,  For  sale  by  the  Supt.  of 
Docs.,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  19691  T3  p.  (Ita 
Publication  51)  JX197U.A1U52,  no.  51 

Contents  — Introduction .  —Nonproliferation  .—Nu¬ 
clear  arms  race. — Arms  control  measures  for  the 
seabed.— Chemical  and  biological  warfare. — Mutual 
European  force  reductions. — Conventional  aims 
transfers . — Impact  of  reduced  defenae  expenditure 
on  the  American  economy  .—Field  testa  in  support 
of  arms  control  verification.— Agency  operations. 
—Appendixes. 

Report  on  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  an C  Disarmament  Agency  in  the  eighth  year  of 
its  statutory  task  "to  develop  reromsti  1,  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  censures  to  lessor  the  threat  cf  war  and 
bring  the  arms  race  ’aider  oorVol."  International 
negotiations  on  arms  control  Vid  disarmament  mat¬ 
ters  occurring  during  V96C  t  > elude  the  19-Natlon 
Committee  on  Dlsaraamer. .  (SLIDC)  draft  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  treaty.  vV‘  session  of  the  3IDC,  the 
conference  of  nonnuclear -weapon  countries,  the 
23rd  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  end  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America. 


:.r«.  i.erbert  F.  A  PERSONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  AM©  RACE. 
»ul>tlr.  of  the  atomic  eelaoUsts,  v.  26.  Mar. 

*9V  :  r-il.  TK9lV>.A6W,  v.  26 

hnsel  on  a  ccsoisncemant  address  presented  st  the 
■viirorr.!*  Institute  cf  Technology,  June  1969. 


Despite  a  general  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
continuing  the  arms  race,  formal  arms  control 
agreements  have  been  difficult  to  achieve,  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  three  stumbling  blocks.  First,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  generally  favored  an  imediate 
halt  to  some  phase  of  the  arms  race,  leaving  the 
details  of  enforcement  to  be  worked  out  later, 
while  the  United  States  has  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  prior  agreement  on  procedural  questions. 
Second,  the  United  States  has  insisted  on  exten¬ 
sive  onsite  inspections,  a  concept  the  Soviet 
Union  usually  rejects  out  of  hand.  Third,  the  U.S. 
superiority  in  strategic  weapons  has  made  the  80- 
vlet  Union  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  halt  that  would 
leave  the  status  quo  intact,  while  the  United 
States  has  been  unwilling  to  reduce  its  stockpiles 
for  the  sake  of  agreement.  The  limited  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963  exemplifies  these  problems.  In 
1956  the  Soviet  Union  announced  a  unilateral  halt 
to  its  nuclear  testing  and  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  do  the  same,  hut  the  latter,  which  was 
then  In  the  midst  of  a  series  of  tests,  rejected 
the  offer  pending  agreement  on  policing  proce¬ 
dures.  Subsequent  talks  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  hinged  on  agreement  on  the  methods  of  de¬ 
tecting  underground  tests,  a  problem  that  was 
eventually  "solved"  only  because  it  was  bypassed. 
Both  sides  engaged  In  "worst  case  analysis"  or 
"erring  on  the  side  of  military  safety,"  two 
phrases  that  have  been  the  motto  of  the  arms  race. 
Each  side  exaggerates  the  other’s  capabilities  and 
intentions  and  minimizes  its  own,  thus  making  fur¬ 
ther  progress  In  'ns  control  highly  Improbable. 
The  paralyzing  el ' act  of  this  approach  is  now  com¬ 
pounded  by  multiple  Independently  targetable  re¬ 
entry  vehicles  and  AMt's,  which  threaten  to  bring 
about  a  new  spiral  in  the  arms  race  and  to  "se¬ 
verely  inhibit  If  not  entirely  prevent  further 
steps  toward  arms  control." 
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Yost,  Charles  W.  U.S.  DISCUSSES  PROGRESS  IN  ARMS 
CONTROL.  Ifi,  U.S.  Dent,  of  State.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  t.  61,  Dm.  22,  1969:  600-606, 
JX232.A33,  r.  61 

Statement  made  In  Coenlttee  I  (Political  and  Se¬ 
curity)  of  the  U.H.  General  Assembly  on  Now.  IT, 
1969. 

U.S.  views  on  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  nonproliferation  treaty,  efforts  to  promote 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  control  of  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  weapons,  prohibition  of  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  testing,  prevention  of  an  arms  race 
on  the  seabed,  and  expansion  of  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  or  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  26  mem¬ 
bers. 


GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 


V.  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  AND  LIMITED  MEASURES 


NEGOTIATION 
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Brown,  Seville.  AX  UB STABLE  BALANCE  OF  TERROR! 

World  today,  v.  26,  Jan.  1970:  3B-U6. 

JA10.V63,  v.  26 

The  influence  of  the  military  in  Soviet  deci¬ 
sionmaking  and  the  trend  in  the  United  Statea  to¬ 
ward  a  "Fort rest  Aoarlcah  strategy  sharply  reduce 
the  prospects  that,  the  strategic  anas  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  will  lead  to  an  "acceptable  blueprint 
for  comprehensive  strategic  disarmament."  Even  a 
aoratorlun  on  specific  weapons  system*  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve  given  Soviet  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  American  attitudes  toward  onsite  inspec¬ 
tion.  And  there  are  other  problems;  viz,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  "that  RATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  of  nuclear  deterrence  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre"  and  the  complications  introduced 
into  the  power  balance  by  Coaauniat  China.  The 
achievement*  of  SALT  "will  lie  not  in  definitive 
and  permanent  agreements  but  in  understandings 
that  are  tacit,  tentative,  and  piecemeal,"  which 
means  that  policies  of  restraint  and  moderation 
will  be  required  of  both  superpowers  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  SALT.  This  raises  an  interesting 
question:  Will  restraint  and  moderation  be  at 
all  possible  in  the  strategic  environment  that  the 
new  weapons  technology  is  creating!  The  multiple 
independently  targe table  reentry  vehicle  may  not 
be  as  destabilising  aa  la  generally  feared.  What 
about  ABW7  U.S.  officials  argue  that  a  hard-point 
defense  will  lend  additional  stability  to  the 
■trategle  balance,  but  how  long  can  pressures  to 
expand  the  system  to  protect  the  population  be  re¬ 
sisted!  If  SALT  leads  to  a  moratorium  on  AW,  the 
anti-ABM  case  would  be  strengthened  immeasurably . 
Hoi-  r,  whether  a  moratorium  la  agreed  to  or  not, 
it  will  continue  to  be  true  that  "the  progressive 
aoderaisatlon  of  Cits!  retaliatory  forces  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Cits!  belli Stic -alas lie  submarines  in 
particular,  would  probably  he  the  simplest  and ,  in 
the  long  run,  the  safest  way  for  the  U.S.  to  pre¬ 
serve  strategic  deterrence,  end  the  seme  is  true 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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bum,  George.  MISSILE  LUG  TATI  OS:  St  TREAT!  OR 
OTHERWISE!  Columbia  law  review,  v.  TO,  Jan.  19 TO: 
1-hT.  a 

The  an*  raoe  will  aot  be  ended  with  a  tingle 
comprehensive,  last  tag  treaty.  Gives  the  division 
of  power  over  foreign  policy  between  Um  Congress 
sod  the  President,  the  problem  becomes  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  mschamlam  tor  a  pro  1  paged  dialog  that 
will  permit  executive  flexibility  cad  elicit  com¬ 
passions!  support.  The  evolution  of  the  Berth 


Atlantic  Council  from  a  forum  designed  for  consul¬ 
tation  Into  an  organisation  in  which  the  executive 
branch  can  negotiate  broad  agreements  at  its  dis¬ 
cretion  without  submission  for  senatorial  consent 
is  relevant  in  this  connection.  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  executive  discretion  end  RATO  declsloo- 
mklng  power  was  fostered  by  executive  branch 
briefing  of  key  ccmitteea  and  members,  congres¬ 
sional  participation  in  some  RATO  affairs,  and  tLo 
unquestioned  efficiency  of  the  "watchdog”  cc wait- 
tees  .  The  tarns  kind  of  congressional  support  and 
the  same  degree  of  executive  freedom  are  desirable 
if  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  are 
to  achieve  the  necessary  flexibility.  Perhaps 
they  can  be  von  in  the  same  way.  A  broad  exchange 
of  information  on  national  military  p-orrffl:c  la 
necessary  aa  a  check  on  the  intelligence  estimates 
that  will  determine  the  initial  bases  for  American 
and  Soviet  negotiating  positions.  Pending  treaty 
negotiation  and  ratification,  executive  action  to 
halt  further  escalation  msv  take  the  form  of  a 
mors tori  us  or  of  an  executive  agreement.  To  im¬ 
plement  or  revise  these  aeaaures  and  provide  a 
continuing  form  tor  strategic  dialog,  a  prepara¬ 
tory  commission  can  be  established.  The  treaty 
itself  when  accepted  must  permit  change  by  execu¬ 
tive  action  without  trusty  man  Ament  or  withdrawal 
mA  without  clear  and  explicit  congressional  ap¬ 
proval.  Congressional  import  can  be  secured  by 
congressional  involvement  In  the  arm  limitation 
talks.  More  lmortant  than  congressional  advisers 
to  the  American  delegation  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  single  ccmdttee,  "diligent,  responsible,  and 
discreet." 
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Sought rty,  Janes  E.  A  RUCLEAR  ARMS  AGREEMENT:  WAT 
WAPS  MIGHT  IT  TAKE!  War/peace  report,  v.  9,  Dec. 
1969:  8-11,  16-18. 

JX1901.W36,  v.  9 

Adapted  from  e  statement  at  St.  Joseph's  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  during  the  Fourth  Internation¬ 
al  Arms  Control  Rympos'um,  Oct.  17-19,  1969,  spon¬ 
sored  her  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  tad  St.  Joseph's  College. 

The  strategic  arms  lUi tattoo  talks  (SALT)  might 
lead  to  a  aeries  of  limited  fornal  or  informal 
agreements  rather  than  a  tingle  comprehensive 
treaty.  While  e  general  political  settlement  c sn¬ 
oot  be  part  of  the  formal  negotiations,  progresr 
toward  an  effective  tree  arrangement  will  have  to 
be  paralleled  by  improved  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
globally.  As  the  outcome  of  nuclear  exchanges  be- 
core*  more  difficult  to  predict  and  factions  fa¬ 
vor  log  first  strikes  decline  in  numbers  and  influ¬ 
ence,  the  leadership  in  both  countries  will  roly 
Increasingly  on  mutual  deterrence.  Since  wither 
Government  it  overly  concerned  with  mild  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  balance  of  strategic  force*  because 
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Ui.-y  are  temporary,  correctable,  and  familiar, 

HALT  la  not  perceived  a*  an  urgent  natter  of  na¬ 
tional  survival,  Economic  problems  nay  override 
security  requirements  If  both  povers  are  ready  to 
accept  the  futility  of  pursuing  security  through 
superiority.  If  the  superpowers  do  not  start  mov¬ 
ing  toward  an  effective  strategic  tru  limitation 
ugreencnt,  mounting  pressures  for  proliferation  of 
national  nuclear  forces  will  eventually  undermine 
the  vi utility  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty.  HALT  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  to 
standardize  strategic  and  technical  concepts  to 
minimize  the  semantic  confusion  that  could  lead  o 
a  catastrophic  misinterpretation  of  Intentions. 

The  superpowers  might  engage  in  trade-off  bargain¬ 
ing  to  cancel  out  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
ultimately  establish  negotiated  force  levels.  Re¬ 
search  and  development  ari  weapons  deployments 
would  continue  except  ir  the  field  of  land-based 
missiles,  which  is  the  optimum  storting  point  for 
a  freeze  agreement. 

1  U  l 

Klder ,  Joseph  W.  VIBTHAM:  THE  OTHER  3'.DE  }S  RE- 
aoHDtSO.  Progressive,  v.  3k,  Peb.  1970:  12-16. 

AP2.P8655,  v.  3k 

Contends  that  the  Vietnamese  against  wham  the 
United  Utate;  la  fighting  have  responded  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Hlxoo's  peace  overtures  but  that  so  far 
their  responses  have  been  either  Ignored  or  rejec¬ 
ted.  Elder  bases  tils  contention  cn  Information 
obtained  during  two  visits  to  lorth  Vietnam  In 
June  and  October  1969.  On  both  occasions  Borth 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Iguyen  Cuy  TTlnh 
stressed  that  the  formation  of  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Ocvemment  represented  an  important 
step  toward  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  War  through 
rree  wd  open  elections.  Elder  urges  the  Bixoo 
administration  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


iallsgher,  Matthew  F.  THE  UKEASY  BALANCE :  SOVIET 
•TTITUOES  TOHARt  THE  Ml  CHILE  TALKJ .  interplay, 
v.  1,  Dec.  1969/Jan.  1970:  Jl-25. 

PKP  FA 

The  decisive  Issue  confronting  Soviet  leaders 
as  they  approach  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talas  (HALT)  is  vhrUwr  to  continue  to  compete 
militarily  with  the  United  State*  or  seek  a  re¬ 
laxation  cf  the  area  race  by  diplomatic  means,  but 
ttwy  mist  also  consider  the  domestic  political  and 
-conomlc  effect*  of  their  decision*.  The  strate¬ 
gic  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  tie 
United  Jtates  and  the  prospect  of  expending  val¬ 
uable  scientific  and  technological  resource*  Is 
a  renewal  of  strategic  arms  competition  on  a 
higher  level  favor  at  least  a  temporary  tapering 
off  »f  the  arm*  me*.  However,  human  inertia  and 
the  disinclination  of  gnt  powers  to  limit  their 
r  v-r  mil ltate  palest  agreement ,  a*  do  the  poa- 
=;v  >  effects  of  am  agreement  on  Soviet  security 
*rr*&£«m*els  la  Europe  since  three  arrangements 
w*-  .ttir;*d  on  tne  basis  of  a  Hasten  threat. 
Tvi»  or*  bound  t  :  be  differences  of  opinico 


within  the  Soviet  leadership  on  the  desirability 
of  a  strategic  arms  agreement.  Kosygin  is  pub¬ 
licly  identified  as  the  leader  of  a  group  that 
favor*  an  agreement  for  economic  reasons  and 
apparently  has  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
scientists  and  technicians  sad  the  arms  control 
professionals,  members  of  the  bureaucracy  having 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  agreement.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  groups,  which  seem  to  haw*  a 
dominant  influence  on  Soviet  policymakers  at  pres¬ 
ent,  centers  around  the  military  establishment, 
particularly  those  branches  involved  ...  strategic 
missile  systems.  These  conflicting  viewpoints 
will  compel  the  Soviet  leadership  to  procead 
cautiously  at  the  SALT  talks  and  will  probably  be 
at  least  as  important  a  consideration  aa  the  rel¬ 
ative  advantages  rad  disadvantages  of  specific 
strategic  arms  limitation  proposals. 
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Getler,  Michael.  ARMS  00BTR0L  AID  THE  88-9.  Space/ 
aeronautics,  v.  $2,  Bov.  1969:  3&-k7.  ill  us. 

TL501.A8187,  v.  52 

In  a  section  entitled  "Strategic  Defense." 

Failure  to  limit  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
SS-9  could  doom  the  strategic  ante  limitation 
talks  and  push  the  superpowers  into  a  new  arms 
race.  Unless  the  Russians  agree  to  Unit  88-9  de¬ 
ployment,  President  Bison  will  have  to  expand 
Safeguard,  deploy  all  $50  Nlnuteman  III  ml  stiles, 
and  launch  an  underwater  long-range  missile  sys¬ 
tem.  The  United  States  could  offer  to  limit  its 
multiple  independent  reentry  vehicles  (WHY)  In 
return  for  a  Soviet  agreement  not  to  deploy  am 
ABN,  but  this  would  require  mitual  onsite  inspec¬ 
tion  because  of  the  difficulty  in  verifying  a  uni¬ 
lateral  baa  on  KIEV  or  AM.  Further,  cm  AM-NIRV 
tradeoff  is  possible  only  as  pert  of  a  wider 
agreemrat  limiting  the  number  or  large-pcyloed 
missiles,  and  without  this  limitation  Russian  sin¬ 
cerity  in  reaching  aa  arms  control  agreement  nut 
be  dbihted. 

131k 

Hamilton ,  Andrew.  STRATEGIC  ARMS  TALKS:  HUT  IS 
KOOTIARLET  Science,  v.  16V,  Mar.  2T,  1970: 
1707-1706.  <11.335,  v.  l6? 

Outline*  in  the  coo  tut  or  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talk*  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  AM  and  the  aultiple  independent  reentry 
vehicle  and  President  Bison's  three  negotiating 
strategies.  A  unilateral  moratorium  on  weapon 
deployments  ia  ruled  out,  while  the  poaalblUty 
of  a  mitual  agreement  for  a  freest  “baa  been 
made  to  teen  alight  ...  for  reason*  that  ran* In 
obscure." 

1U5 

THE  nroiRECT  MU3UMMBR  OF  OT1UTT.  (Ryl  R.  J. 
Aixeecn  tend  other*}  Princeton,  B.J.,  Mathematics, 
1966.  2  v.  Ill us. 

QA269I5 

“Final  report  F-6222;  contract  ACOA/ST-lk)." 

“Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Ann  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency." 

Bibliography:  v.  2,  p.  376-383. 
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Investigates  several  approaches  to  the  Indirect 
measurement  of  an  opponent's  utility.  The  authors 
offer  three  general  principles  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  negotiations:  It  is  possible  for  a 
participant  in  negotiations  to  be  too  well  in¬ 
formed;  there  are  circumstances  in  which  inspec¬ 
tion  is  of  special  benefit  to  the  nation  being  in¬ 
spected;  and  models  of  international  negotiation* 
and  diaarmamert  mist  be  open  ended  and  extendible. 
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Jonas,  Anne  N.  THX  SALT  UOOTIATIOBS;  KEEPIBG  BOTE 
IB  UU  WITH  REALITY.  Air  Force  and  apace  digest, 
v.  53.  Mar.  19T0:  39- A2. 

UG633.A65,  v.  53 

Until  tangible  progress  la  node  in  the  strategic 
ana  limitation  talks  (SALT),  tbs  superpower* 
should  maintain  credible  aecond-atrlke  forces,  and, 
aa  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its  weapons 
production,  the  United  States  should  respond  in 
kind  or  risk  precipitating  undesirable  shirts  in 
the  strategic  equation.  Tne  construction  and  de¬ 
ployment  o'  Samlet  offensive  missiles  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  rapidly  than  U.S.  intelligence  had 
estimated.  According  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mal- 
vla  Laird,  the  United  States  has  experienced  a 
"six-month  slippage "  in  ths  Safeguard  program. 
President  Blxoa  has  ssked  for  funds  to  begin  work 
on  the  second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  program, 
vblch  is  designed  to  protect  additional  Minuteaan 
missiles  and  provide  tar  sons  area  defense  against 
a  "light"  nuclear  attach  from  China  or  any  other 
Consent tt  country.  However,  there  are  pressures 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  further  although  It 
makes  up  only  T  percent  or  the  grume  national 
product.  The  United  States  cut  defease 

spending  at  the  expense  of  Cits 3  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent ,  SALT  ao’.wl thstandl ag , *  because  this  de¬ 
terrent  u  "the  protective  shield  under  which  all 
(its)  other  activities  occur,  jneiadiaw  domestic 
attacks  os  pollution,  crime,  and  other  internal 
problems. *  This  deterrent  should  be  sal  stained 
during  SALT  become  the  isteractioas  between  stra¬ 
tegic  weapon  development,  fiscal ,  end  negstiatory 
leadtime*  have  become  si galfl cast. 
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Kyle,  Keith.  PUTTING  SALT  OR  MIRVS.  Listener, 
v.  62,  Dec.  U,  1969:  8l3-8lU.  lllus. 

APit.Lbl65,  v.  62 

Western  defense  analysts  sad  politicians  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  concerned  shout  the  effect  of 
the  multiple  Independent  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  on 
the  prospects  Tot  arms  control.  Although  Senators 
and  scientists  have  opposed  MIRV,  the  U.S-  Oovern- 
aent  is  preparing  to  "nirv"  a  significant  portion 
of  its  offensive  missile  force,  which  will  lessen 
deterrent  stability,  place  a  premium  on  first 
strikes,  and  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  po¬ 
lice  an  arms  limitation  agreement  without  onsite 
inspection.  The  administration  opted  to  Unit 
Safeguard  deployment  to  a  few  Klnutenan  sites  so 
as  not  to  provoke  the  Russians  into  a  new  and  more 
costly  round  in  the  arms  race  Just  as  the  strate¬ 
gic  ana  limitation  talks  (SALT)  were  starting. 
While  nany  scientific  leaders  argue  that  Safeguard 
would  probably  be  technically  ineffective,  very 
costly,  and  accelerate  the  arms  race.  Deputy  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  David  Packard  claimed  that  Safe¬ 
guard  would  enhance  Hit uni  deterrence  and  facili¬ 
tate  negotiations  on  ana  limitation.  If  arms 
control  la  to  remain  a  realistic  goal,  then  "ei¬ 
ther  both  C ABM's  and  KlRV'al  mist  b-  banned  or  a 
way  found  of  breaking  the  link  between  the  two.” 
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Lapp,  RxlpL  B.  CAB  SALT  STOP  KXRVT  New  York  times 
magazine,  Feb.  1,  1970:  lb-l*.  36,  *>,  k2,  k5. 
lllus.  AF2.B6575,  1970 

When  the  Hilt i pis  independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicle  (MIRV)  becomes  operational  in  October,  the 
arm*  race  will  enter  a  new  and  deadly  phase.  The 
appearance  of  this  new  wsapon  Indicates  that  the 
second-strike  capability  of  the  superpower*  nay  be 
on  the  verge  of  transformation  into  a  first-strike 
capability.  Not  surprisingly,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  MIRV  ha*  become  a  major  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  arms  limi¬ 
tation  talks.  Some  observer*  believe  that  a  major 
goal  or  the  negotiator*  should  be  aa  agreement  to 
baa  all  further  testing  of  MIRV.  Unfortunately, 
testing  baa  gone  beyond  the  point  where  a  cutoff 
would  anke  a  real  difference.  Two  major  difficul¬ 
ties  face  the  Soviet  and  American  negotiators. 
First,  there  Is  the  natter  of  Inspection,  which 
MIRV  complicate*  enormously.  Second,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  asymmetry  is  power  between  the 
Soviet  96-9  and  the  U.S.  Misuteman  III  and 
PtsAldoa-  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  all  land- 
baaed  *:~*teglc  missiles  sight  V  «:  Sal  bated, 
leaving  only  sea -based  systems  like  foseidon. 

Under  this  kind  of  arrangement,  a  limitation  on 
MIRV  itself  become*  unnecessary.  The  submarine, 
tdaoee  site  and.  «oee<pi#tjtly ,  missile-carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  would  bs  limited,  becomes  the  first  stage 
of  the  strategic  missile  and  the  unit  °f  firepower 
in  aim*  limitation  calculations .  im  thing  is 
clear:  MIRV  is  net  the  ultlaal*  weapon*  systms. 
"The  United  States  an i  he  Soviet  Union  are 
per  ths  1  on  a  narrow  pi*,  mi  separating  the  de¬ 
structive  technologies  of  the  past  decade  from 
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-if  the-Jtevfntl-qS,"  and,'  unless  tho  arm  race 
Is  brought  uir't-r  control  very  soon,  new  weapons 
.systems  will  nistly  multiply  the  difficulties  of 

arm  limits*- ion.  ..  . 

1119.  ~  V"  •  ••  .. 

buohai’tger,  Feed.  DIALOGUE  BBiVEEN  UlAyiS  Coditori- 
^11  'Swiss  review  of>rorld  affairs,  y.  19,  - 
-  Dec.  19*9:  ,  v.  U 

Contends  that  recent  ijarkevt.quantitativt!  shifts 
iii  t.he  Soviet-Aanerlcaji  picture  of  currently  avail¬ 
able  V'»pon3  sybt"ffi8  threaten  to  upset  the  exist-, 
in?,  balance,  of  pow  r,  which  c«UTd  be  restored  by  a 
far  costlier  anus  race  at  a  ^higher"  technological 
1‘Vel,  The  strategic  aims  limitation  talks  will 
show  whether  both  sides  consider  the  alternatives 
equally  frightening.  To  facilitate- the  talks  the 
United  States  is  toying  to  keep  the  .subject  matter 
free. of  political  contaminttion ,  but'  "the  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex  arms  question  .  ..  ,  cannot  be  sepa- 
'  rate-t  .  ,  .  rb'ocn  the  policies  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers";  t-.g. ,  in  regard  to  military  alliances.  The 
question  is  whether  Moscow  strives  for  genuine 
agreement  to  prevent  a  nev  arms  race  or  wants  a 
bilateral  understanding  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  its, 
traditional  policy  to  divide  the  West. 
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MILD  THAW  OU  UDAflMAMENT.  Nature  (London)  v.  225, 
Jan.  ?T.  1970:  211-212. 

11.N2,  y.  225 

Co  far  the  superpowers'  major  achievement  ir. 
their  joint  effort  to  control  the  strategic  arms 
race  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  common  way  of 
conceptualizing  the  problems  of  strategic  defense. 
This  Is  no  8!=“.ll  gain,  and  the  United  States 
should  be  given  full  credi  t  for  its  leading  -  >le 
.n  elaborating  the  nev  language  of  deterrer 
Today  this  1  v- gunge  is  a  key  element  in  interna¬ 
tional  stahi:. ty.  but  what  are  the  chances  that 
something  more  tangible  will  come  out  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  arms  limitation  talks?  Many  are  hoping  for 
an  agreement  to  stop  the  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle,  but  this  appears  to  be 
out  of  reach  because  of  the  inspection  issue.  An 
agreemt  t  to  limit  ABM's  ray  he  more  feasible,  but 
both  sides  are  likely  to  proceed  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  Then  why  not  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear 
wi'v  ons  tests?  Research  has  3hown  that  seismic 
monitoring  of  a  test  bon  would  be  quite  safe,  and 
the  agreement  would  not  only  put  a  restraint  on 
i.jclear  weapons  technology  but  also  serve  tc  con¬ 
vince  the  nonnuclear  states  that  the  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers  will  accept  some  limitation  on  their  freedom 
of  action. 
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Moss,  Norms'.  A  PINCH  OF  SALT.  New  statesman, 
v.  79,  Jan.  9,  1970:  37. 

APlt.N61i,  v.  ?9 

.  lnee  a  ban  on  ABM  deployment  and  multiple  war¬ 
head  testing  is  unlikely,  "the  best  that  can  be 
ho:-'d  for  now  is  an  agreed  ceiling  on  nuclear 


arms,  higher  than  tile  present  level."  The  super¬ 
powers  might  negotiate  «  agreement  on  the  number 
of  I  CBM1  s  or  agree  to  Holt  the  total  payload  of 
a  missile  force  or  the  number  and  positioning  of. 
ABM's.  However,  the  most  important  function  of 
tea  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  may -be  that 
they  represent- one  stage: of  a  florae  for  exchanging 
views  on  strategic  matters.  Each  side  could  cone 
to  assess  Its  own  and  the  other's  nuclearcapabil- 
ltlea  in  the  same  way  and  arrive  at  an.  understand¬ 
ing  ttit  could  reduce,  fears  of  a  first-strike' 
capability  and  limit  vertical  proliferation  Sore" 
effectively  than  any  formal  treaty.  1 
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Si.xon,  Richard  &.,  Prea.  U.S.  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LWI- 
TftTIOH  TALKS  OPES  AT  HELSWXI 1^  U.S.  Dept,  of 
State.  Department-  of  State  bulletin,  v.  61 ,  Dec . 
15,  1969:  sQ-sW.  - 

*•'  JX232.A33,  v.  61 

"Message  .  .  to  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Lnairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  preliminary  U.S.-- 
U.3.S.R.  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  at  Hel¬ 
sinki.  which  was  read  by  Ambassador  Smith  at  , the 
opening  session  of  the  talks  on  November  17  p* 

1969.  ■:  .  ■  i 

Outlines  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  negotiations. 
The  President  stresses  the  greet  importance  of  the 
talks  bin.  argues  that  . there  is  a  need  for  separate 
efforts  to  solVe  tension-producing  political  dis¬ 
putes.  lie  announces  that  the  United  States  "will 
be  guided  by  the  concept  of  maintaining  ' suffi¬ 
ciency’  in  the  forces  required  to  protect  Cltselfl 
and  titsl  allies";  that  it  intends  to  approach  the 
negotiations  "seriously-,  carefully,  and  purpose¬ 
fully"  and  avoid  "polemics  and  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters";  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  discuss  "limita¬ 
tions  on  all  offensive  and  defensive  systems." 
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Panofsky,  Wolfgang  K.  H.  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION. 
Congressional  record  tdaily  ed.]  91st  Congress, 

1st  session,  v.  115,  Nov.  18,  1969:  Sllt519-Sll*522. 

J1I.R52,  v.  115 

Address  delivered  Nov.  10,  1969,  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  inserted  into  the  Record  by  Sena¬ 
tor  George  S.  McGovern. 

The  strategy  of  damage  limitation,  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  accept  as  an 
alternative  to  deterrence,  creates  a  dilemma  since 
the  measures  each  side  mist  take  to  minimize  dam¬ 
age  are  qualitatively  the  same  as  those  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  first-strike  capability.  The  strategies  of 
deterrence  and  damage  limitation  effectively  coun¬ 
termand  one  another.  Progress  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  thus  depends  on 
agreement  to  reduce  strategic  arms  to  the  minimum 
level  required  for  deterrence.  The  debate  on  the 
ABM  and  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicle  (MIRV)  reveals  the  ambiguity  in  the  U.S. 
position.  The  Nixon  administration  rightly  rejec¬ 
ted  the  city-oriented  Sentinel  ABM  system,  but  its 
own  Safeguard  system,  which  is  ostensibly  designed 


to  protect  MlnutcdMn  missiles,  can  ooa'.ly  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  first  phase  of  •  city  defense  cys¬ 
ts*;  l.e . ,  it  can  serve  either  s  deterrent  or  dam¬ 
age-limiting  role.  MIRV  la- similarly  ambivalent 
since  it  can  Auction  either  as  a  penetration  aid 
or,  vith  improved  accuracy;  as  a  potential  first- 
strike  weapon.  Because  tb*  ABM  and  MIRV  consti¬ 
tute  an  Inextricable  part  of  a  renewed  areas  race, 
it  is  "dear  that  a  small  step  in  arms  limitation 
may  be  harder  to  negotiate  and  be  In  fact  more 
dangerous  to  U.S.  and  also  Soviet,  security  than  a 
large  etep  ....  Tbe  sslre  restrictive  the  SALT 
treaty  can  he  on  the  further  evolution  of  MIRV's 
and  ABM,  the  more  substantial  will  be  the  success 
of  the  treaty  in  achieving  stability."  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  enforcing  a  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  support  this  conclusion.  While  It  might  be 
possible  for  either  side  to- cheat  <x>  ah  agreement 
to  restrict  ABM  and  MIHV  and  thereby  acquire  an 
advantage,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  test,  and  deploy  a  reliable  new 
weapons  system  without  being  detected.  The  "one 
way"  conservatism  of  the  U.S.  military  ie  mislead¬ 
ing  because  it  supposes  thevorst  imaginable  case 
for  the  United  States  and  an  incredible  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  ob¬ 
scuring  the  actual  risks  involved.  Two  important 
conclusions  follow  from  this :  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  prohibition  reduces  the  problem  of  cheating, 
and  a  freeze  on  existing  weapons  systems  is  easier 
to  enforce  than  an  agreement  to  limit  their  fur¬ 
ther  development . 
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Reineke,  Wolfgang.  L ARMAMENTS  POLICY  AS  A  STRATEGY 
OP  PEACE!  RQstungspolitik  als  Priedeasstretegie . 
Politiache  Studies,  v,  21,  Jen. /Feb.  1970:  66-80. 

H35.P66,  v.  a 

Considers  disarmament  and  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions  since  19*»5  to  point  out  the  extent  to  which 
the  uncertainty  about  the  gap  in  the  strategic 
balance  of  power  can  adversely  influence  negotia¬ 
tions  and  dltente.  Aggressive  Soviet  strategy 
Should  be  countered  with  a  combination  of  flexible 
pollticamilitary  deterrence  and  a  peaceful  politi¬ 
cal  offensive.  An  interim  goal  of  such  a  strategy 
should  be  a  West  European  defense  community  and 
its  long-term  goal,  a  general  European  security 
system. 
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Smith,  Gerard  C.,  and  Llewellyn  Thompson.  AMBASSA¬ 
DOR  SMITH  DISCUSSES  STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION 
TALKS.  In  U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  62,  Jan.  26,  1970:  8U-86. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

"Transcript  of  a  news  conference  held  at  the 
White  House  on  December  29,"  1969 . 

Responds  to  questions  on  the  U.S. -Soviet  talks, 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  on  April  16,  19T0,  at 
Vienna,  AuBtria.  Matters  discussed  ore  the  proba¬ 
ble  agenda,  the  pr-apect  for  succees,  Soviet  mo¬ 
tives  for  agreeing  to  the  discussions,  and  U.S. 
policy  on  the  laaues  that  are  likely  to  be  raised. 
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TWO  POWER  STAR  CARD  C editorial!  Bound  table,  tbe 
CosnsoBwealth  quarterly ,  no.  2?7,  Jan.  1976:  3-6. 

APA.R6,  1970 

The  approach  to  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  is  historically  unique  since  in  the 
United  States,  at  least,  it  was  those  responsible 
for  security  who  generated  the  Initial  energy  re¬ 
quired.  "Energy  in  any  government  which  comes 
from  this  source  (especially,  as  is  rarely  the 
case,  if  it  leads  to  the  saving  of  money)  is  usu¬ 
ally  able  to  carry  the  nation  with  it."  The  talks 
are  also  original  and  important  because  they  mark 
Soviet  achievement  of  the  long-pursued  objective 
of  persuading  the  vorld  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  one 
of  two  powers  of  a  wholly  special  character.  This 
fact  is  reason  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  en¬ 
ter  into  SALT  vith  great  seriousness,  and  "it  can 
be  expected  to  show  every  interest  in  formalizing 
and  making  permanent  the  arrangement."  The  Ameri¬ 
can  position  is  that,  where  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  are  concerned,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  coincide  and  that  elsewhere 
the  interests  of  the  allies  are  permanently  and 
irrevocably  local,  limited,  and  specialized.  It 
is  true  that  Western  Europe,  like  the  United 
States  itself,  today  seesus  reluctant  to  venture  to 
influence  a  vorld  of  independent  states,  but  is 
this  drift  inevitable  and  irreversible?  The  Sovi¬ 
et  Union's  effort  to  assert  some  kind  of  parity 
with  the  United  States  has  enough  truth  to  nuke  it 
reasonable  in  the  ordering  of  international  life. 
However,  since  the  United  States  leads  a  dominant 
coalition  and  the  Soviet  Union  leads  "almost  noth¬ 
ing  but  itself,"  this  should  not  mean  parity,  on  a 
world  scale.  The  desire  for  a  sane  organization 
of  weapons  \idth  the  Russians  should  not  obscure 
the  central  fact  that  the  real  American  power  base 
is  the  great  Western  security  rnd  trading  system. 
The  structure  of  the  SALT  talks  and  of  their  se¬ 
quels  could  conceal  this  fundamental  reality  and 
induce  the  Americans  to  consider  a  Soviet-American 
condominium. 
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US,  SOVIET  UNION  TO  HOLD  PRELIMINARY  DISCUSSIONS  OF 
"STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS."  Survey  of 
China  mainland  press,  no.  1*536,  Nov.  13,  1°79: 
27-28.  DS777.55.U52,  1969 

Hsin  hua  t'ung  hsun  shl  CNev  China  News  Agency] 
release,  English,  Peking,  Nov.  5,  1969. 

DS777.55.H656,  1969 

Asserts  that  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  and  the-  Soviet 
Union  are  vying  for  nuclear  superiority  and  col¬ 
luding  in  an  anti-Chinese  military  alliance. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  partial  test  ban  trea¬ 
ty,  the  superpowers  have  increased  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons,  which  proves  that  their  nu¬ 
clear  effortB  for  strategic  arms  limitation  are 
only  attempts  to  conceal  their  hostile  intentions. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  UNION  CONCLUDE  PRELIMINARY 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS.  In  U.3.  Dent, 
of  State.  Department  of  Slate  bulletin,  v.  62, 
Jan.  22,  1970:  28-29. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

U.S.  and  Soviet  statements  "made  on  December  22 
at  the  final  public  session  of  the  preliminary 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  at  Helsinki  .  .  . 
together  with  the  text  of  a  communique  Issued  at 
the  close  of  the  talks  that  day." 

Joint  announcement  of  the  Intention  to  resume 
discussions  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  April'  16,  3970, 
and  in  Helsinki  again  at  a  later  date.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  preliminary  talks,  "each  side  is  able 
better  to  understand  the  views  of  the  other  with 
respect  to  the  problems  under  consideration,"  and 
"an  understanding  was  reached  on  the  general  range 
of  questions  which  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
US-Soviet  exchanges." 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 
Escalation 
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Devillers .  Philippe.  [PERSPECTIVES  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT  AFTER  HO  CHI  MINK'S  DEATH;  HANOI  AND  THE 
"VIETNAMIZATION"  OF  WAR!  Perspektiven  des  Viet- 
nam-Fonflikts  nach  dem  Tods  Ho  Chi  Minhs;  Hanoi 
und  die  "Vietnamlsierung"  des  Krieges.  Europa- 
Archiv,  v.  25,  Jan.  25,  1970:  59-70. 

D839.E86,  v.  25 

Contends  that  Hanoi’s  policy  toward  the  reunifi¬ 
cation  of  Vietnam  is  based  on  the  deep  nationalism 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  which  is  rooted  in  an¬ 
cient  tradition  and  a  long  struggle  against  Chi¬ 
nese  and  white  colonialism.  Devillers  considers 
the  history  of  Vietnam  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  legal  basis  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment,  Hanoi's  arguments  for  a  solution  of  the 
Vietnamese  question,  and  America's  Vietnamese  pol¬ 
icy.  The  American  decision  on  the  Vietnam! nation 
of  the  war  caused  Hanoi,  "the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  South,"  the  Alliance  of  National  For¬ 
ces,  and  the  Liberation  Front  to  Join  forces  for  a 
prolonged  national-liberation  struggle.  After  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  death,  the  unity  of  these  groups  has 
been  reinforced,  and  all  traces  of  their  political 
dependence  on  Peking  or  Moscow  have  disappeared. 
Without  a  radical  change  in  Washington's  and  Sai¬ 
gon's  policies,  an  early  viable  solution  to  the 
conflict  is  unlikely. 


Conventional  arms  transfers 
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Barrett.  Raymond  J.  ARMS  DILEMMA  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING 
WORLD.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v.  50, 
Apr.  1970:  28-35-  Ulus. 

Z6723.U35.  v.  50 


The  case  against  U.S.  military  aid  is  anything 
tut  airtight.  It  must  be  oonaeded  to  the  critics 
that  defense  programs  in  developing  countries  of¬ 
ten  absorb  resources  that  Right  be  devoted  to  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  that  U.S.  arms  shipments 
abroad  sometimes  increase  the  dangers  of  militar¬ 
ism  and  regional  anus  races.  Congress  certainly 
had  these  arguments  in  mind  when  it  chose  to  pe¬ 
nalise  recipients  of  foreign  aid  who  divert  scarce 
resources  to  military  programs.  However,  U.S. 
military  assistance  has  enabled  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  to  improve  their  ability  to  withstand  Coen- 
muiist  pressures  and  others  to  strengthen  their 
defenses  against  Internal  subversion.  In  both 
cases,  this  was  accomplished  at  a  lower  cost  in 
terns  of  diverted  development  resources  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  A  look  at  some  spe¬ 
cific  problems  in  the  military  aid  programs  for 
the  Middle  East,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and  Lat¬ 
in  America  leads  to  the  general  cou  usion  that, 
while  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  supplying  sophisti¬ 
cated,  expensive  military  hardware  to  developing 
countries,  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  policy  may  in 
a  given  case  reduce  rather  than  enhance  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  peace.  Rigidity  must  he  avoided  and 

each  case  dealt  with  on  its  own  terms.  In  this 

regard,  the  U.S.  record  ao  far  has  been  good. 
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Cottrell,  Alvin  J.  THE  ROLE  OF  AIR  POWER  IN  THE 
MILITARY  BALANCE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST — THE  FUNCTION 
OF  THE  PHANTOM.  New  Middle  East,  no.  19,  Apr. 
1970:  12-16.  illus. 

DS63.1.NL8,  1970 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
what  constitutes  a  military  balance ,  it  1b  clear 

that  airpower  is  the  key  to  the  balance  of  forces 

between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Israel  depends  on 
the  superiority  of  its  pilots  and  aircraft— pri¬ 
marily  Mirages  and  Phantoms — to  compensate  for  the 
larger  but  less  well  equipped  and  trained  Arab  air 
forces.  The  deep  penetration  capabilities  of  the 
Phantom  and  its  high  payload  make  it  ideally  suit¬ 
ed  for  Israeli  purposes.  Egypt  has  already  pres¬ 
sured  the  Soviet-  Union  for  MiG-23' s  to  counter  the 
Israeli  Pnantoms  and  may  even  request  Soviet  pi¬ 
lots  to  fly  them.  Domestic  unrest  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  military  coup  heighten  the  danger  of 
military  provocation  by  the  Egyptians,  a  danger 
that  would  greatly  increase  if  Egypt  acquired  an 
advantage  in  airpower. 
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Evron,  Yair.  FRENCH  ARMS  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 
World  today,  v.  26,  Feb.  1970:  82-89. 

DL10.W63,  v.  26 

After  195$,  France  emerged  as  the  main  euppller 
of  arms  to  Israel  and  one  of  that  country's 
staunchest  international  supporters.  The  level  of 
arms  transactions  between  the  two  countries  re¬ 
mained  high  until  1969,  when,  following  the  Is¬ 
raeli  attack  on  the  Beirut  airport,  De  Qaulle  im¬ 
posed  1  total  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  Israel. 
The  motive  for  the  arms  embargo  was  political,  the 


aim  being  to  foroe  Iirael  to  adopt  a  specific  pol¬ 
icy  desired  by  France.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  was  a  failure:  Israel,  having  secured  in  the 
United  States  a  new  and  apparently  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  source  of  arms,  continued  on  the  same  course 
as  before.  This  result  illustrates  the  Inability 
of  a  medium-sized  power  to  secure  political  influ¬ 
ence  through  arms  sales.  The  threat  to  stop  arms 
shipments  has  little  impact  When  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  slaok  will  be  taken  up  by  the  super¬ 
powers.  Besides  failing  in  its  original  purpose, 
the  embargo  had  other  negative  consequences.  Isra¬ 
el,  convinced  that  it  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
outside  sources  for  arms,  embarked  on  a  program  of 
malting  Itself  self-sufficient  in  weapons  produc¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  "that  the  ability  of  the 
outside  Powers  to  Impose  comprehensive  arms  con¬ 
trol  measures  on  the  Middle  East,  which  in  any 
case  was  never  very  plausible,  diminished  still 
further."  Arms  embargoes  in  the  Middle  East  usu¬ 
ally  have  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  local 
arms  race  because  the  more  uncertain  the  arms  mar¬ 
ket  becomes,  the  greater  becomes  the  pressures  on 
belligerents  to  buy  weapons  immediately  and  in  as 
large  a  quantity  as  possible.  At  one  time  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Pompidou  government  had  resumed 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Israel.  Under  attack  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  French  Government  has  tried  to 
Justify  its  policy  with  arguments  that  are  con¬ 
fused  and  unconvincing.  It  appears,  though,  that 
financial  considerations  and  Libyan  oil  are  loom¬ 
ing  larger  in  French  calculations.  Meanwhile,  the 
armB  embargo  against  Israel  has  become  something 
of  a  symbol;  whether  it  will  be  lifted  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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Flatley,  Thomas  V.  LATIN -AMERICAS  AHMED  FORCES  IN 
THE  1960'S— A  REVIEW.  In  U.S.  Qn-.ir.d  .n a  r.r- 
eral  Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military 
review,  v.  50,  Apr.  1970:  10-19.  Ulus. 

26723. U35.  v.  50 

The  Kennedy  administration  determined  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Latin  American  military  developments  In 
the  I960' a  when  it  decided  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  U.S. -supported  military  preparations  from  de¬ 
fense  against  external  attack  to  the  maintenance 
of  internal  security.  Each  country  faced  its  own 
peculiar  problems,  of  course,  and  attacked  them 
with  means  thought  to  be  most  appropriate,  but, 
in  general,  the  stress  was  on  restructuring  mili¬ 
tary  units  rather  than  increasing  their  strength 
to  create  light,  rapid  reaction  forces  for  sup¬ 
pressing  Insurrection.  Throughout  the  area  mod¬ 
erate  improvements  in  training  and  material  were 
effected.  Concurrently,  the  ratio  of  military 
forces  to  population  declined,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  applied  to  military 
expenditures  remained  the  lowest  of  any  area  In 
the  world.  There  were  nine  successful  suppres¬ 
sions  of  insurrection  and  eight  military  coups 
d'etat  against  constitutional  governments.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  a  modest  trend  toward  Increased  hemi¬ 
spheric  military  cooperation  has  appeared.  An  ap¬ 
parent  movement  away  from  exclusive  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  arms  can  be  attributed  to 
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legislative  restrictions  on  U.S.  participation  in 
the  arms  trade  and  to  the  exhaustion  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  surpluses. 
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Harrigan,  Anthony.  INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES.  In  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  Fort  Leavenworth.  Military  review,  v. 

50,  Apr.  1970:  3-9.  illug. 

Z6723.U35,  v.  50 

The  new  lntenaity  of  Communist  attacks  on  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  and  the  growing  seapower  of 
the  Soviet  Union  confront  the  inter-American  se¬ 
curity  system  with  unpreceder  ted  Internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  defense  problems.  In  the  face  of  these 
threats,  defense  arrangements  for  this  hemisphere 
sust  be  modernized.  The  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
mission  to  Latin  America  contains  some  of  the  most 
striking  modernization  proposals  to  have  appeared 
in  a  long  while.  New  military  equipment  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  requirement.  Contrary  to  widespread  notions, 
Latin  America  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of  its 
gross  national  product  for  defense  then  any  other 
area  except  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  United  States 
should  meet  all  reasonable  requests  for  small 
arms,  command  and  control  equipment,  and  vehicles 
and  should  modify  the  Conte  and  Symington  amend¬ 
ments  to  military  aid  legislation  to  permit  the 
sale  without  penalty  of  larger  and  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  equipment.  The  projected  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  AbIb  should  enable  the  United 
States  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  problems 
of  Latin  America,  which,  in  light  of  the  intensi¬ 
fied  Soviet  and  Cuban  campaign  of  subversion,  can 
no  longer  be  considered  a  strategic  outback.  The 
diversity  of  the  Latin  American  nations  must  be 
recognized  and  greater  respect  paid  to  their  needs 
and  values  as  they  see  them.  Recent  indication?  - 
are  that  the  Nixon  administration  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction  on  all  these  points. 
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Joshua,  Wynfred.  ARMS  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  ALLAH. 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis, 
ceedings,  v.  96,  Mar.  1970:  30-39-  illus. 

VI. U8,  v.  96 


Is. 

Pro- 


An  alyzes  Soviet  military  aid  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  Near  Bast.  Since  military  aid  has 
been  the  most  effective  lever  for  establishing  So¬ 
viet  influence  in  the  region,  the  progrem  can  be 
expected  to  continue. 
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Kemp,  Geoffrey.  ARMS  TRAFFIC  AMD  THIRD  WORLD  CON¬ 
FLICTS.  International  conciliation,  no.  577,  Mar. 
1970:  3-80.  JX1907.A8,  1970 

Contents.— The  arms  dilasau.— Magnitude  of  arms 
supplies.— Criteria  determining  weapons  effective¬ 
ness.— Greater  arms  control!— Seme  practical  al¬ 
ternatives  .  — S  usury .  —Selected  bibliography .  —Ap¬ 
pendixes  . 

Diagnoses  the  problem  of  the  increasing  arms 
traffic  from  industrial  to  Third  World  countries. 


* 
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Kemp  finds  that  the  Increase  In  arms  sales  since 
World  War  II  stems  from  the  Increasing  demands  of 
the  recipient  countries,  not  from  the  salesmanship 
or  pressure  of  arms  producers.  He  concludes  that 
arms  transfers  Involve  many  variables  and  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  either  stability  or  instability  depend¬ 
ing  on  local  conditions. 
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Powell,  Craig.  THE  DRUMBEAT  IS  RIFFLED  FOR  U.S. 

ARMS  SALES  ABROAD.  Armed  Forces  management,  v.  16, 
Feb  1970:  40-1*2,  Ulus. 

UB153.A65,  v.  16 

Interview  with  Leonard  A.  Alne,  International  Se¬ 
curity  Affairs  Director  for  International  Sales  Ne¬ 
gotiations,  to  clear  the  air  about  U.S.  military 
nales,  which  are  being  maintained  at  "a 
low  level  profile."  Powell  outlines  the  extent  to 
which  the  defense  establishment  is  willing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  foreign  sales  and  debates  whether  its 
conservative  policy  should  continue. 


Nuclear  proliferation 
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Barnaby,  C.  F.  THE  GAS  CENTRIFUGE  PROJECT.  Science 
Journal,  v.  5A,  Aug.  1969:  54-59.  illus. 

(J1.S57,  v.  5A 

Compares  the  gaseous  diffusion  and  gas  centri¬ 
fuge  methods  of  enriching  uraniua  against  the 
background  of  a  recent  agreement  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  to 
cooperate  in  building  gas  centrifuge  plants}  ana¬ 
lyzes  economic  and  political  arguments  lc  support 
of  the  centrifuge  concept;  and  proposes  several 
s-.iemea  for  controlling  reactor  fUel  supplies  un¬ 
der  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  supervi¬ 
sion.  Barnaby  concludes  that  gas  centrifuges  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty  and  that  "it  is  difficult  to 
formulate  a  convincing  argument  for  the  current 
plana  to  develop  gas  centrifuge  plants." 


1  j39 

Buffum,  William  B.  FOSTERING  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERA¬ 
TION  IN  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Ifl  U.S. 
Dept,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  61,  Dec.  29.  1969:  637-640. 

JX232.A33,  v.  61 

"Made  in  Cosmlttee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  Sov.  28,"  1969. 

The  U.S.  position  on  some  aspects  of  the  effort 
to  promote  international  cooperation  In  the  pesce- 
fui  usee  of  nuclear  ener Buffum' e  remarks  re¬ 
late  to  reports  submitted  by  the  Secretary  General 
on  the  implementation  of  the  recommendation*  of 
the  conference  of  nonnuclear-weapon  states,  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  establish  an  International  nuclear  explo¬ 
sives  service  within  the  International  Atomic  En- 
-rgy  Agency,  and  the  contributions  of  nuclear 
technology  to  progress  in  developing  countries. 
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Burns,  E.  L.  M.  THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY:  ITS 
NEGOTIATION  AND  PROSPECTS.  International  organi¬ 
zation,  v.  23,  autumn  1969:  788-807. 

JX1901.I55,  v.  23 

An  srtlcle-by-artlels  examination  of  the  major 
problems  encountered  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  together  with  a  sunmary 
of  developments  in  the  arms  control  field  since 
the  treaty  was  opened  for  signature.  Nuclear 
sharing  arrangements  like  the  U.8-sponsored  mul¬ 
tilateral  force,  treaty  inepeotion  and  verifica¬ 
tion  procedures,  and  proposals  to  use  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosives  for  peaceful  purposes  were  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  sane  issues  faced  by  the  negotiators.  Current 
prospects  for  the  treaty  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  success  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
and  a  threat  from  the  superpowers  to  refuse  as¬ 
sistance  with  nuclear  energy  programs  to  states 
that  do  not  ratify. 
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Conference  of  Non-nuclear-weapon  States,  Geneva. 
1966.  DOCUMENTATION  ON  THE  GERMAN  CONTRIBUTION. 
CBorrnD  Press  and  Information  Office  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  C 19683 
32  p.  JX1974.7.C577  1968 

Partial  contents . —Introduction .  — Documentation : 
Speech  by  Willy  Brandt.  2.  Conference  Resolution 
on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of  Force.  3. 
Statement  to  Introduce  the  German  draft  resolution 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  uee  of  force,  made  by 
Swidbert  Schnlppenkoetter .  4.  Working  paper  on 

safeguards,  presented  by  the  German  delegation. 

5.  Statement  made  by  Ambassador  Schnlppenkoetter 
in  the  First  Coemilttee.  6.  Statement  made  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Schnlppenkoetter  in  the  Second  Committee. 
7.  Statement  made  by  Rolf  Ramisch.  8.  Explana¬ 
tory  remarks  by  Ambassador  Schnlppenkoetter  on  the 
German  vote.  9.  Conference  document  on  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Schnlppenkoetter' s  letter  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  and  addendum  to  Con¬ 
ference  document  on  Germany's  nuclear  renuncia¬ 
tion.  10.  Conference  document  on  the  Joint  let¬ 
ter  addreaeed  to  the  President  of  the  Conference 
by  the  heads  of  the  delegations  of  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  11.  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  27  September  1968  re¬ 
garding  the  simplification  of  safeguards,  inclu¬ 
sion  of  nuclear-weapon  countries  in  the  safeguard* 
system,  reciprocity  of  controls,  etc.  14.  Ex¬ 
tract  from  a  speech  by  Willy  Brandt. 

Collection  of  speeches  and  documents  originating 
in  German  participation  in  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  Nonnuclear- Weapon  States  of  Aug.  29-Sept .  28, 
1966,  the  first  conference  of  this  kind  in  which 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  participated  on  aa 
tr  ial  footing  with  other  nations.  "The  Federal 
(German]  Government  will  make  Judicious  use  of  the 
results  of  tbs  Conference  in  its  purposive  efforts 
to  further  tbs  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  aa 
well  ss  international  co-operation  in  nuclear  mat¬ 
ters." 
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JAPAN  IS  9*TH  NATION  TO  8ION  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERA¬ 
TION  TREATY.  U.S.  Department  of  State ■  De¬ 
partment  of  State  bulletin,  v.  62,  Mar.  2,  1970! 
228-229.  JX232.A33,  v.  62 

Remark*  by  Japaneie  Ambaeaador  Takeeo  Shi mo da 
and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  at 
a  ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  marking  Japan's 
signature  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Shi- 
moda  reminds  the  nualear-veapon  state*  of  their 
special  responsibility  to  pursue  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament,  notes  that  the  treaty  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  restricting  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  warns  that  his  Government,  before 
ratifying  the  treaty,  "will  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  developments  in  disarmament  negotiations 
and  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the  U.H. 
Security  Council  resolution  on  the  security  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states"  and  "give  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  matters  pertaining  to  nondlt- 
crlmlnatory  treatment  to  be  given  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  in  any  aspect  of  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  especially  to  equal  treatment 
in  stipulation  and  application  of  safeguard  clau¬ 
ses."  Rogers  concurs  that  the  nuclear-weapon 
states  bear  special  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament  and  points  to  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  as  a  step  toward  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  responsibility. 


13*3 

Hark,  W.  C SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERA¬ 
TION  TREATY!  Die  Schweis  und  dar  Atcmsp errver- 
trag.  Allgmaelne  aehweiserlaebe  Mllitlrielt- 
achrift,  v.  135,  Dec.  1969:  T51-T53. 

U3.AU3,  v.  135 

The  nonproliferation  treaty  seeks  to  limit  the 
number  of  nuclear-weapon  states.  Several  factors 
can  make  this  limitation  detrimental  to  Swiaa  se¬ 
curity  or  deprive  the  entire  treaty  of  purpoae. 
First,  the  existence  of  smell  nuclear  powers  may 
prevent  the  conflicts  that  global  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  is  unable  to  prevent.  Second,  the  treaty 
pertains  only  to  weapons  based  on  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials  .  It  may  soon  be  possible  to  develop  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs  using  detonators  triggered  by  lasers 
pumped  by  ergon  bombs,  which  would  be  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  almost  every  nation.  Finally,  8viss  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  treaty  can  induce  military  conflicts 
to  expand  into  9witserland.  Swiss  renunciation  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  determine  the  credibility  of 
the  nation's  defease  posture,  which  is  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  Swiss  neutrality.  Most  im¬ 
portant  for  the  nation  now  la  the  retention  or  its 
freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to  armaments. 


13*8 

Perl,  Verdun.  TEST  BAN  mtXt  UNDO  REVIW.  Rax  *t 
llbertaa,  v.  3b.  Oct. /See.  19691  82-83. 

FKF  Ht 

Dismisses  the  probls—  of  tbs  peaceful  usee  of 
nuclear  energy  against  the  background  of  a  report 
that  tbs  superpowers  want  to  minx  tbe  1963  toot, 
baa  treaty  for  their  own  industrial  purposes. 


The  hazards  of  radiosctive  fallout,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  disposing  of  radiosctive  waste,  and 
the  problem  of  the  residues  of  plutonium  and 
uranlua-235  are  studied. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  RATIFIES  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY.  In  U.S.  Deot.  of  Stste.  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  v.  61,  Dec.  15,  1969:  588-585. 

JX232.A33,  v.  61 

Remarks  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  -a  November  28, 
1969,  at  the  signing  of  the  instrument  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
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fester,  George  H.  INDIA  CORTEMPLATZLi  THE  BOMB. 
Bulletin  of  th-  atomic  scientists  v.  26,  Jan. 
1970:  13-16,  83.  TK1985.A88,  v.  26 

India  will  probably  become  tbe  sixth  nuclear 
power.  Its  move  toward  nuclear  weaponry  would 
make  it  easier  for  other  countries  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  nonproliferation  treaty  (NIT),  foster 
Pakistani  acquisition,  and  possibly  leave  Indie 
without  technical  nuclear  assistance  under  the 
terns  of  tbe  NPT.  However,  India's  nuclear  pro- 
grsm  has  vastly  improved,  and  Its  rejection  of  the 
NR  signals  that  it  may  no  longer  require  outside 
help.  In  feet,  India  nay  get  all  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  it  needs  to  build  its  fourth  power  reac¬ 
tor  without  signing  the  NR.  Tbe  acquisition  of 
cheap  plutooivn  bombs  and  crude  delivery  system* 
could  force  Chinese  planners  to  contemplate  tbe 
possibility  of  losing  a  city  to  Indian  retalia¬ 
tion.  However,  if  China  were  to  attack  India,  the 
likelihood  of  American  and  Soviet  assistance  rail 
make  an  Indian  bomb  redundant.  But  unspecific  as¬ 
surances  from  the  superpowers  have  wade  Indiana 
suapect  superpower  guarantees.  A  "peaceful  bomb" 
provide  the  Congress  Party  with  the  national 
focus  needed  to  distinguish  it  from  ell  that  le 
divisive  and  regional  in  India.  Moreover,  such  an 
achievement  before  tbe  1972  elections  would  sub¬ 
stantially  enhance  the  party's  stature. 


13*7 

Rogers,  William  P.  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
SIGNS  NUCLEAR  NOBFROLIFERATION  TREATY.  U.S. 
Dent,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  Al,  Dec.  15,  1969:  5*5. 

JX232.A33,  v.  61 

Statement  ty  Secretary  Roger*  00  Bov.  26,  1969, 
during  th*  ceremony  at  which  tbe  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  signed  tbe  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Guarantees  that  tbe  United  States  recognises  the 
obligations  loosed  upon  it  by  the  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  to  seak  restraints  on  strategic  nucle¬ 
ar  armaments;  that  "articles  53  tad  107  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Charter  confer  no  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  ty  force  unilaterally  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany* ;  that  In  its  relations  with  the  Feder¬ 
al  Republic  tbe  United  States  icteods  to  follow 
tbe  principles  of  article  2  of  the  U.N.  Charter! 


a 
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that,  "«a  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Federal  Republic  la  of  course 
protected  by  that  treaty,  under  which  an  armed  at¬ 
tack  upon  any  party  would  be  met  by  an  immediate 
Allied  response  in  the  form  of  self-defense  mea¬ 
sures";  and,  quoting  President  Nixon,  that  "the 
American  commitment  to  NATO  will  remain  in  force 
and  it  will  remain  strong." 


13**6 

Rosenbaum,  K.  Jon,  and  Glenn  M.  Cooper.  BRAZIL  AND 
THE  NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION  TREATY.  Interna¬ 
tional  affairs  (London)  v.  1*6,  Jan.  1970:  TU— 90. 

JX1.I53,  v.  W 

Brazil,  although  a  leader  in  nuclear  arms  limi¬ 
tation  ,  has  refused  to  sign  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  (NPT),  which  could  restrict  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  that  are  Indispensable  to 
development  of  Brazil's  natural  resources.  The 
Government  opposes  the  HPT  because  it  would  not 
protect  Brazil  from  an  attack,  and  officials  point 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  as  evi¬ 
dence.  Brazilians  resent  that  the  nonnuclear  pow¬ 
ers  were  not  consulted  on  the  HPT  and  protest  that 
it  is  asywetrical:  The  nonnuclear  nations  are 
being  asked  to  trust  in  premises  of  nuclear  assis¬ 
tance,  while  the  nuclear  powers  give  up  nothing. 
Finally,  some  Brasilian  officials  are  unimpressed 
by  the  amount  of  U.S.  nuclear  assistance  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  Brasil  would  not  lose  very  much  If  It 
did  not  sign  the  treaty.  The  general  public  sup¬ 
ports  the  Government's  HPT  policy,  but  others 
maintain  that  the  policy  Jeopardises  Brasil's 
pacific  image,  alienates  Its  neighbors,  and  frus¬ 
trates  its  hope  or  becoming  the  major  power  la 
Latin  America.  Critics  contend  that  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  nuclear  program  "will  be  the  meet  expensive 
and  longest  road  to  the  development  of  Brasil's 
atomic  potential,"  costing  billions  of  dollars, 
when  the  Government  could  buy  cu clear  explosives 
at  cost  from  the  United  States.  Brazil  has  a 
choice  between  adherence  to  or  rejection  of  the 
treaty:  It  could,  like  India,  wait  several  years 
to  see  whether  the  treaty  will  be  effective.  Un¬ 
der  this  formula  the  nuclear  powers  could  add  in¬ 
centives  to  sign  by  offering  nuclear  assistance. 
This  formula  would  be  unworkable,  however,  if 
Brazil  continues  Its  present  nuclear  course  in  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  KFT. 


iiV* 

TREATY  OH  THE  H0HPR0LI  FETATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WAPOHS 
UTTERS  INTO  FORCE.  &  U.S.  Dept,  of  State.  De¬ 
partment  of  State  bulletin,  v.  62,  Mar.  30,  1970: 
klG-klJ.  JX232.A33,  v.  62 

Remark!  by  President  Richard  N.  Nixon,  Secretary 
»f  Jute  william  F.  Rogers,  and  Department  of 
State  Legal  Adviser  John  R.  Stevenson  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty's  enuring 
into  force.  CresiUeut  Nixon  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  treaty  will  be  followed  by  success  in  the 
strategic  area  limitation  talks  sod  progress  la 
reducing  the  political  tensions  that  breed  erne- 
aents. 
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Williams,  Shelton  L.  THE  U.8.,  INDIA,  AND  THE  BOMB. 
Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press  C19693  66  p. 
(Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research. 
Studies  in  international  affaire,  no.  12) 

JX19?)*.7  .W51* 

Includes  bibliographical  references. 

Content*,— American  nonproliferation  policy. — 
The  changing  Indian  perspective.— The  HPT:  the 
Indian  position.— The  nuclear  debaU.—  Botes. 

Analytes  I ndo- American  relations  In  the  light  of 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy,  sentiment  in  India 
toward  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  and  the  basic 
arguments  In  tbs  Indian  nuclear  debate.  Willi sms 
asserts  that  the  fate  of  NATO  and  the  U.S. -Japa¬ 
nese  security  treaty  could  pity  an  Important  role 
in  India's  nuclear  decision  and  that,  given  Its 
technical  capacity  end  growing  sense  of  Insecuri¬ 
ty,  Indie  nay  find  It  politically  iavoasible  to 
avoid  acquiring  the  boab. 


Other  (accidental  war,  command 
and  control  of  weapons,  etc.) 
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Loomis,  Richard  T.  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  TELEPHONE  AND 
CRISIS  NAHAQHMEHT.  In  United  8tates  Haval  Insti¬ 
tute,  Annapolis.  Proceedings,  v.  95,  Dec.  1969: 
63-73.  Ulus.  V1.U8,  v.  95 

Traces  tbs  use  of  the  telephone  In  crlela  man- 
ag ament  ly  U.S.  Presidents  since  HUllw  McKinley. 
Loomis  notes  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  provid¬ 
ed  the  first  test  for  nuclear-age  crlsle  manage¬ 
ment  and  concludes  that  the  President  needs  mrlft 
and  reliable  communications  to  respood  to  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  threats. 


REGIONAL 
Tension  areas 
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Amir lk,  Andrei.  WILL  TIE  USSR  SURVIVE  UNTIL  198ht 
Survey,  no.  73.  autumn  1969:  hT-79. 

*1.85*9,  1969 

The  Soviet  regime  will  inevitably  be  undermined 
by  two  contradictory  internal  forces:  the  efforts 
toward  construction  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
destructive  movement  of  the  lower  classes.  This 
internal  disintegration  will  be  acecnpaaiad  by  an 
increasingly  arbitrary  foreign  policy.  Bacons* 
Communist  Chios  Is  caught  19  in  the  sms  histori¬ 
cal  dynamics  sod  is  tempted  by  the  undeveloped  ex¬ 
panse*  of  Siberia  sod  the  Soviet  For  Beet,  o  war 
can  b*  expected  in  which  China  will  b eve  mazy  ad¬ 
vantages.  the  actual  date  will  be  determined  by 
China's  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  most 
probably  it  will  fall  between  1975  asd  I960. 

IS: lie  a  Soviet  preventive  nuclear  attack  is  pos¬ 
sible,  e  long-drawn,  ev  ben  sting  partisan  mr  over 
e  7000-kilometer  frontier  seems  more  probable. 
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Soviet  concentration  on  the  eutern  border*  will 
be  e  signal  for  the  reunification  of  Gtrnany ,  the 
deeovietiaation  of  laetern  Europe,  and  tbe  revival 
of  tbe  nationalism  of  tbe  non-Bueeian  people*  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Serlou*  defeat*  at  the  front  will 
cause  Major  outbursts  of  popular  discontent  some¬ 
time  between  I960  and  198$ •  Because  there  is  no 
nature  democratic  aoveaent,  power  is  liable  to 
paes  into  the  bend*  of  art  resists.  If  the  middle 
classes  do  survive  end  as suae  control •  some  type 
of  federation  night  be  set  up  and  accepted  by  Rus¬ 
sia's  neighbors.  The  lmlnent  destruction  of  the 
Russian  tapirs,  the  'Third  Rone,"  oust  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  context  of  tbe  overall  threat  today  to 
the  social  values  of  the  "world  city." 
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Sittings,  John,  HOW  THEY  LOST  CHIBA.  Par  Eastern 
economic  review,  v.  86,  Bov.  13,  1969:  371- 37k. 
Ulus.  HCkll.Flfi,  v.  66 

Reports  on  conversations  with  Russians  living  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  Sino-Soviet  border 
incidents.  Sittings  compares  their  attitude  to 
that  of  Americans  who  were  dismayed  Mr  what  they 
regarded  as  Chinee*  ingratitude  for  the  good  will 
and  assistance  rendered  to  prerevolutionary  Chin*. 
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HmmarskjSld  Porum,  Hf  Jfrtts  JEKs  Ibfl*  18$S- 

THE  KIDDLE  EAST:  FR06RCI8  POR  RACE;  BACBBROUBD 
PARRS  AID  PR0CBEDIMQ8.  taincy  Wright,  author  of 
the  working  paper.  Isaac  Shapiro,  editor.  Dobbs 
Party,  I.Y.,  Published  for  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  Hew  York  by  Cceana  ^lblica- 
tiooa.  1969.  113  p. 

JX19T7.2.»hH35  1968 

Bibliography:  p.  67-10T. 

Partial  contents. — pt.  1.  lb*  working  paper. 

C13  Hlatorleal  background.  C23  Situation  since 
World  War  H.  133  Position  of  the  belligerents. 

Ckl  United  Baticns  action.  C$1  Legal  Issues: 
Balfour  Declormtlon.  Partition  of  Palest loe. 
Jerusalaa.  State  of  war  alleged  by  Arabs.  Bonn- 
dariss.  Jordan  water*.  Refugees.  Suss  Canal. 

Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  8traits  of  Tirmn.  United  Ra¬ 
tions  Emsrgeacy  Pore*.  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  for¬ 
ces.  Role  of  the  United  Bat Iona.  Determination 
of  aggress loo.  C6l  Prospects  of  the  future.  C71 
Rotes. — pit.  2.  The  forum  proceedings.  C13  Partic¬ 
ipants:  Quincy  Wright,  Roger  fisher,  Beth  uni el 
Lor  eh,  Yorem  Dinstein,  John  J.  MeCloy,  Abdullah 
El -Irian,  Wuhan  d  R.  El -Farr*,  Irving  M.  Engel, 
Stephen  N,  Scfawebel.  C21  Professor  fisher.  C 33 
Aaheassdor  Lorch.  Ckl  Or.  Dinstein.  C$3  Nr. 
NcCloy.  C63  Aahaaaador  El-taiam.  173  Ambassador 
El-farr*.  C83  Nr.  Bagel*  C93  Mr.  Sctaebel.  tW3 
Qusetloas  from  the  audience:  December  k,  1968. 
December  3,  1968. 

Sponsored  la  the  belief  that  "public  discussion 
of  the  lssuee  relating  to  the  Arab- Israeli  con¬ 
flict  by  representatives  of  the  major  participant* 
la  that  conflict  as  wall  as  by  others  with  special 
knowledge  sad  vises  oa  the  subject  could  coo trib¬ 
ute  to  tbe  ultimate  peaceful  resolution  of  thee* 
Issues." 


1355 

Hottlngcr,  Arnold.  CTHE  ROLE  Of  THE  PEDAYEER  IE 
ARAB  POLITICS!  Die  Rollr  der  Fedayln  in  der  ars- 
biachen  Polltlk.  Europa-Archlv,  v.  2k,  Dae.  25, 
1969:  863-870.  0839*186,  v.  2k 

Distinguishes  three  main  group*  of  Arab  guerril¬ 
las,  Fatah,  the  People'*  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  and  the  People's  Democratic  Front. 
The  Arab  guerrillas,  who  have  been  unable  so  far 
to  achieve  any  important  military  sueeeaa,  have 
vastly  increased  their  influence  in  Arab  countries 
sines  the  6- lay  war.  They  now  exert  often  irre¬ 
sistible  pressure  on  or  shore  power  with  the  Oov- 
■  meats  of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria*  Hettinger 
discuss**  guerrilla  warfare  conducted  from  those 
countries  against  Israel  and  describes  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  indoctrination  of  the  Arabs. 

1358 

Lelfer,  Michael.  THE  FHILIPPIB1  CLAIM  TO  BABAH. 

Zug,  Inter  Documentation  CI9683  75  P*  (Bull 
monographs  on  South-Bast  Asia,  no.  1) 

JXk08h.S32Lb 

Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Focuses  on  the  political  and  nenlegal  aspects  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Philippine  claim  to  Saboh 
and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  suit.  The 
prosecution  of  the  Philippine  claim  probably 
originated  in  President  Macapagal's  desire  fur  hia 
country  to  aatahliah  its  Asian  Identity  and  aasmse 
n  leading  role  in  regional  affairs.  While  the 
claim  to  Sabah  mads  the  Philippine*  a  party  to  the 
dispute  over  Malaysia,  Lelfer  oonteoda  that  la  the 
end  it  baa  only  impaired  the  relatione hi pa  between 
natural  political  allies. 

1357 

Nrttler,  Eric.  CM  CHOU'S  PERIPHERY,  talas  reel** 
of  world  affairs,  v.  19,  Jam.  1970:  11-18. 

D639.89.  v.  19 

Reports  on  tbe  political  ad  military  situations 
of  JtfVk,  Korea,  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  Thai  lean, 
Cambodia,  amd  Laos  via-m-vls  Communist  China. 
Nattier  discusses  China's  relations  with  Southeast 
Asia,  Jigan's  military  future,  and  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  *p(rooohing  American  dj**ngag*n*nt  in 
the  area  may  cause  a  vacuum  that  la  difficult  to 
fill  through  regional  cooperation. 


1358 

*EW  FACTOR  S  SI1CHWVIXT  BOgDB  COMFUCT.  Peking 
iaforuare,  v.  19,  Rov.  16,  1969:  1-2. 

D8T01.F38,  v.  19 

Aaaerta  that  the  harder  claabaa  ears  not  caused 
by  ideological,  political,  or  territorial  differ¬ 
ence*  but  rather  by  China's  discovery  of  imneoee, 
Mgb-gred*  petrol eua  daposits  cm  Cbeapmo  and  other 
Ussuri  River  Ulead*,  which  the  Rue* teas  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  seise.  Renewed  confrontation*  over 
the  oil  daposits  are  possible,  aad  Noaeow's  demand 
that  areas  north  of  the  Greet  tall  be  incorporated 
into  ltd  sphere  of  Influence  U  further  evidence 
that  the  petroleum  issue  i*  central  to  tbe  car rest 
erlsit. 


.•*»»  jaj *T?-m!'***?r*' 
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1  i‘,9 

tvrrrt-i’.cntll,  Jacques.  [MILITARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
JINO-lIOVIFT  CONFLICT  IS  19691  Aspects  nllitaires 
4u  con  flit  sluo-sovletlque  en  1969  [by]  J.  Pergent 
£  n-.cud.  ]  Eat  A  Quest,  v.  22,  Feb.  15.  1970:  19-22. 

D639.A82.’,  v.  22 

Chronicles  Sino-Oovlet  border  incidents  during 
196v,  estimates  tbe  strength  of  each  country’s 
anted  forces,  and  speculates  on  future  action. 

1  ItiO 

Rahul.  1*1  0 1  HO -SOVIET  WAR.  China  report,  v.  5, 

Sept. /Oct.  1969:  18-20. 

D6777.55.CW6U,  v.  5 

Contends  that  a  major  offensive  by  either  Russia 
or  China  "seems  highly  improbable."  A  preemptive 
Soviet  attack  night  cause  a  large-scale  counter¬ 
attack,  which  would  lead  to  either  a  conventional 
war  in  China  or  an  all-out  Soviet  nuclear  strike — 
neither  of  which  would  be  to  Russia's  advantage. 

The  United  States  would  certainly  not  remain  neu¬ 
tral  while  China  is  annihilated.  Despite  tbe 
"sabre  rattling,"  Moscow  has  initiated  recent  dip¬ 
lomatic  contacts  and  aay  eventually  effect  a 
nodus  Vivendi  with  Peking. 

Hoi 

Rhee,  T.  C.  SiHO-SCVIgT  MILITARY  OOIFLICT  AJTD  THE 
tlLOBAL  BALAHCE  OF  POWER.  World  today,  v.  26,  Jaa. 
1970:  29-37.  DU10.W63,  v.  26 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  large-scale  Mili¬ 
tary  clarh  between  the  Soviet  Union  sad  Co— ml  at 
China,  and  what  would  be  Its  consequences T  Tbe 
growth  of  Chinese  ailitary  power  end  the  widely 
accepted  belief  that  tbe  Chinese  leadership  is  ir¬ 
rational  say  have  convinced  Soviet  leaders  that 
the  tines  are  propitious  Tor  a  ailitary  solution 
to  their  dispute  with  Chins.  The  Chinese,  how¬ 
ever,  faced  with  political  confusion  sod  ecoooeic 
weakness  at  bone,  dependent  for  their  security 
u*on  a  purged  end  disorganised  araed  force,  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  vulnerability  of  their  nascent  nu¬ 
clear  "orce,  and  fully  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  tightening  its  control  within  the  CcnmmUt 
bloc,  have  reacted  to  the  developing  crisis  with 
great  caution,  aevertheless,  thv  opportunities 
for  miscalculation  are  numerous.  Either  a  surgi¬ 
cal  strut-  against  selected  targets,  followed  by  a 
bit  fa,-  a  puli* leal  settlement,  or  a  conventional 
armcred  ta rust  drcleted  to  achieve  a  comparable 
result  are  the  two  most  probable  scenario:  of  So¬ 
viet  ipterventicr..  The  first  alternative  suffers 
fr  m  ^rteu:  drawbacks  relating  to  the  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  ms .  the  second  raises  the  dan  •xr  of 
protracted  war.  A  successful  surgical  strike  and 
political  settlement  would  result  in  a  .rustic 
shirt  In  the  Aslan  balance  cf  power  and  constitute 
a  major  breakthrough  in  world  Jovl«iisstl»a.  With 
'msnmlst  China  out  or  the  way,  the  i’-oviet  Union 
-c-uid  drop  Its  policy  of  peaceful  consistence  and 
intensify  its  confrontation  with  the  united 
•iv!.  A  met  victory  on  the  ground  would  have 
*  similar  result.  Protracted  war  would  give  the 
■  *  itei  '■ales  more  time  to  prepare  for  the  ssitedor 


but  would  still  be  destabilising  and  harmful  to 
Western  interests.  Tbe  nuclear  stalemate  is  al¬ 
ready  a  risky  affair,  but  "a  Ruaso-Chinese  con¬ 
flict  would  bave  the  final  unsettling  effect." 

1362 

Said,  Edward  W.  A  PALEST  IB IAH  VOICE.  Columbia  fo¬ 
rum,  v.  12,  Vinter  1969  :  2k-31. 

AS30.C59,  v.  12 

The  increasing  self -aw  -eness  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  is  the  source  of  !  Ueetlnlaniam,  a  political 
movement  "that  is  being  built  out  of  a  reassertlon 
of  Palestine's  multi-racial  and  multi-religious 
history."  After  the  battle  at  Karsmeh  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  accepted  his  national  past,  and  bs  now 
fights  "to  drsaatlts  the  disjunction  of  his  his¬ 
tory  in  Palestine  before  19W  with  his  history  at 
the  peripheries"  since  then.  His  priorities  have 
beccaw  first  the  Israeli  occupation,  nest  hie  dis¬ 
persion  wsong  other  Arabs,  and  only  last  hie  Arab¬ 
ian.  The  purpose  of  Palestinian! am  is  the  "full 
integration  of  the  Arab  Palestinian  with  lands 
and,  more  importantly,  with  political  processes 
that  for  22  years  bavs  either  systematically  ex¬ 
cluded  him  or  aade  hia  a  more  and  aorw  Intractable 
prisoner.” 


1363 

THE  SIHO -SOVIET  BOEDER  DISPUTE.  Jfi  U.8.  Command 
mad  general  Staff  Colleee.  Pert  Lesveouortb.  Mil- 
itary  review,  v.  JO,  Jam.  1970:  77-43. illus. 

Z6T23.U35,  v.  50 

T—mb  the  Siao-8oviet  border  dispute  baa  lad  to 
aany  earlier  conflicts  between  the  two  powers,  ev¬ 
idence  indicates  that  the  present  confrontation, 
which  has  been  in  the  making  for  several  years,  is 
mich  more  serious  than  any  of  those  of  tbe  past. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Kremlin  lead¬ 
ers  haws  glvsn  little  indication  that  they  vast  to 
see  current  tensions  relaxed,  the  Chinese  Cos— - 
nlsts  have  been  anything  but  conciliatory.  Par  a 
loag  time,  the  Chinese  refused  a  Soviet  offer  to 
discuss  the  dispute  sad  any  have  agreed  to  hold 
talks  only  after  Soviet  statements  hinting  at  a 
preemptive  nuclear  strike  against  Chinese  targets 
had  convinced  them  of  the  need  to  cool  things  off. 
Coamt  1st  China  wants  the  Soviet  Union  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  mat  the  treaties  fixing  tbe  borders  between 
the  .wo  aspires  are  "unequal"  sod  should  be  rene¬ 
gotiated;  the  Soviet  Union  is  uawllllag  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  this.  Tbe  discussions  In  Peking  haws 
reduced  tensions  along  the  border  far  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  but  a  real  rapprochement  between  tbe  two  pow¬ 
ers  is  most  improbable. 


a 

THE  3!  HO -SOVIET  DISPUTE.  Hew  York,  Scribner  1 1969 3 
120  p.  (nesting's  research  report  (33) 
OSTMM.rtSS  1969 

"By  the  editorial  staff  of  Eaealaa'f  Cnmta— i 
ranr  Archives." 

Contents.— Introduction.— The  period  of  friend¬ 
ship  wd  coop- rati co,  19^9-55 — The  beginning*  of 
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disagreement,  1956-59 — Tbe  be  timing  of  open  con¬ 
troversy,  1960-62.— The  conflict  intensifies, 
1962-64.— Tbe  post- Khrushchev  period,  1964-66. — 
The  period  of  the  cultural  revolution.— Frontier 
dispute*  and  aimed  classes,  I960 -69. — Select  bib¬ 
liography  . 

O 

Traces  Sino-Sovlet  relation*  since  1949  by  de¬ 
scribing  subsequent  periods  of  cooperation  and 
disagreement  and  the  Ideological  controversy  that 
led  to  increasingly  bitter  polemics  and  border 
clashes. 


DfeauRfement,  neutralization,  etc 

1365 

Andrln.  Ills  B.  C6WBDI3H  SECURITY  POLICY  ABD  THE 
B0KD1C  BALABCff  OP  F0MER3  Me  sbwedisebe  Slcber- 
beitspolitlk  und  das  aordlscfae  Glelchgeeicht . 
Europa-Archiv,  v.  2k,  Dec.  10,  1969:  823-632. 

D639.Z86.  v.  2k 

The  different  wartime  experiences  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  with  the  policy  of  "isolated  neu¬ 
trality”  influence  their  present  situation  and  fu¬ 
ture  development.  Since  Hbrld  tier  II  all  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  have  desired  a  strong  defense. 
Isolated  neutrality  remains  a  realistic  policy 
choice  only  for  strongly  armed  Sweden,  which 
nevertheless  realises  the  interdependence  of  its 
and  the  area's  security.  There  are  three  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  present  Swedish  security  policy: 
dependence  on  BATO,  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
(taion,  or  an  unarmed  or  weakly  armed  neutrality. 
The  first  policy  would  increase  tensions  in  north¬ 
ern  Europe  and  cause  Finland  to  Join  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization.  It  would  0*  impossible  for 
Borway  and  Danmark  to  receive  optimal  protection 
Tem  BATO  under  today's  advantageous  conditions 
without  risk  of  provoking  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
Sweden  to  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union  would  neces¬ 
sitate  American  presence  in  Borway  and  Denmark, 
which  would  advaraaly  affect  the  Baltic  defense 
of  West  Germany  and  add  to  tensions.  The  thir* 
alternative  would  be  totally  unacceptable  because 
in  case  of  war  a  disarmed  country  would  instantly 
become  a  battlefield.  Therefore,  frwdsc  has  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  its  isolated  neutrality,  sup¬ 
ported  by  strong  ams merits. 


1366 

Utter,  lames  N.  THE  UBITtD  STATES -JAPAI  ALL1AKE. 
Bawal  War  College  reelm*,  e.  82,  Ian.  1970:  19-39. 

nor  m 

Bibliographical  re force coo  Included  U  “Foot¬ 
notes":  p.  36-39- 

Ammim  the  crisis  U  U. 8. -Japanese  relations, 
focus  Ug  an  economic,  military,  end  strategic 
issues,  and  dismasts  policy  options  and  future 
prospects-  Utter  oocclndo*  Uot  "the  dominant 
thrust  of  Japanese  policy  today  is  sot  toward  the 
sharing  of  cental  asm  at  burdens  in  Asia,  but  toward 
a  ptdisl  military  ilsssggmwft  from  Urn  United 
Stale* 


1367 

Frei,  Daniel.  CIEUTRALIZED  ZOBES.  Al  ATTEMPT  TO¬ 
WARD  A  STRATEGIC  POWER-POLITICS  THEORY 1  Beutral- 
isierte  Zonen.  Vcrsuch  einer  stmtcgl ac h-mncht- 
politlscben  Thtorle.  Wehrvlssenscbsftllcbe  Rund¬ 
schau;  Zeltschrift  rtr  die  europtlsche  Slcberbelt, 
v.  19.  Dec.  1969:  665-675. 

U3.Wk85,  v.  19 

Develops  seven  "strategic  power-politics  kqrpotb- 
eses  about  tbe  stability  of  neutralised  zones, 
which  demonstrate  that  truly  successful  neutrali¬ 
sation  can  be  realised  only  under  very  special 
conditions"  like  the  poll ti comilitary  insignifi¬ 
cance  tod  high  domestic  political  atabllity  of  tbs 
neutralised  territory  and  equal  advantages  for  tbs 
conflicting  parties  by  the  establishment  of  s  neu¬ 
tral  tone. 


1366 

Griffith,  William  E.  ZERO  HOUR  FOR  THE  HI  DOLE  EAST. 
Raadsr't  digest,  v.  96,  Jan.  1970:  k9-53. 

AP2.R255,  v.  96 

To  ease  the  tens*  military  situation  and  re¬ 
establish  American  influence  in  the  Arab  world, 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  Powers  should 
mintain  naval  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Mediterranean,  assist  those  Arab  States  in 
which  the  United  States  has  Important  interests, 
and  reaffirm  America's  cemmltasnt  to  help  Israel, 
while  reserving  the  right  to  oppose  another  preemp¬ 
tive  war.  Tha  Uni  tec  States  should  also  persuade 
tbs  IarmeliJ  to  agree  to  international  control 
over  Jerusalem  and  abandon  their  paramilitary  ag¬ 
ricultural  settlements  is  occupied  territory.  The 
United  States  should  propose  am  impartial  pence 
plan  calling  for  the  evacuation  of  all  territory 
seised  in  the  1967  war  except  for  the  Golan 
Belghta.  deployment  of  a  United  Rations  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force,  and  self-determination  for  the  Arabs. 

%e  American*  cannot  solve  the  Middle  East  crisis; 
we  can  defuse  it.” 


1*69 

Bull,  Roger  U.  THE  FAR1S  ACCORDS.  Americas  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  Journal,  v.  56,  Jan.  1970;  3k-36. 

LL 

The  Geneva  accords  of  195k  offer  a  workable  be¬ 
lli  for  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War  provided 
that  all  parties  igre*  to  be  bound  by  them.  As  an 
Initial  step,  the  Paris  accords,  the  1970  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Geneva  accords,  could  provide  for  tbe 
regroup i emt  of  opposing  forces  behind  lines  re¬ 
flecting  h  facto  control  of  territory,  including 
withdrawal  fron  relatively  isolated  pockets  of 
strength.  Elections  to  establish  a  m*  government 
for  the  south  could  follow,  ait  bough  preferably  in 
leas  than  the  2-year  interval  specified  in  ti* 
Geneva  accords.  A  second  stage  of  elections  could 
be  held  at  a  later  date  on  tv  question  of  reuni¬ 
fication.  As  at  indicatin'  of  good  faith,  the 
*Jai'*-d  State*  could  lag lament  oos*  seat-ares  of  an 
armistice—*.*.,  partial  regrouping— wc,i laterally, 
but  it  should  mot.  withdraw  its  irwi=  from  Vietnam 
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prior  to  elections  since  this  would  aaount  to  for¬ 
feiting  the  objective  for  which  it  has  fought  In 
yietnaci  els,  tne  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
decide  their  own  destiny. 


Ancles  toward  the  economic  and  political  Integra* 
tic*  of  Western  Europe  and  the  unification  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  discusses  the  role  of  Eastern  Europe  In 
European  Integration  and  the  European  security 
ays  tea. 


i  ifj 

WJaUlnen,  Abti.  CFIHLABD'S  SHARE  TE  BUILDIHO  EU- 
ROPtAR  SECURITY]  Plnnlands  Antell  as  Aufbau  der 
europEischen  Slcberhelt.  Europa-Arcblr,  e.  25, 
Jen.  25,  1970:  43-48. 

D639.B86.  w.  25 

Points  to  the  relationship  of  the  superpowers  as 
the  single  eoct  inportent  factor  influencing  Fin¬ 
nish  security.  Finland's  postwar  foreign  policy 
has  given  it  the  stable  position  of  an  active  neu¬ 
tral  state.  For  this  It  has  relied  on  relations 
of  nutusl  trust  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  close 
legal,  cultural,  and  social  cooperation  with  other 
Scandinavian  countries.  A  treaty  of  1946  with  the 
Soviet  Union  alas  to  prevent  Finnish  territory 
from  being  used  for  an  attack  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  nuclear  ooeproll fvration  treaty.  If 
ratified,  will  realise  President  Kakkonen's  1963 
plan  to  oafce  Scandinavia  a  nuclear-free  tone.  An¬ 
other  Finnish  idea  Is  the  creation  of  a  neutral 
tone  between  Finland  and  Eorwny  to  prevent  foreign 
countries  from  using  Finnish  or  Eonseglaa  terri¬ 
tory  for  their  own  purposes.  Realising  that  the 
situation  In  central  Europe  con  greatly  affect  Its 
security,  Finland  now  wants  to  help  eliminate  ten¬ 
sions  and  stabilise  relations  la  that  area.  Since 
it  Maintains  equally  good  relations  with  the  East 
and  the  West,  it  proposes  to  serve  as  hoot  for  n 
European  security  conference . 


ttayrte!’-.  Dau,  rA  dans  C.  Blaawmger.  CTIE  EEB- 

tral  rations  a  huropeai  nrreauna*;  cowrofer- 

~.H5— COEF1WTATIORS— AIRERATTVES]  Me  Rsutmlem 
In  der  europEischen  Integration;  ton trove rsen — 
toofrantatianen — Alternatives.  Jr  Qatar  re  l eb- 
ische  Oesellschsft  fQr  AuaaeapolitU  wad  Interna¬ 
tionale  besiefctagva.  Schrl  ft  core  1  be ,  v.  5.  Wien, 
W.  SratmQller  09701  696  p. 

FRCP  M 


Partial  contents  .—Foreword.— pt .  1.  Sencral 
jurat tons  of  neutrality:  International  law  prob- 
Irme  of  neutrality  end  the  policy  of  neutrality, 
tgr  -aldenar  Rvmner.  Changes  la  Use  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  neutrality,  by  Xaas  IMynedt.—pt.  2. 
Political  aspects  of  European  Integration:  3chu- 
aan's  or  5*  Senile* s  Europe?  by  Alois  RUlla. 
IvritvcUvrt  of  the  political  -si  rieatloa  of  ta¬ 
rot-  in  tar  neutrals'  view,  by  dee. — Claude  Paves. 
Interstate  «r  awpraaatleaal  principles  of  Integra¬ 
tion  la  tne  anal!  states*  new,  by  Baa-  .if l staph 
Blaswnnger. --Recapitulation,  by  nans  Harris  at.— 
Final  observations:  strategy  and  tactics  In  U>e 
integration  policy  la  the  neutrals*  view,  by  Baas 
Mnyrtedl  an*  Mans  ThrUtaph  Unswanger .  —LUt  Cf 
artjwr*  .—lades. 

r  aiders  Swiss  mu  Austrian  prlaclplee  and  pm- 
id-f  af  neutrality  in  the  coateut  of  postwar  tea- 
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Standi ab,  J.  F.  EUBSUIT  OF  PEACE  IE  IRE  PER8IAR 
OULF.  World  affairs,  v.  132,  Doc.  1969:  235-244. 
nap.  JX1901.V7.  v.  132 


Tbs  history  of  ths  Persian  Quit  are*  indicates 
that  a  unifying  force  is  aaotssary  far  Its  control 
and  protection.  The  proponed  British  withdrawal 
means  either  the  substitution  of  another  and  alien 
power  or  disruptive  anarchy.  Long  oovotcus  of  a 
warm-water  port  and  of  damnation  In  the  Middle 
East,  ths  8oviat  union  new  steads  patiently  In  the 
background.  Before  creating  a  power  vacum  East 
of  Suss,  tnc  British  Government  should  ask  what  al¬ 
ternative  safeguards  have  been  devised  and  whether 
It  has  fulfilled  its  aoral  obligations. 
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Tierney,  Jots  J.  TEE  UCAKAOUAR  EXPEBIEECE  ABD 
1MTTED  STARS  CART  WEAR  POLICY.  World  affairs, 
e.  132.  Dec.  1969:  195-206. 

JX1901.W7,  v.  132 

History  of  U-8.  nonluterweotlon  la  ths  Caribbe¬ 
an,  vhlcfa  Is  wtalyxed  an  n  cane  study  In  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  policy  principles  and  prngfWM 
that  la  still  relevant  for  an  sndnmaodlag  of  the 
nature  mi  dsvolopaaat  of  gsaerml  regional  poli¬ 
cies.  Tierney  concludes  that  global  priorities 
should  determine  regional  policies,  that  ths  tar- 
mOntlon  of  regional  policy  Involve:  not  only  ob¬ 
jective  reality  but  the  statesmen's  perceptions, 
wd  that  practical  experience  In  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  Is  nor*  important  than  Intellectual  analysis. 
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WMUbEck,  Krister.  FIERI  SR  FORK!  OR  POLICY:  SOME 
COMPARATIVE  PERSPECTIVE  Cooperation  and  con¬ 
flict,  no.  4,  1969:  262-296. 

PROP  RR 


Discusses  the  foreign  policy  doctrines  of  Fin¬ 
land,  wlag  Max  Jstobeon'a  flMljfc  HftaUBi  A 
Study  of  Finnish  ZStSlML  folia  Slutv  IM  AmM 
World  War  as  a  starting  point. Whhlbich  oxamjaes 
Ftnatsh  policy  from  a  comparative  perspective  to 
throw  some  light  00  the  dllaamu  of  neutrality 
sad  the  lapact  of  foreign  relations  on  domestic 
policy. 


OUTER  SPACE 

1JT5 

Waldheim,  Kurt.  tOOTSR  SPACE  ABB  tRYCBRIAtTQRAL  CC- 
OffJMfftOR.  A  LECTURE  OEUVRES  OB  JUUf  29.  1966, 
St  TEE  OCCAUOR  OF  IRE  OPBIRC  OP  Ttt  UTB  Um»- 
MtlORAL  SSKtSAR  FQR  DIPLOMATS  D  KUBKEIM  CASTLE) 
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Veltraum  und  Internationale  Zusanmenarbeit.  Vor- 
trsg  gehalteo  m  29.  Juli  1968  anllaslieh  der 
BrSffmiag  tel  12.  Internationales  Dlplonatenseni- 
nan  auf  Schloss  Klesbela.  CWlenl  Buadeaninlster- 
ium  f Sr  Auswlrtlge  Aageleganhelten,  Abtellung 
Press*  u.  Information  Cljbfl]  10  p. 

JX1963.MIL 

Contends  that  the  8oviet-Ansriean  space  race  la 
Influenced  partly  by  the  Military  potential  of 
pertinent  aelentifle  and  technological  progress. 
The  exploration  prondaea,  however,  to  bring  about 
a  new  era  In  Indue trial  eeoooadc  development  and 
civilisation.  Waldheim  dlacuaaea  the  internation¬ 
al  law  aapeota  of  apace  coloration  and  toadamsn- 
tala  and  lnatitutlona  of  international  cooperation 
In  the  technological  uae  of  apace  for  hroadc eat¬ 
ing,  neteorology,  and  navigational  control. 


VIOLATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
AND  RESPONSES 
Violation,  inspection,  verification 
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Crangle,  Hobart  0.  SPTIIO,  THX  CIA  AMD  THE  IBf 
ncnouxnr.  HI  pan  Itra,  v.  6,  Feb.  1970:  7-16. 

PMF  m 

"Abet rec ted  toon  a  paper." 

Kxmnlaes  the  "new  Intalllgira  artbodology"— Lta 
capabilities,  organl actional  requisites,  dangers, 
and  advantages  and  disadvantages  In  ocnparlson 
sdtb  the  older,  ageat-orl anted  Methodology.  The 
nee  aeplonega  techniques  are  the  outgrowth  of  a 
stools  new  technology  of  Intonation  gathering  and 
nanlpulatlan — date  processing,  electronics,  pho¬ 
tography,  overhand  surveillance,  and  selenology. 


13TT 

Hamilton,  Andrew.  AIM  TALCS:  IB -GROUP  OCBAXK  OH 
W*  SOBICAL  ISSUE.  Science,  v.  168,  Apr.  10. 
1970:  236-2)6.  01.835.  v.  168 

Describee  current  discussions  within  the  Gov- 
irsn an*  concerning  the  verlflontloo  problem  in 
the  ctrctcglc  erne  llnl tatlon  talks  (BALT)  and 
enphsalaaa  the  Oatonae  Department's  lnsieteooe 
on  stringent  inspection  etendnrds.  Liberal 
control  special! cte  fear  that  the  Paatageo,  which 
they  see  an  being  enltomly  unaynpathetle  to  end¬ 
ing  the  eras  race,  «1U  one  lu  superior  techni¬ 
cal  resources  to  support  ec  satlccatrol  bins  end 
denlnnte  the  BALT  review. 


lire 

interactional  Institute  tor  Pence  end  Conflict  He¬ 
at  arch.  Bclanle  Btuds  toons.  8BMK  MffHOSd  FOR 
■na^vneran  lemeonerepm  jy  IMBSSHUH 

or  710  STATUS  m  aoruxx.  Report  w  a  study 
group;  rapporteur  Dr.  DerU  Dories.  Stoehholn, 
Almqvlst  and  HttaoU  (19693  99  9-  Uluc.  (Stock- 


2) 

UOL63.3.I33  1969 
fetbllcgrephlcel  toeteeuc. 


Contents. — Preface. — Bfnary  of  report  of  SIPRI 
selsnlc  study  group. —Introduction:  selsamloglcal 
outlines.— The  detection  and  location  of  selsnie 
events.- The  dlsorlal nation  of  earthquakes  sod  ex¬ 
plosions.— Conclusions  that  any  be  dream  fren 
selenologlcal  work  end  other  topics.— Appendixes : 
Seisno logic ally  lnportant  nuclear  explosion*.  De¬ 
coupling.  Anplitude /yield  relationships.  The 
negnitude  prohlen.  Complexity.  Possible  usee  of 
decision  theory  in  underground  test  ban  control. 
Scsw  studies  of  the  capability  of  a  66  station 
network.  Historical  note. 

Reports  date  leading  to  the  general  scientific 
agreeaent  that  signals  generated  by  explosions 
can  be  distinguished  toon  thoee  generated  by 
earthquake! .  The  ability  to  Identify  explosion 
activity  positively  opens  tip  new  pose ibl  11  ties  in 
•elaale  verification.  The  existing  Western  sels- 
ale  network  can  now  achieve  positive  identifica¬ 
tion  down  to  a  level  of  20  to  60  kllotona  exploded 
in  granite.  Identi flection  of  explosions  down  to 
10  kllotoas  In  granite  Is  now  possible  and  should 
be  achieved  routinely  with  the  iwproved  equipment 
be  coning  available.  The  present  state  of  the  am 
la  such  that  the  possibility  of  selaaiic  verifica¬ 
tion  in  the  2  to  10  kilo  ton  range  can  profitably 
be  explored. 
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Kalla,  K.  L.  DUCAT  RATI  OF  JMBWK  AXPUIWOS  PROM 
WCLXA1  EXFlOeiQgB  AID  UK  MUKRUDK  RKLATIGHS  H 
THX  VICBRML  MSTAHCX  HAHG8  1*  to  98*.  1& 

Sol  ecological  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v. 

50.  Apr.  1970:  667-660. 

9531.83,  v.  60 

References:  p.  659-660. 

Study  of  the  decay  rate  with  epl central  distance 
of  F-wevt  amplitudes  from  auclear  explosions  in 
the~dl stance  range  1*  to  98*  has  revealed  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  continuous  amplitude  curve  of  Guten¬ 
berg,  the  amplitudes  are  moot  appropriately  repre¬ 
sented  Mr  six  discontinuous  curves.  Corresponding 
to  these  tlx  wpiltude  decay  curves,  aagnltude  re¬ 
lations  were  worked  out.  The  new  nagnitJdw  rela¬ 
tione  yield  ccnaistent  Magnitudes  tor  nuclear  ex- 
plosions  ss  Mil  as  earthquakes  Independent  of 
apioeatral  distance  ever  the  entire  distance  range 
of  1*  to  98*.  The  Magnitude  valuta  ere  however 
slightly  shifted  towards  the  higher  aide  by  0.22 
aagnltude  unit  (at  g  ■  6.5)  as  compared  to  those 
predicted  by  the  Outeaberg-Hlcht*.  method.  Magni¬ 
tudes  are  evaluated  tor  Logan,  Hanes  end  Salmon 
explosions  using  the  new  aagnltude  relations,  and 
they  agree  fairly  wall  with  the  published  magni¬ 
tude*  tor  theta  events  dote  reload  by  other  workers 
using  the  Outenherg-Rlehter  method.  These  ampli¬ 
tude  decay  curves  adwa  compared  with  the  trawl- 
time  curves  of  Carder  (1966)  do  mow  o  res  noble 
rorrvtpoooeoct  be  twees  the  starting  points  of  am¬ 
plitude  curves  and  the  distances  when  Uw  deeply 
refracted  phases  toon  plausible  velocity  discon¬ 
tinuities  Is  tbs  seetle  start  appear ii*  a*  first 
arrivals  oa  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  (Abstract 
supplied) 
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Reed,  ,i oek  W.  OPERATION  PRAIRIE  FnAT,  AIRBLAST 
PROJECT  LN-106,  MICRO BAROGRAPn  MEASUREMENTS ,  FI¬ 
NAL  REPOST:  "DISTRIBUTION  Of  AIRBLAST  AMPLITUDES 
IN  THE  OZONQSPKERE  SOUND  RINGS."  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  Manilla  Laboratories,  1969.  b7  P-  (Gandia 
Laboratories  SC-M-69-33) 

Sci  RR 

Microfiche  TID-LSOO 

Eighteen  microbarographs  recorded  air  clast  from 
PRAIRIE  PUT  and  three  1.2-ton  HE  blasts.  Sensors 
were  spaced  at  1-  and  2-mlle  intervals  at  dis¬ 
tances  from  119  to  lltl  miles  vest  of  the  bursts* 
to  record  ozonosphere  ducted  propagations*  hope¬ 
fully  in  a  caustic.  Results  shoved  that  there 
were  humps  in  the  amplitude-versua-distance  curve 
vh:  ch  were  observed  to  pass  through  the  array  and 
changed  from  shot  to  shot.  These  appear  to  be  the 
caustic,  which  was  broken  up  by  atmospheric  irreg¬ 
ularities,  and  resulted  in  approximately  double 
amplitudes  over  6-  to  8-mile  bands.  Amplitudes 
were  proportional  to  the  Q.L25  power  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  blast  yield,  which  was  close  to  the  Q.UO  value 
previously  measured.  (Abstract  supplied) 


1  181 

Seed,  H.  Bolton,  and  I.  M.  Idriss.  ANALYSES  OF 
GROUND  MOTIONS  AT  UNION  RAY,  SEATTLE,  DURING 
EARTHQUAKES  AND  DISTANT  NUCLEAR  BLASTS.  In  Seis- 
mological  Society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  60, 
Feb.  1970:  125-136. 

QE531.S3,  v.  60 

References:  p.  136. 

Recordings  of  accelerations  at  three  different 
depths  within  the  soil  profile  at  Union  Bay  were 
obtained  during  a  mild  nearby  earthquake  and  three 
distant  nuclear  blast  events.  These  recordings 
were  made  by  instruments  which  had  been  placed  in 
peat  10  feet  below  the  ground  surface,  in  clay  6l 
feet  below  the  ground  surface  and  in  glacial  till 
105  feet  below  the  ground  surface.  Accelerations 
in  the  EW,  NS  and  vertical  directions  were  record¬ 
ed  simultaneously  at  these  three  depths.  Using  an 
equivalent  linear  variable  damping  lumped-mass  so¬ 
lution,  incorporating  strain-dependent  material 
properties  for  the  peat  and  clay  layers,  the  mo¬ 
tions  throughout  the  deposits  were  computed.  The 
recorded  accelerati ins  in  the  glacial  till  were 
used  as  input  base  motion.  Comparisons  of  the 
time  Histories  of  accelerations,  maximum  accelera¬ 
tions  and  spectral  values  of  the  motions  recorded 
during  the  nearby  earthquake  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  computed  motions  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
agreement.  The  maximum  accelerations  recorded 
during  the  distant  nuclear  blast  events  also  com¬ 
pared  well  with  the  computed  accelerations.  (Ab¬ 
stract  supplied) 

1  Sti.’ 

Var.'.hoso ,  T.  G. ,  and  Vijai  Kumar.  DETECTION  AND  LO¬ 
CATION  OP  AN  ATMOSPHERIC  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION  BY  MI¬ 
CRO  BAROGRAPH  APPAYS .  Nature  (London)  v.  225,  Jan. 
17,  1970:  259-261. 

Q1.N2,  v.  <:25 


Reports  on  the  use  of  two  sensitive,  tripartite, 
microbarograph  arrays  to  detect  and  locate  the 
Communist  Chinese  thermonuclear  test  of  December 
27,  1968.  The  results  "suggest  the  possibility  of 
locating  large  atmospheric  explosions  by  a  group 
of  well  separated  microbarograph  arrays,  and  of 
accentuating  their  acoustic  gravity  wave  signals 
by  phased  summation  using  an  array  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  25  to  30  km  and  spacing  of  5  km." 


Enforcement 
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Gupta,  D.  CTHE  KARLSRUHE  PROJECT  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  THE  FlflW  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL]  Dan  Pro- 
Jekt  Spaltstoffflusskontrolle  in  Karlsruhe. 
Atoowirtechaft— Atomtechnlk,  v.  15,  Jan.  1970: 
35-bl.  illus.  TK90001.A97,  v.  15 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  supervisory  By stem  is  to 
discover  or  prevent  any  diversion  of  fissionable 
material  from  the  peaceful  to  the  non-peace ful 
sector.  An  optimum  combination  of  three  measures 
muBt  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  namely  the 
tightness  of  nuclear  plants  with  respect  to  their 
content  of  fissionable  material,  the  quantity  bal¬ 
ance  of  fissionable  material  for  the  overall 
fuel  cycle,  and  surveillance,  i.e.  the  mechanical 
or  human  observation  of  events  which  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  quantity  of  fissionable  material.  A 
system  of  international  interest  for  the  control 
of  the  flow  of  fissionable  material  is  being 
worked  out  and  tested  in  the  nuclear  research 
centre  Karlsruhe  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
foreign  institutes.  So  far  four  integral  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out,  two  in  a  plutonium 
fabrication  plant  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Karlsruhe  Nuclear  Research  Center  and  two  in  the 
Eurochemic  processing  plant  in  Mol.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  at  the  first  plant,  which  are 
described  here,  show  that  a  modern  monitoring 
system  can  be  introduced  using  available  instru¬ 
mentation  into  an  existing  commercial  plant  after 
certain  additional,  work  has  been  carried  out. 
(Abstract  supplied,  modified) 


138b 

Miranda,  Ugo.  SAFEGUARD  AND  CONTROL  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
NUCLEAR  MATERIALS.  Euro-spectra,  v.  8,  Dec.  1969: 
112-118.  illus.  QC788.E9,  v.  8 

Describes  Euratom  control  objectives,  types  and 
quantities  of  materials  supervised,  control 
structure,  and  monitoring  devices  and  techniques. 
While  the  Euratom  safeguards  mechanism  is  not  a 
police  system,  it  can  detect  the  misappropria¬ 
tions  of  fissile  materials  for  military  purposes. 
New  surveillance  techniques,  based  on  various  le¬ 
gal  aid  technical  concepts,  are  being  developed. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  MEASURES 
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Carter,  Luther  J.  SWORDS  INTO  PLOUGHSHARES:  HAN¬ 
FORD  MAKES  THE  SWITCH.  Science,  V.  3.67,  Mar.  6, 
1970:  1357-1358,  1360-1361.  illus. 

Q1.S35,  v.  167 

Describee  the  Atonic  Energy  CoBBdaslon' s  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  to  convert  the  Hanford  plutonium 
vorks  from  weapons  material  production  to  peace- 
fui  research,'  using  new  contracts  tc  attract  in¬ 
vestment  in  nuclear  end  nonnuclear  projects  in  the 
Richland,  Hash. ,  area.  Carter  concludes  that  Han¬ 
ford  could  become  a  major  nuclear  power  center  for 
the  Northwest. 


OTHER  PROBLEMS  AND  MEASURES 
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CONFERENCE  FOR  EUROPEAN  SECURITY  AND  CO-OPERATION, 
VIENNA,  29  NOVEMBER-1  DECEMBER  1969;  REPORTS  AND 
DOCUMENTS.  In  International  Institute  for  Peace. 
Active  co-existence,  no.  22,  Oct. /Dee.  1969:  1-78. 

PfcGP  HR 

Contents. — List  of  participants  at  the  Vienna 
Conference.— Coaminique. — Opening  address  by 
Maurice  LambiUiotte  (Belgium). — Vienna  eclara- 
ti on. — Commission  no.  1.  Present  territorial  re¬ 
alities  in  Europe  (borders  and  the  two  German 
states):  Report  by  Dr.  Arvidson  (Sweden):.  Report 
of  Ccmmlselon. —Commission  no.  2.  Search  for  ways 
and  means  which  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
collective  security  in  Europe  and  render  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  military  groupings  useless:  Report 
by  Stanislav  Trepczynski  (Poland).  Report  of  the 
Commission. — Commission  no.  3.  Armaments  and  dis¬ 
armament  (report  of  the  Commission). — Commission 
no.  U.  Different  forms  of  co-operation  in  Europe: 
Report  hy  Charles  Roger  (reporter  from  the  Europe¬ 
an  League  of  Economic  Co-operation  to  the  East- 
West  round  tables  held  in  Brussels  in  May  1965  and 
February  1967).  Report  of  the  Commission. — Report 
of  the  young  participants  in  the  meeting. 

Reports  and  recommendations  of  a  conference  on 
the  problems  of  European  security  and  cooperation. 
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Feld,  Bernard  T.  SCIENTIST'S  ROLE  IN  ARMS  CONTROL. 
Bulletin  of  the  atomic  scientists,  v.  26,  Jan. 
1970:  7-8,  1*7-48.  TK91U5.A8U,  v.  26 

A  deterrent  posture  that  depends  exclusively  on 
maintenance  of  an  assured-destruction  capability 
is  inherently  unstable.  Acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  parity,  sufficiency,  and  arms  control  is 
also  required  if  stability  is  to  be  achieved.  The 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  signify  superpower 
acceptance  of  the  arms  control  principle,  but  the 
practical  Issues  are  still  to  he  faced.  A  partic¬ 
ularly  urgent  problem  iB  that  of  technological 
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change.  The  question  wises  whether  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  work  out  arrangements  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  technological  innovation.  ABM  and  the 
suit ip le  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle 
illustrate  the  difficulties.  Scientists  have 
found  it  all  too  easy  to  rationalize  their  parti¬ 
cipation  in  defense  research  and  development .  To¬ 
day;  however,  in  light  of  the  evident*  that  mili¬ 
tary  research  has  become  counterproductive;  "the 
most  useful  and  patriotic  thing  scientists  can  do 
is  to  withhold  their  talents  from  the  weapons 
field."  This  would  not  bring  military  research  in 
the  United  States  to  a  halt,  n‘r  is  that  the  in¬ 
tention.  What  it  might  do  is  equalize  the  pace  of 
development  of  new  weapons  systems  and  the  mech¬ 
anisms  for  their  control. 

1338  •!  : 

Holzer,  Horst.  CSOCIOLOGY  AND  PEACE  RESEARCH;  A 
DISCUSSION  OF  PREMISES  AND  TASKS 1  Sozioiogie'  und 
Friedensforschung;  Diskussion  von  PrSmicsen  und 
Aufgaben.  Poiitische  Studlen,  v.  21,  Jan ./Feb. 
1970:  51-65.  '■  H35.P66.v-  21  ^ 

Underlines  the  importance  of  the  professional 
integrity  of  'sociologists  for  peace  research  and 
discusses  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
their  inquiry  . 

1389 

Jenisch,  Uve.  [MODELS  FOR  AN  ORDER  OF  THE  USE  OF 
THE  DEEP  SEAS!  Modelle  zur  Ordnung  der  Tiefsee- 
nutzung.  Aussenpolitik,  v.  20,  Dec.  1969:  709-720. 

D839-A885,  v.  20 

Considers  the  general  problems  of  securing 
peaceful  use  of  the  undersea  area,  outlines  its 
present  legal  regime,  and  discusses  a  number  of 
proposals  for  the  resolution  of  these  problems 
in  international  law,  including  international  con¬ 
trol  and  the  Soviet-American  draft  treaty  on  arms 
limitation  on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor.  Jenisch 
describes  U.N.  efforts  that  may  pave  the  way  to 
an  undersea  disarmament  agreement. 


1390 

Landauer,  Carl.  GERMANY:  ILLUSIONS  AND  DILEMMAS. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  1  World  [19693  360  p. 

DD26l.h.L35 

Bibliographical  references  included  in  "Notes" 
(p.  281-351). 

Contents. — Preface. — The  German  state  of  mind 
and  the  facts  of  history. — The  constellation  of 
forces  in  domestic  politics. — Some  special  issues 
of  foreign  poll cy . —Changes  in  the  world  scene  and 
their  impact  on  the  German  problem. — An  American 
policy  for  Germany. — Remnants  of  the  perfectionist 
illusion. — Postscript:  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Chine. — Notes.— Index  of  names. — Index  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

Discusses  the  German  question  in  the  context  of 
WeBt  German  domestic  politics  and  international 
relations,  particularly  U.S. -Soviet  and  East  Ger¬ 
man-West  German  relations. 
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Leonard,  James  F.  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  METHODS 
OF  WAFF ARE,  Iri  U.S.  Deot.  of  State.  Department 
of  State  bulletin,  v,  6s,  Jan.  26,  1970:  95-99. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

"Statement  made  on  December  10  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  .  .  .  together  with  the  texts  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  Committee  I  cm  December  10 
and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  16." 

U.S.  objections  to  a  proposed  General  Assembly 
resolution  that  would  declare  the  use  of  "any 
chemical  agents  of  warfare-chemical  substances, 
whether  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid— which  might  be 
employed  because  of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on 
men,  animals  or  plants"  or  "any  biological  agents 
of  warfare— living  organise,  whatever  their  na¬ 
ture,  or  infective  material  derived  from  them— 
which  are  Intended  to  cause  disease  or  death  in 
man,  animals  or  plants"  contrary  to  international 
law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

The  United  States  considers  "it  inappropriate  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  attempt  to  interpret  in¬ 
ternational  law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  proto¬ 
col,  or  any  other  treaty,  by  means  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion"  and  does  not  believe  that  "the  conclusion 
contained  in  the  resolution  with  respect  to  what 
is  prohibited  under  generally  recognized  rules  of 
international  law  as  embodiet-  in  the  Geneva  proto¬ 
col  can  be  Justified." 


1392 

Marx,  Werner.  CTHE  CONCERN  OF  THE  GREAT.  AS  INADE¬ 
QUATE  DRAFT  FOR  CONTROL  OF  THE  SEABED!  Das  Ge- 
sehfift  der  Grossen.  Unzulfcglicher  Etttwurf  fiber 
die  Kontrolle  des  Keeresbodens .  Christ  und  Welt, 
v.  22,  Oct.  24,  1969:  7. 

BR4.C37,  V.  22 

Criticizes  the  West  German  Foreign  Ministry  for 
promising  its  support  to  the  Soviet-American  draft 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  from  the  ocean  floor.  The 
proposed  treaty  neither  contributes  to  disarmament 
nor  provides  for  sanctions  against  itB  violation. 

It  provides  for  grossly  inadequate  verification 
machinery  and  discriminates  against  the  nonnuclear- 
weapon  states  by  giving  the  superpowers  a  right  to 
veto  treaty  amendments. 


1393 

Meselson,  Matthew,  and  Paul  Doty.  CHEMICAL  AND  BIO¬ 
LOGICAL  WARFARE,  In  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Bulletin,  v.  23,  Jan.  1970:  2-14. 

AS36.A48516,  v.  23 

Summary  of  addresses  delivered  to  the  November 
1969  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences . 

Remarks  on  U.S.  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policy.  Both  men  urge  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  ban  Imposed  by  that  agreement  does  extend 
to  the  use  of  herbicides  and  tear  gases. 


1394 

Metzger,  Peter.  PROJECT  0A88U0QY  AND  CATCH-65.  Nev 
York  times  magazine,  Feb.  22,  1970:  26-27,  79-80, 
82-84.  illus.  AP2.N6575,  1970 

Every  nuclear  explosion— even  a  peaceful  one — 
produces  radioactivity,  and  this  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  bcnefitr  promised  oy  Project 
Plowshare  can  be  expected  to  outweigh  the  hazards 
of  radioactive  pollution.  The  people  of  Colorado 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question  Just 
last  year,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  was  preparing  to  move  its 
experiments  on  the  feasibility  of  using  nuclear 
explosives  to  release  natural  gases  to  their 
state.  The  first  such  experiment,  the  Oasbuggy 
shot,  conducted  in  Nev  Mexi -o,  released  no  radio¬ 
activity  into  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  but,  in  disposing  of  radioactive  gases 
trapped  underground,  a  substantial  amount  of  radi¬ 
oactive  krypton-85  was  released  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Assurances  by  the  AEC  that  adequate  pre¬ 
cautions  would  be  taken  in  the  Colorado  tests  did 
little  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  those  Coloradans 
who  were  aware  the  the  AEC  has  all  too  frequently 
failed  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  public  from  radiation  hazards  incident  up¬ 
on  itB  operations.  The  AEC  hopes  to  derive  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  benefits  from  its  Plowshare  ex¬ 
periments  ,  yet  investigation  will  show  that  none 
of  these  programs  is  likely  ever  to  be  economical. 
In  assessing  the  cost  of  Plowshare,  one  must  con¬ 
sider  the  impact  of  Plowshare  experiments  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  "prohibits  any  nu¬ 
clear  explosion  that  will  release  radioactive  de¬ 
bris  across  national  borders."  Project  Schooner, 
a  cratering  experiment,  produced  detectable  In¬ 
creases  of  radiation  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  a  clear 
violation  of  the  test  ban.  Continuation  of  this 
practice  is  certain  to  erode  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  test  ban  treaty.  How  can  the  public 
protect  itself  from  the  AEC'b  irresponsibility! 

The  best  solution  would  be  "to  institute  the  same 
system  of  checks  and  balances  over  the  A.E.C.  that 
all  other  governmental  institutions  must  live 
with."  The  AEC's  self -regulatory  status  must  be 
terminated.  The  facts  concerning  AEC's  Plowshare 
plans  must  be  put  before  the  public  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  benefits  will  outweigh  the  haz¬ 
ards  decided  hy  the  people  and  not  a  technological 
elite . 


1395 

Nelson,  Gaylord.  OUR  GERM-WARFARE  PLANS.  Pageant, 
v.  25,  Nov.  1969:  84-91. 

AP2.P2434,  v.  25 

"As  told  to  James  C.  G.  Conniff." 

Includes  a  statement  hy  Representative  Richard 
D.  McCarthy. 

Criticizes  America's  ill-defined  policy  on  chem¬ 
ical  and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  and  the  misman¬ 
agement  and  excessive  secrecy  surrounding  CBW  pro¬ 
grams.  A  congressional  investigation  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  facts  and  hazards  Involved  before 
additional  accidents  occur.  Instead  of  deescalat- 
ing  the  arms  race,  the  United  States  is  spending 
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|(350  to  0600  million  *  year  on  CBW  and  only  09  to 
010  million  annually  on  disarmament  affairs.  Re¬ 
nunciation  of  CBW  and  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  would  enhance  U.S,  national  security  and 
go  far  toward  ending  the  arms  race  that  threatens 
world  peace  and  the  survival  of  man. 

1396 

Nixon,  Richard  M.,  Pres.  U.B.  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOG¬ 
ICAL  OFFENSE  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS.  Ifi  U.S. 

Lent,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  61,  Dec.  15,  1969:  51*1-5*3. 

JX232.A33,  v.  61 

"Statement  .  .  .  Issued  on  November  25,  together 
with  the  texts  of  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  and 
a  revised  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare,  which  was  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Consul ttee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  August  26," 
1969. 

Announces  changes  in  U.S.  policy  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap¬ 
ons.  The  United  States  "reaffirms  its  oft-re¬ 
peated  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons"  and  "extends  this  renunciation 
to  the  first  use  of  incapacitating  chemicals." 

It  "shall  renounce  the  use  of  lethal  biological 
agents  and  weapons  and  all  other  methods  of  bio¬ 
logical  varfare"  and  "will  confine  its  biological 
research  to  defensive  measures,  such  as  immini ac¬ 
tion  and  safety  measures."  The  United  States 
"associates  itself  with  the  principles  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention, 
which  would  ban  the  use  of  biological  methods  of 
werfare,"  but  will  seek  "to  clarify  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  draft  to  assure  that  necessary 
safeguards  are  included."  In  addition,  "the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  submit  to  the  Senate ,  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925,  which  prohibits  the  first  use 
in  war  of  'asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases 
and  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.'" 

1397 

PEACEFUL  USES  OF  THE  SEA-BED:  COMMITTEE  CONCLUDES 
GENERAL  DEBATE.  UN  monthly  chronicle,  v.  6,  Dec. 
1969:  60-66.  JX19TT.A1U56I*.  v.  6 

Outlines  five  draft  resolutions  concerned  with 
defining  the  status  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor 
In  international  law  and  limiting  the  exsrclse  of 
national  sovereignty  over  these  areas  pending  the 
establishment  of  an  international  regime  to  gov¬ 
ern  them.  The  reports  end  recommendations  of  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Cosoittee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea-Sed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  heyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  are  also  summa¬ 
rised. 

1398 

Phillips,  Christopher  H.  U.S.  EXPLAINS  ITS  VOTES 
ON  SEABED  RESOLUTIONS,  la  U.S.  Dent,  of  State. 
Department  of  Stats  bulletin,  v.  62,  Jan.  26, 

1970:  89-95-  JX232.A33,  v.  62 

"Statements  .  .  .  mads  in  Coemittee  I  (Politi¬ 
cal  and  Security)  on  December  2  and  in  plenary 


session  on  December  15,  together  with  the  texts 
of  resolutions  adopted  fay  the  committee  on  De¬ 
cember  2  end  by  the  Assembly  on  Deoemher  15," 

1970. 

Explains  U.S.  opposition  to  a  proposed  General 
Assembly  resolution  declaring  that,  pending  the 
establishment  of  an  international  regime  for  the 
seabed,  "states  and  persons,  physical  or  juridi¬ 
cal,  are  bound  to  refrain  from  all  activities  of 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  ares  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  tubsoil  thereof, 
heyond  the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction"  and 
that  "no  claim  to  any  part  of  that  area  or  its 
resources  shall  he  reoognlzed."  Adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  retard  the  progress  of  seabed 
technology  and  sc courage  states  to  extend  nation¬ 
al  claims  into  areas  of  the  seabed  not  under  any 
national  Jurisdiction  at  present. 

1399 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGES  SENATE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  TO 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  TREAT!  OH  GENOCIDE.  In  U.S. 
Dent,  of  State.  Department  of  State  bulletin, 
v.  62,  Mar.  16,  1970:  350-353. 

JX232.A33,  v.  62 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  message  requesting 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno¬ 
cide,  together  with  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers'  report  to  the  President  recommending  this 
action  and  the  text  of  the  convention. 


1*00 

Rosenhead,  Jonathan.  CBW  AND  DISARMAMENT.  Labour 
monthly,  v.  52,  Jan.  1970:  15-18. 

HDfa805.L25,  v.  52 

President  Nixon's  announcement  that  he  intends 
to  seek  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  waa  a  welcome  reversal  of  the  U.S.  stand  on 
chemical  and  biological  varfare,  but  the  now  poli¬ 
cy  is  not  all  it  seems  to  be.  When  its  term  are 
related  to  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  weapons  and  to  current  disarma¬ 
ment  discussions,  serious  deficiencies  come  to 
light.  In  kerping  with  its  decision  to  treat 
chemical  and  blcloglcal  weapons  as  separate  dis¬ 
armament  Issues,  Great  Britain  haa  submitted  a 
draft  treaty  to  the  Geneva  Conference  that  would 
ban  the  production,  stockpiling,  or  use  of  biolog¬ 
ical  weapons.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is 
that,  since  biological  weapons  are  still  militar¬ 
ily  ineffective.  It  may  be  possible  to  agree  to 
ban  them:  the  drawback  is  that  the  treaty  would 
do  nothing  about  chemical  weapons,  which  are  adl- 
ltarily  effective  and  are,  in  fact,  being  used  in 
Vietnam.  The  major  defect  in  the  new  U.S.  policy 
is  that  U.S.  Interpretation  also  excludes  these 
chemical  weapons,  herbicides  and  riot-control 
gases,  from  the  ban  laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Pro¬ 
tocol.  Three  chemicals  do  not  offer  "the  humane 
'war  without  death'  advertised  by  propagandists 
for  CBW."  One  of  their  major  functions  is  to 
render  conventional  weapons  more  lethal.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  indications  from  Vietnam  that 
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the  herbicides  being  used  there  In  the  defoliation 
program  have  powerful  teratogenic  properties,  yet 
"these  are  the  weapons  which  President  Nixon  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue  using." 

11*01 

Scheel,  Walter.  C"I  AM  NOT  NERVOUS";  SPIEGEL'S  IN¬ 
TERVIEW  WITH  WALTER  SCHEEL,  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC'S  FOREIGN  MINISTER!  "Ich  bln  nicht  ner- 
v8s";  SPIEGEL -QeeprEch  alt  Bundesaussenain later 
Walter  Scheel.  Spiegel,  v.  23,  Deo.  29,  1969: 
28-30.  illus.  AP30.S66,  v.  23 

Asserts  that  Bout  seeks  nondiserlmlnatory  "con¬ 
tractual  settlements  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  to  improve  the  German  Internal  situa¬ 
tion"  without  undemining  the  principle  that  the 
two  Genian  states  are  not  foreign  countries  to 
each  other.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  treaties  in  international  lav  between  the 
two  states,  hut  it  does  exclude  international  lav 
recognition,  even  by  estoppel,  of  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  by  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

In  Bonn's  negotiations  with  Poland  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  it  tries  to  refrain  from 
radical  demands  that  would  ruin  the  chances  of 
accommodation.  Since  the  Soviet  Interests  in  Euro¬ 
pean  security  parallel  those  of  other  nuclear  post¬ 
ers,  a  good  chance  exists  for  progress  in  West 
German-East  European  talks. 

1L02 

Schulte,  Ludwig.  C POLITICAL  CONSULTATION  AND  THE 
GUARANTEE  OF  PEACE!  Polltlache  Konaultation  und 
Frledenssicherung.  Auasenpolltlk,  v.  21,  Jan. 

1970:  9-18.  D839.A885,  v.  21 

Considers  the  Importance  of  Western  multilateral 
communications  for  Improved  political  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  East.  Since  adequate  consultations 
between  NATO  members  were  not  held  before  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  the 
European  partners  of  the  United  States  cannot 
agree  -r.  u  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  The  process  of  consultation  itself  can 
induce  the  creation  of  new  International  institu¬ 
tions  and  West  European  integration.  It  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  detente  and  eliminate  the  vicious  cir¬ 
cle  of  bipolar  deterrence,  in  which  "one  side's 
gain  has  always  been  the  other  side's  loss." 
Nevertheless,  deterrence  and  security  are  not  re  1. 
tualiy  exclusive  since  security  "presupposes  the 
deterrence  potential  ...  as  a  strategic  barrier" 
*0  prevent  the  system  of  threats. 

»*'  < 

TEXT  OF  FRO POSED  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRAT¬ 
IC  REPUBLIC  A3*>  THE  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC.  Dm- 
ocratle  German  report,  v.  19,  Jan.  Ik,  1970:  2, 
*261.03,  v.  19 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  normal,  equal 
relations  between  the  two  German  states;  mutual 
recognition  by  the  parties  of  their  territorial 
integrity;  recognition  of  existing  European  boun¬ 
daries,  particularly  the  Gder-Setsae  Line;  renun¬ 
ciation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap¬ 


ons;  establishment  of  sab as ties  in  each  other's 
capitals;  respect  for  the  status  of  Watt  Berlin 
as  an  independent  political  entity;  end  Umedlate 
efforts  by  each  party  for  !!.N.  mtmbership.  The 
treaty  would  be  binding  for  10  yearn. 

IkOk 

Tomllln,  IU.  KEEPING  THE  8EA-BED  (HIT  OF  THE  ARMS 
RACE.  International  affaire  (Moscow)  no.  1,  Jan. 
1970:  ltl-it5.  D835.I465,  1970 

Describes  Conference  of  the  Cnanlttee  on  Dis¬ 
armament  discussion  of  the  Joint  Soviet -American 
draft  treaty  that  was  submitted  on  Oct.  7,  1969, 
in  which  the  Committee  considered  the  scope  of 
the  prohibition  under  the  treaty,  the  area  of  the 
seabed  and  ocean  floor  covered,  and  the  control 
measures  envisaged. 


Ik05 

TOWARDS  A  BETTER  USE  OF  THE  OCEANS;  A  BIDDY  AND 
PROGNOSIS.  Stockholm,  International  Institute  for 
Peace  end  Conflict  Research,  1968.  322  p. 

JXW08.T68  1968 

Contents . — Preface . — The  symposium:  List  of 
participants.  8umaxy  of  the  discussions,  with 
recoasaendsMons.— W.  T.  Burke:  "Contemporary  le- 
pl  problems  in  ocean  development .  "—Commute  on 
Professor  Burke's  paper:  R.  Biersenek.  I.  Brown¬ 
lie.  W.  N.  Chapman.  C.  Girard.  E.  J.  Manner. 

R.  R.  Bel  Id.  S.  Oda — Annex. 

Examines  acquisition  of  mineral  resources,  ac¬ 
quisition  end  control  of  marine  fishery  resources, 
military  uses  of  the  Continental  Shelf  mt  the 
seabed,  and  scientific  research  in  the  oceans. 

The  discuss loo  focused  on  the  problems  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  elastic  definition  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Shelf  made  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1988, 
the  need  for  a  moratorium  on  present  national 
claims,  and  the  possibility  of  an  international 
structure  for  future  managanant  and  exploitation 
of  the  oceans. 


lk06 

Ulbrlcht,  Waiter.  BACKGROUND  TO  (DR  PROPOSALS;  EX¬ 
TRACTS  FROM  WALTER  ULBRICHT'S  KEYNOTE  TO  SOCIALIST 
UNITY  PARTY  CENTRAL  COMOTTEE.  Democratic  German 
report,  v.  19,  Jan.  Ik,  1970:  3-7. 

DD261. D3,  v.  19 

Emphasises  that  the  history  of  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  and  the  German  Federal  Republic 
makes  it  mandatory  far  the  two  states  to  recognise 
each  other  as  fully  separate  states  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Since  Germany  has  been  comprised  of 
a  number  of  state*  throughout  moat  of  its  history, 
German  reunification  into  one  state  cannot  be  a 
historical  necessity.  Ulbrlcht  requests  West  Ger¬ 
many  to  recognise  existing  boundaries  in  Dump*; 
renounce  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap¬ 
ons;  and  participate  readily  in  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments  a*  a  contribution  to  European  peace  end 
security.  West  German  Chancellor  Brandt'*  effort* 
to  Improve  relations  with  East  Germany  have  been 
grossly  Insufficient. 
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Ht07 

Ulbrlcht,  W altar.  PEACE  AID  SECURITY  MUST  SB  BASED 

oi  srirbaxioral  uni  tbs  focal  pouts  or  mn> 

BTi  (SR  MUTT  TREATY  OR  TBS  BTABUSHNBVT  OP 
EQUAL  HBLATICH8  KTHEB  TBS  TWO  OBRKAI  STARS. 

CDS  rarlav,  y.  1$,  Mar.  1970:  34-37-  lllua. 

DO 261. 02,  v.  1$ 

Siansry  of  and  excerpts  from  a  January  1970 
prana  confaranea. 

Diaouaaaa  the  Bast  Osman  draft  treaty  on  i»- 
provanant  of  ralatloos  with  Vast  Germany  and  crit- 
leisas  Vast  Sanaa  Chaaoallor  Willy  Brandt  for  hi  a 
unrealiotle  approach  to  tba  unity  of  tha  Osman 
nation  and  rafuaal  to  astablish  nonai  diplomatic 
relations  aith  tba  Own  Daaoeratie  Republic. 

Tha  ranmciation-of-faree  agrsemmt  proposed  by 
Bent  can  asvar  haoona  an  internationally  valid 
trrrtjr  until  ita  partlaa,  tba  two  daman  stataa, 
recognise  aaeh  otbar  undar  intamatiooal  lav. 


ihoe 

us,  sorar  urioi  cook  up  bbw  iraud  op  so-called  pro- 
mmol  op  snplacbmbt  or  bucuar  kapok  oh  sea¬ 
bed  AID  OCBAI  7LOOB.  Surrey  of  China  aalaland 
preaa,  no.  A 526,  Oct.  29.  190:  31. 

DB777.55.U52,  1969 

Bsin  hua  t'ung  bate  aht  CBav  China  Baas  Aganeyl 
ralaaaa,  tegllsh,  Faklnc,  Oat.  22,  1969. 

D6777.55.B656,  1969 


Danounoaa  tba  draft  traaty  as  a  joint  effort  by 
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